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HAIDA TEXTS AND MYTHS 

Skidegate Dialect 



Recorded by 
John R. Swanton 



INTRODUCTION 

The following texts and myths were obtained on the Queen Charlotte 
islands, British Columbia, during the winter of 1900-01. The3' com- 
prise all those procured at Skidegate, the more southern of the two 
towns on these islands still regularly occupied, which is made up of 
people from a number of towns that formerly existed along the eastern 
and western coasts, whose speech differed in certain particulars from 
that of the Haida on the northern coast. Since, however, all now live 
at Skidegate, their language is conveniently called the Skidegate 
dialect. For a similar reason the language of the northern Haida is 
called the Masset dialect, although it is spoken also in three Alaskan 
towns — Howkan, Klinkwan, and Kasaan. For study and comparison 
one text in each dialect has been given with interlinear translation, 
and twelve othei's with translations on the page opposite. Although 
the remaining stories were also obtained in Haida, English versions 
only are given, but they are kept as close to the original as possible. 

1 have tried to handle the translations in such a way as to assist the 
philologist without too far obscuring the meaning. Where obscure 
passages occur the notes will usually clear them up. 

My interpreter was Heniy Moody, who belongs to the principal 
family of Skedans, Those-born-at-Qa'gials, and has since become its 
chief. 

For identifications of many of the plants and animals named in 
these stories I am indebted to Dr C. F. Newcombe, of Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

Alphabet 

For convenience in study phonetic signs have been adopted similar 
to those emploj'ed in the publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition on the tribes of the northwest coast of America, and for 
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a more particular explanation of them the reader is referred to those 
publications. The vowela are a, a, a, a, e, e, e, i, i, I, o, o, u, u, pro- 
nounced in the continental manner. There is, however, no real dis- 
tinction between corresponding e and i vowels on the one hand and 
o and u vowels on the other. Apparently, two continental sounds 
answer to one Haida sound that lies midway between them. Very 
slight u- or a- sounds accompanying consonants occur in the Masset 
dialect and in Tlingit words, and are indicated by " and \ A (English 
aw) and 6 (like o in stop) sometimes occur in songs. The consonants 
are the following; 





Soczu. 


Surd 


I'orU. 


9p[rana 


N««d 




g. (■) 
g 
d 

b 


k 
p 


qi 

k! 

tc! 

Li 


t 


















m 











A laryngeal catch (') takes the place of ^. in the Masset dialect: x is 
also pronounced softer, more like b. The fortes are accompanied by 
a slight pause or explosion in utterance, and the laterals are related to 
I's, coming nearest in intonation, however, to the combinations dl and 
tl or kl; X is like German ch in ach; x. is formed farther forwai-d; 
ii is identical with ng in thing. The remaining sounds arc similar to 
the English sounds which their signs represent. Prolongation of a 
sound is indicated by +. Hyphens are used to separate some com- 
pound words, but more often to mark that two successive vowel 
sounds do not form a diphthong. A pause or the omission of a vowel 
is indicated by an apostrophe. 
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TEXTS WITH FREE AND INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS 
Moldy -FOREHEAD 

[Told by Tom SteTenB, chief ol Those-bom-at-Hoase-pclnt] 

Duriug a famine a child a.sked his mother for something to e&t. 

Then his mother cut off the upper part of a dog salmon for him, and 

he thought it was not enough. He said it was too small and began 

to cry. 

After he had cried for a while he went out with it. He chewed it 
up and put it into a swampy place by the beach. Then the dog 
salmon swelled up there, and there was a great quantity of it. He 
was sorry at having lost it. Then he began to cry. 

After he had cried for a while two persons came and stopped there 
in a narrow canoe and invited him to get in. Then he got into it. 
After he had gone along with them for a while the town came in 
sight, and they landed in its very middle, before the chief's house, 

QoL-Q 1 a'lg.oda-i 

MOLDY-FOBKHBAD 
[gLidegate dlalecl] 

NaK g.axa'hao qlodA's gien awu'ii at qloaigwa'nag.An. Gi^'nhao 

'uin a famine mother [oeat 

wqa'gi qui I' a'og.a Ia gi qleitLai'yag.An gifin g.a Ia Itle'gAnAMi. 

dog upper his mother him lor had cut of and lu he thought it wae 

salmon part of not enough. 

KlaA'ng.adAfi Ia si'usi giSn 1' sg.a'-ilx.idAs. 

It wnstouamall he said and he began (o cry. 
L' sg.a'-il qa'odihao Ia dA'nat Ia qa'x.uls. GiSn sug.a'g.odia g.ei Ia 

He wept after it with he went out. And swampy place into it 

la ■aba'gies, GiSn wa g.a sqagia'-i g.a tcA'tsg.asLasi gi^n qoa'nasi. 

he pnt the chewed And it in the dog m swelled up and there was 

[salmon;. salmon much. 

Si'lg.a r gu'lsi. Gife'nhao 1a sg.a'-iix. idafi wAusu'gAn. , 



ga-isT,L! xa's gien la g.An lI g.M'oyl'nL.g.a.s. Wai'giSn gu'g.ei Ia 8 

came and floated and him for they invited in. AdI into (here he 

qaL.'g.asi. GiSn Ia dA'nat l! Luqa' qa'odi Inaga'-i qea'figag.eilai 9 

went. And htm with they went by after the town came in sight 

gien ya'ku ta'djig.a l1 I'sg.oas uaH qlo'las xe'tgu a gien L!a at 10 

and middle very ttiey landed ihe chief in landed and them with 
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and he went up with them. Then they had him sit in the rear of the 
house and gave him some food, A person sitting in the corner of 
the house, who was half rock,' said to him: "Do not eat that, I am 
half rock because I ate it," So he did not eat. 

He went out to play with the children. One day there was such a 
great quantity of salmon eggs about that he sat down and, inside of 
his blanket, put them into his month. Then a child looked at him and 
shouted, " Moldy -forehead is eating our excrement." 

Then the one who was half rock said to him: " When you are hun- 
gry go over to the stream that flows by one end of the town. Then 
take out one of the salmon that come up into it. Cut it open, and, 
when you have made a stick for it, roast it and eat up all the parts- 
Put its !K>nes into the fire.' Look about the place carefully [to see 
that none are left out]." 

Then he went thither and did as he was directed; and, after he came 
away, the eye of the chief's son became diseased. Then the one who 
was part rock told him to look around in the place where he had eaten 



2 ta'dax.idaiyas. Na-i ku'ngida'-i g.a nAfi tle'djl Ig.ii'ga qiaoa'wasi 

hud begun to give to The the eorner in a rertain half rock sat 

3 hAn I' siVudas: " GAm ha'osi ta'g.An. Ra ga ta'gAn hao dl 

BSfol- him aatdto: "Not those eat. I thlnga ate lorthis me 

4 tle'dii snnlg.a'gaga," Gana'xAu gAm Ia taV.AnAsi, 

halt nraroot.'^ So not he was esttng. 

5 L, !a al 1a na'figa,sg.agARAs. GaatxA'nhao k!a'wa-i qloldju'- 

6 g.adasi giSn 1' qia'was gi^n g.olA'naiaii la'g.a xag.fi'tclas. Gi^n 
T nAii e,a'xa 1' qens gfien la e.A'nstA kia'ganas: "A Qolu!A'l<'.oda-i il! 

a ^child hlm^saw «nd htm^ at shouted: -This M(Adj-.to%hefld our 

8 nfi'g.e taga'+." 

9 Gifin nAfi tle'djl Ig.a'gas hAn I' su'udas: " Dau qlo'da gie'nA 

10 Inaga'-i gia'ogi g,Ani.. koa'tlA'mdAgasi g.a qa'-idAn, L.fi g.ei tci'na 

11 skug.a'si sg.oa'na L.'stagiKn l.u V qla'daH giSn la g.An L,gwa-i 

12 i.V.ol!;r,an gifi'nA 1' k^tS£'Wln ei^n 1' L'gusi wa'L.uxAn A ta'irAii. 

^make when il roa.MaUheflre and its parts alio! them ™i, 

13 Tc!a'nuwa-i g.ei 1a 1' skQ'dji si'sgan. Qo'nxAnl sila'-i g.ei da'yiiiAn." 

The fire into you Ita bones putonliie. More than do the inio seareh 

(Imp.) it (carefully) place around." 

li Gie'nhao g.a Ia qa'-idesi gi^n ganil'xAn 1a wa'gan WAnsu'gAfi, 
IB GiSn stA Uqa'Llxaga-i L.u gi^n nAfi e'Llxagidasgi'tg.a xA'nc.'jtlo'g.ia.s. 



' The smaU (superior) figures refer to notes at the end ol each story. 
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salmon, and when he did so he found the hard part surrounding the 
salmon's eye with the stick stuck through it. He put it into the fire; 
and when he came back not the least thing was ailing the one whose 
eye had been diseased. It had become well. The souls of the Salmon 
people were what eame into the creeks there. 

Then the person who was half rock said to him: "When you become 
hungry, go thither. Take care of the bones. Put all into the fire." 
And, when he became weak from hunger, he went to it as directed, 
took salmon, made a fire for them, and ate them there. One day the 
rib of some one became diseased. Then he again searched there. He 
found a rib. That he also burned. When he returned the sick person 
had become well. 

One day, after he had been there for some time, people came dancing 
on their canoes.' Then they landed and began to dance in a house, 
and the one who was half rock said to him; "Now go behind the town. 



L.gwa-i gidjiga'-i sila'-i g.a la qe'xas. Gien Ia la isg.a'sg.as. Gien 2 

(he ailek ahoved In the ploiM: In he [ouiid. And U he pni into the nre. And 

siJgia'fi 1' qa'i,!xaga'-i l.u nAii XA'fie stliLdja'was gAm gi gi'nA 3 

bacit he pame when an eye was very sick not to thing 

x.A'tASg.AiiAs. Ija'g.a Tg.ea'lasi. Tci'nAs xa'-idAg.a-i g.ii'JAndai hao 

smallest was JmHt- His bueamc well. Salmon poople ihusoula these 



r-'- 

sku'; 
GiSn nAfi tle'dji tg.a'gas hAn I'stiT 1' su'udas: "DAn qlo'dAls 6 



LidAg.An sku'g.adaiyan wAnsu'ga. 5 



g.ei 1a st'sg.aL.g.ii'gAfiAn." Gien gana'xAn T qlotg.a'xag.Ils gien g.a 8 

liiW you pnl into the (Ire. And so he was niade weak by when to 

Ia qa'-idesi gi^n tcl'na-i 1a L-'sLgitwi gien g.AU 1a tcla'naoda'si gien 9 

he ^ startert and the salmon he toS and '^for ne made a lire ^and 

WA gu Ia ta'gAiiAsi. GaatxA'nhao nAfi xe'we stieg.ia'lan WAnsu'ga. 10 
L.u e'sin g.a Ia la daya'iig.axatsi. Naii xe'we gu Ia qe'xas. ll 

Ia fi'sifi Ia sqlag.a'sg.as. Silgia'ff 1' qa'Llxaga-i [..u la e'sIn PgUs. 12 
,Gu Ia I'sdi qa'+odi gaatxA'n gu g.a x.iii'iL!dalL!xas. L.u wa gu 13 

There he was after onetime there to [somei came dancing. Ac that it at 



" Dja di'tgi \a qa-fK'n l.u IgA'fiwal i-a'dji gi xa'L.an. Wa'dix.ua 15 

'■Say behind you go when young branch lo break off. Ovenhere 

hemloct 
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10 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull,. 29 

Then break off a young hemlock bough.' Shove it into the corner of 
the house over there where they are dancing. Do not look in after it." 

Then he did so, and when he felt strange (curious) about it, he 
looked in. His head got stuck there. He barely could pull it away. 
His face was half covered with eggs. He scraped them off with his 
" fingers. And he pulled out the hemlock bough. The eggs were thick 
on it. Then he went to the end of the town and ate them at the 
creek. 

Then the Herring people started off. Some time after that the 
Salmon people also began to move. They started off in* one canoe 
toward the surface of the eaitb.' They loaded the canoe. Some 
stood about with injured feet and eyes bound up, wanting to go. 
The people refused to let them. After the provisions had been put 
on~ board they hunted about among these, found .some one, pulled 
him up, and threw him ashore. They did not handle such carefully. 
One of these had bidden himself. In the fall many of them have sore 
feet and their eyes are sore.' 



1 na g.a l! x.iR'Mies ku'ngida-i g.ei Ja daxa'djiltclan. CrAm L.g,a 

houaeln Ihey dance Ihetomer Into you shove [il] [n. Kot Al^r 

2 qe'xatcIig.AnAii," 

8 Gign gafia'xAn Ia wa'gasi. Gien Ia qlala'si gi6n g.ei U qe'xatclas. 

And llkelc he dfcl. And be tertstinnge and into he looked In. 

Xa-ina'fixan A'ng.a Ia dAnqIa'-ii.a». L' xaR 

lulled ofl. His face 

I 

raped otf with 

6 Gien IgA'fiula-i fi'sln Ia dAnJg.a'-stagwa'gasi. Kla'wa-i gana'gasi. 

And Ae hemlock too. he pulled out. The eggs were lEick 

limb on It. 

7 GiSn Inaga'-i gia'og.a la qa'-idesi giSn g.AnL.a'-i g.a Ia ta'gAsi. 

8 Gi§'nhao i'nans xa'-idAg,a-i Lldax.ida'fi wAnsu'ga. Ga'-istA ga'g,et 

And then tierritig people came Ihey say. Alter that time 

9 qa'+odi tci'oAs xa-idAg.a'-i i'sin qasa'gix. idles. lu g.asg.oa'nsfH 

10 gu'g.ahao l! qasa'g.ax.idaiyaii WAnau'ga xa-iL.A'gui A. l! L'g.aL,, 

in there they started to go they Bay earth's sumce started. They loaded 

lowflrd [the canoej. 

11 i.!a g.a ga stla-iku'ndjidag.a xA'fie stle'gAsi wa'g.a Lt'djida at stIe'gAsi 

Them 10 some hod their feet lied up eyes were sick theirs bound up with were sick 

12 agA'ii qi'ng.ogixanasi. Gi l! gwa'was. Lg.awa'-i g.e'ilglL, qa'odi 

them- Btood around to go. For they retUBed. The provisions were Bniahed after 

13 su'g.ei l! da'yinasi' gien sg.oa'na lI qe'xasi gien lI dAiTgia'xasi 

among they hunted around and one they found and they pulSd hitn up 

14 gien l1 qlatatlA'lgAfiasi. GAm ga l! Lguda'g. Afiasi. A'sLda sg.oa'na 

and Ihey threw him ashore. Not those tbey bandied carefully. These one (tbereol) 

15 agA'fi sg.A'IguL.s. Gie'nhao tanu'tga's gien lI stia-i stleqoa'ngAUAn 

himself bid. And then It was rail and they the feet are sore to many 
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Then Moldy -forehead also got in with them. After they had gone 
along for a while-they saw floating ehai-coal.' Part of them were lost 
there. . After that they also came to where foam was floating. There 
some of them were also lost. 

After they had gone along for a while from that place they came to 
the edge of the sky and, standing near it, they counted the number of 
times it descended. After it had closed five times they parsed under 
it, and the canoe was broken in halves. It was .split in two.' Thea 
few were left, they say. 

After they had gojie on for a while longer they saw what looked 
like many stars. Those were the salmon inlets, they say. Then three, 
four, or five got off the canoe. Where the inlets were large ten got 
off. Then they came to where people stood at the mouth of the creek. 
After they had been there for a while they stood up and the people 
said ''E'yo."* Then they made them ashamed, and they sat down. 
People kept saying "K'yo" to them. 

Gien Qolq!A'Ig.oda-i I'slti Lta at qat.'gas. Wa stA qa'gtii qa'+odi 

And MolSyforcheHd loo thfiu iviih goiTn. It from went after 

stAn ga'-iglH ga-i l! qexai'yafi wAnsu'ga. l1 tle'dji gu ha'-iluasi. 

char- Boaiing that Ibey saw Ihey say. Them part af incre were de- 

coal stroyed, 

Ga'-istA sg.ol ga'-igtn g.A'nstA fsin qa'Llxasi. Ga'-igu i'an l! tle'dji 

From that loani Uoating to also eame. There too them part of 

ha'-iluAs. 



r xe'txa l! Luqaga'-i L,u Luwa'-i taL.dju' g.a qloa'dAsi. La ga 7 

It under they passed when the canoe half "n waa brolien. It some- 

IbinK 

qlo'gadAs. Gie'nhao tf^'ogAnAn wAnsu'ga. 8 

crushed. And then few were left they say. 

G.e'istAqa'giHqa'+odiqla'-idjig.aosqlaogA'ns gaii&'n ^'nA g.e'ida 9 

Into from went after many slan St like something was liLe 

(out oil 

g.ei lI qe'xas. G.a'og.ax.ig.atx.ia' hao idja'n wAnsu'ga. Gien l! 10 
^g.u'nulxa at l! stAnsfnxa at l! Le'ilxa g.ei qiaoxa'ffasi. G.a'og.aga-i 11 

threepersons with (oil r persona with five persona Into gotoft, TheinleS 

yu'Ansi' gi5n lI Laa'lxa g.ei qia'oxanasi. Gifin Q!a'da-g.A'nL.a-i 12 

were large and them (en of into got oO. And Seaward creek 



t!a'gi lI ga'-isLas la g.a ] 
moulb the; floated it to 
of (people) 



. hao l! idja'H WAnsu'ga. i.l ga'-iyiFigiR 13 

they eame ihcysay. They floated there 

(people) 

a'odi l! gia'xas gien lIa lI e'+vo-da'gAfi. GiSn lIa l! 14 

alter Ibey stood up and them Ihey sai<f "fyil" to. And them they 

[awhile] 

kilg.e'idaxa'a gien l! qIa'otlA'IgAnAS, X a' -id as hao l! e'+yodaga'nan 15 

made ashamed aod tbey aal down. People these then kept saying 

by saying i'yo 100 often 
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When it was evening he saw his mother with pitch on her face'" 
weeping. He also saw his father walking about. After they had 
gone along for a while they said they had built a fort for them. Two 
went up to see it and said it was not quite finished. After that they 
went up again to see it. They .said it was not quite finished; but the 
next time they went up to see it they said it was finished. 

Then it was fine weather, and they pulled off a pole from inside the 
edges of the canoe and shook the sky with it. At once rain began to 
fall. Those in the canoe were happy. They prepared themselves. 
They shook their insides with anger, because they wgre going to fight 
the fort. That [the fort] was a fish trap, they say. At once they 
started up in a crowd. 

He recognized his mother and swam ashore in front of her. Then 
his mother tried to club him, and he escaped into the creek. And 
when he did the same thing ^ain he let his mother club him to death. 

And when his mother started to cut off his head for immediate cof)k- 
ing the knife clicked upon something on his neck, and she looked. She 
recognized the copper necklace her son used to have around his neck." 



1 Sifix.ia's gien I' a'og.a xAndAwa'gas sg.a'-ilgAnAs 1a qe'inAs. 

2 G.o'fig.aH t'sifi la qiHqa'g.ofiAs. l! qa'j'ifi qa'odi l1 kiia'og.a 

Hfsfalher too he bhw wnlkTng about. They went B[ler(awhlle| Ihem onaccoumol 

3 tia'odji l! L'g.oJg.afi lI si'wus. G.asti'fi qe'figalas gien ha'oxAn 

Tort they buiU thpy said. Two wentiipcnlookiil and not quite 

4 t!e'wan l! si'wus. Ga'istA I'stn l1 qt'ngalasi. Ha'oxAn tle'wan lI 

flnfshed Ihey said. After that again they went up to look. It was not fiptslied they 

quite 

5 su'usi. Wai'gi^n I' sin l! qe'iigaJasi gien g.eilgl'gAn lI si'wusi. 

said. And BKfiln they wentuptoiooltattt and it was nntsned they Raid. 

6 Gi§n x.tlga'owas giSn Luwa'-i diin qa'li g.e'istA t!a'sk!i djiii l! 

And itwRBflneweather and thecanoe edges inside outoi poie long they 

7 dAnsqla'sdAsi gien qo'yaqa'g.An la at l! kttx. idAsLa'si. GaM'xAn 

pulled off and sky It wHn they shook. At once 

8 dalag.e'iisi. i-Q'goasi klu'ifiAsi. Gii'tat L.'nanAnAS. T!a'odiiga-i 

ram fell. Those in thecanoe were happy. Themselves [theyl Hied. The fort 

9 l! x.itgidAngasasi g.An l! qa'ii hi'ldAfiAs. Giga'o hao idja'iT 

(hey went up <o Hght lor they shook insides. Fish trap this was 

10 WAnsu'ga. Gana'sAii l! sklu'x.idAsi. 

theysay. So they startednpinaerowd, 

11 A'wufi Ia sqa'dAs gien xe'tgu Ik squ'g.agatgUs. Gi§n I' a'og.a 

His mother he recugnlicd and in front of he swam^ore. And nis mother 

12 1a gi ski'djiwus gien agA'ii 1a gigoyi'iiL.stasg.as. Gien t'sin gafia'n 



14 Gi^n g.aoL. g.An 1' a'og.a P qa'dii qleitqla'-iix.-idia'-i l.u sqa'wa-i 

And immediate foe his mother his head started to cut ofl when the knife 

15 havl'n V x.il gut qla'onanAnsi gi^n )a qea'fiasi, L' gi'tg.a 

Instead his ii.tk uiion clicked and she looked [tn]. Her son 

16 x.alxeJgIstagia'nas Ia sqa'dAs. Gi^'nhao tc!u sku'nxa gu 1a la 
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Then she put him upon a clean board. And his father stayed in the 
house' [instead of going fishing]. She put him on the top of the house. 

After four nights had passed over him a slight noise tegan in his 
throat. The top of his bead came out. As the nights passed, he 
continued to come out. By and by the .salmon skin was washed off 
him by the rain," and he entered the house. Then he became a 
shaman. Thej' sang for him. 

They moved away, and the next year they came to the same place 
to get salmon. When the salmon came again and ran up -a shining 
one was on top. Then he told them not to spear it, but it was the 
very one they tried to spear. By and by he made a spear for himself 
and speared it When he had pulled it asliore, and the salmon died, 
he, too, died. He did not know that it was his own soul. 

Then they made him sit up and sat above his head. They dressed 
some one to look like him, who went round the fire while they sang." 
They also beat his drum. At the same time they sang for him. After 
four nights were passed they put him into a pool where salt and fresh 



la g.aMna'gAs. 2 

La gi g.alstA'nsIfig.ela'-i l.u I' qag.A'n g.a qa'g.otcli'ig.ax.idies. 3 

Htm 10 four njgbts passed when tils throat In a slight noise started. 

L' Ll'xadjt la'g.a qea'fig.ag.eiis. La gi g.a'Ia i g.a'tsg.aL.asi 4 

Hit top of bead hla came inslRhl. Him to the nights parsed 

ktia'i 1' L.da'lLlxas. QA'odi Ia stA tci'na-i qiAl da'lLg.oyasi giSn 5 

all that he wa9 coming out. By and bv him from tbcsalmon s\i\n vnr whshea otS and 
time by (he rain 

na gi r g.e'tg.attclas. GiSn V sg.a'g.adAS. La g.An l1 su. 6 

house To he wentiii. And he became a shaman. Him for they sang. 

Gifin stA l! tcll'g.ax.unaiiasi gien anawa'-ig.a f'stn gu l! tcligoa'- 7 

And from they moved atviiy and next season again at they came 

gidAfiesi. t'stfi tci'nag.ea'lga-i l.u gi^n tci'na-i skux.ida'-i l.u 8 

to get salmon. Again salmon came when and the salmon came up when 

u'ngut nAn x.aJ L.Hf5gwa'nasi. Gi^n V kidaga'-i stA Ia si'wus gien 9 

onlopot oiic shining was. And It theapcaring from he said and 

la gi sg.un l! kitdju'gAnAs. Qa'odihao la g.A'n ki'tao Ia Lg. oJg.ai'yan 10 

it to only they tried to spear. By and by It (or spear he made 

wAnsii'ga gi^n Ia la ki'dAs. La la dAnL.'sr.gila'-i l.Q tci'na-i 11 

theytay and it he speared. It he pulled ashore when theaalmon 

k!otula'-i at gu L.ii la esi'fi klotwa'lan wAnsu'ga. L' g.aJa'nda-i li3 

was dead at the same time he too died they say. His soul 

fsis g.An gAm r u'nsAAtg.afian wAnsu'ga. 13 

Gien Ia l\ L'g.ofg.aqlawasi gi^n Ia qoa'gi l! iJina'gAs. Gien 14 

And him tbey made sit up and him over ^e they sat. And 

Ia gafia'fl uAff l1 L'g.olg.aL-SLas glSn tc'a'nuwa-i djt'nxa P 15 

him like one tbey made (dieasedj and the Are near he 



Tdwased] 

kttqa'g.onAsi. Ga'odjiwa-i 

A'ent around while The drum 



R tA'nsrllatia ir-ei 17 

tidaTlnle? 7nto 
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water mingled, where he had directed that he should be placed. They 
laid him upon the plank on which he used to He, Then they put him 
there (in the pool). They also put his drum there. After thia had 
turned around to the right for a while it vanished into a deep hole in 
the bottom. And now, when there is going to be plenty of salmon, 
they hear his drum sound in the deep place. 
Here the story ends. 

1 agA'n 1a ga'sLglxAlga'Has g.e'ihao !a l! g.asLgai'yan WAnsB'ga. 

himsell be used to tell them to pul Into thia him they had' put* the/ say. 

2 Lfi'Jda u'ngu 1a ta'-idiganas u'ngu Ia l! Lta'-is. Gie'nhao 1a lI 

Plank ontopof be Rlwaya lay oalopol him they leld. And (hen hlmthey 

3 isdai'yan wAnsu'ga. Ga'odjiwa-i S'sifl la'g.a l! q!a'-isLgiasi. Gu 

put there they say. The drum loo his Ihey put. There 

4 sg.o'JguJg.an g.ada'n V g.atg.a'igAigiii qa'odihao glla'-i SLltnga'-i 

towttnTthe rtghl around he InrnS after |a while] the deep the bottom 

6 xAn 1' gagu'giesi, UiS'dhao ta-inA'ng.asas gi6n ga'odjiwa-i glla'-i 

even ha vanished at. Now there are koior t^i be when thednini the deep 

plenty of silmon place 

B g.a la'g.a lI gudA'iixegA'iigAnAfi wAnsu'ga. 

°n hia they bear the noise of they say. 



As midht have been expected, thia story was a very jiopular one along the ealmon- 
frequented North Padfic coast, and several different versions of it have been 
already recorded. An excellent one was obtained by myself in English from an 
old Ka^jani, derived from the Tlingit, among whom it appears (o have originated. 
This will be found in volume v of the Memoir? of the Jeaup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion, part I, pages 243 to 245. Apart from linKuietita, the ftory la interesting from 
the point of view of Indian psychology. It was related by the present chief o( 
Those-born -at- House-point (Na-iku'n qe'ig.awa-i), once the leading family of Rose ■ 
Spit and Cape Ball, on the eastern coast of Graham island. 

' The half-rock woman in the comer, or the woman rooted to the ground, ia very 
common in Haida storiea. 

' Many versions of this story say water, which, indeed, seems to be more appro- 
priate, but fire was still oftener regarded by these people as a means of communica- 
tion between natural and spiritual beings. 

' Animal souls have the human fonn and act very much as men do on earth. 

^Fiah eg^ are usually collected on hemlock boughs. 

*The most important set of supernatural beings to a Haida were the Killer whales, 
who, living in the sea, were supposed to call human beings "common surface birds" 
(xa'-iL.a xett't gi'da-i), employing the term used here. 

'Because at that time of the year human beings hurt them by laying down hem- 
lock boughs. 

'Compare an episode in the story of A-slender-one-who-was-given-away. 

'The closing sky is also spoken of frequently. Compare the story of A-slender- 
one-who-waa-given-away. 

* An exclamation used when the salmon ia seen to jump. 

" When mourning they covered their faces with pitch and burned off their hair. 

" Compare the story of tAguadji'na. 

"The usual way in which one who had almost been turned into an animal recov- 
ered his senses. 

"This duty usually fell to the nephew of the"deceaaed who was to obtain his 
supernatural helpers and the power that went with them. 
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Iedi'n! 

[Told hj Isaac, o( the Ei'eUfl qf 'awaJ [amlly.] 

ttdl'nl lived at End-of-trail town.* All of his friends also lived 
there. And he went out to fish. And, the wind blowing from the 
shore, he was blown away. He was unable to get to land. He was 
blown about in the sea all day. And while he was being blown 
about evening came upon him. He was also blown about during the 
night. And morning again dawned upon him. He did not see land. 
And he was again blown about all day. But the wind did not blow 
hard. Therefore he did not capsize. While he was being blown 
about evening again came upon him. He was again blown about all 
night. He was blown about for a long time. And morning again 
dawned upon him. During all that time he saw no land. 

Then Ildi'ni sang because he wanted the wind to become fair. And 



ItDi'sr 
[Haraet dialect] 
Kliu'sta gu lidl'ni na'gan, L' ta'olAn wa'L.u4n fstn g" na'EiAn. l 

End of Trail at ttdi'ni lived. His friends all too there lived, 

WA'giSn stA r xa'oyi^nanfi. WA'gi6n di'dastA tadia'o 'a'dosa's gi^n 2 

And from he went flshiag. And oK shore wind blew and 

1' x.u'defdan. Ditg' Luqagale' 'ado' V 'esgai'an. Sin s'ask!" si'sgut 3 
1' x.utgA'ngwanan. WA'gi^n hawa'n 1' x.utgA'figwAngAndan la da 4 

he was blown About. And while be was blown about tiim lor 

siniai'an. WA'gi§n 'a'lgua i'stn I' x.u'tgAngwafiganan gie'nhao I'stn lag" 5 

nluhl him 

sanL.a'nan. WA'gien gAni LAg' 1' qe'n'Aiiganan, WA'giSn ha'osln sin 6 

was morning. And not lann he was neeing. And again day 

s'ask!" r x.u'tgAfigwargafian. Ta'diue gAm hl'klan 'a'dowangaiianl. 7 

whole he was blown about. The wind not but was blowing hard, 

Aldii'Alu gAm I' xa'sL'aftgafian. Hawa'n 1' x.ugAfigWA'figAndan 8 

Therefore not he capsized. While he was being blown about 

ha'ostn la g' sinia'-iAn. Ha'osin 'al s'asg" V x. fi'tgAngwanan. 9 

again him To was evening. Again nlglil wboTe he wa.i beliig blim n about. 

Dji'+ina 1' x.u'tgAilgwanganan. WA'gien ha'osin lag* sa'nL.anan. 10 

Long time he waaTreing blown about. And again to hTin was morning. 

WA'kliaf LAg" gAiri r qS'n'anganan. 11 

All that time lanS not he was seeing. 
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he stood in the canoe. He began to sing: "Lake (i. e., Ocean) spirit, 
calm the waves for ine. Get close to me, my Power. My heart is 
tired. Make the sea very calm for me, ye ho ye ho' lo!" etc." While 
he was still being blown about evening came upon him. And again 
morning dawned upon him. Although it was foggy in the morning 
the wind was not strong. He floated alM>ut at random. Every even- 
ing shut down foggy. And he was unable to stand up. His legs 
were weak, because he had been long in the canoe. Then he again 
sang the same song. And morning came again. He could see no 
land. And, while it was still foggy evening came upon him. All 
that time the wind was not strong. Again morning dawned upon him. 
Then he floated near to land. He remained floating there. He did 
not get off for his legs were bent together. During all that time they 
did not see him. Although he was very near where people lived they 
did not see him. 

1 gudA'ns L.u A, WA'gifen Lue'gua 1' gia'gAn. WA'giSn s'a'lane dA 

2 1' kife'wan: " Sii sg.a'na gftg-S'lAnsi,. Dl sg.a'nawe qA'nskida- 

be put Wb voice "L«ke spirit make waves Cftim My supernalursi got close to 

8 gfnga. Di qaii'nsLa. AdT' g" L!nawa'*^Asia, yeho yeho'lo, etc." 

in canoe. I became tired. Me for make theses milk yeho yeh615, eto." 

4 Hawa'n 1' x.Q'tgAHgwa'nganan. Ha'osin lag" si'niyeyAn. WA'k!ien 

Yet he was Deing bloicn about. Again Co nim waseveDlDg. ButsllU 

6 gAra lag' tadia'o 'a'dawangaiian. WA'gien ha'osin lag' sa'nL.anAn. 

not lo him ulna was blowing hiird. And again to him was morning. 

6 Yfi'naiiaulai'an, WAklie'n gAm tadia'o 'atawa'nan. WA'giSn stn 

It was foggy in the But still not wfnd was strong. And day 

fflorninK, 

7 s'asg" ha'osin LAgua'nan I' gl'glgAngwanganan. WA'klial ya'nAii- 

whSe again . aimlessly he was floating ahout. AU that time while It 

8 'agAndan siniai'An. WA'gien gia'ga-i 'ado' 1' 'e'sgasi.aian. L' q!o'lu 

WKsfosgy evening came. And lostandup around he got His lees 

(he wa.« unable). 

9 la 'aga'lan Lu'gu'a I' isxA'nsqadan aJh'. WA'gien ha'ostn s'a'lAiie 

his were weak In the canou he waeforaloiigtlme because. And again thesong 

•10 'a'hAn 1' klA'djuganan. WA'gifin ha'ostn sani..a'nan. WA'gien gAm 

11 LAg* 1' qS'R'Aiigafian, WA'gien ha'osin ya'nAii 'agAndan 1a da 

land he was seeing. And again while It was foggy him Cot 

12 siniai'an. WAklie'J gAm tadjuwc' 'a'dowanga'fian. WA'gien ha'osin 

wasevenlng. All that time not Ihe wind was strong. And again 

18 lag" sat3L.a'nan, 

14 Wa'L.u LAg' gu 1' ga'-iinulaiyan. WA'gien hawa'n gu 1' ga'-itn 

At that time land at he floated In the morning. And yet at he was 

15 gaiigan^. GAm xetg" V qa'lAiigaiian 1' qlo'Iu gu'tga la JgAk!Ada'nan 

floaling. Not btlow he was getting his legs together his were bent 

(aJihore) 

16 A'Ja. Aidji'Ahi gAm xetg" 1' qa'i'Afiganan. WA'klii^J gAm la l1 

because. Therelore not off he wa? getting. All that lime not him they 

17 qe'iTaiigaiian. L. ! na'Aii q!oi djiJi' 1' is kliPn gAm 1a lI qe'fi'Angaiian. 

wereaeelng. They lived near very he was al though not bim ihey weruseeing. 
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Then he saw a child playing about, one not grown but big enough to 
talk. And the child did not see him for his canoe was floating close to 
a rock. Then Ildi'nl called to the child because he wished thera to 
know about him. And, when he called, the ehild was afraid to go 
to him. After it had been afimd for some time [IMi'ni] said: "I 
amPdI'nT." It was a male child. And itwentout tohim. And it came 
and stottd near him. And he said to it: "My name is IMi'ni." "Now 
you, too, say 'Ildi'nl,'" said he to it. And the child said "Ildl'm," 
but said it wrong because it did not yet know how to talk very well. 
He pronounced his name again. And the child also pronounced 
his name. It said it right. And the child started away from him. 

Then it turned away from him. It began saying, "lldi'nT, 
Ildi'nl, tldi'nl, Ildi'nl, Jldi'nl, Ildi'nl." It was afraid of forgetting 
his [name]. And when it got some distance away it forgot his 



WA'gien nAii 'a'a gusa'ai'ya gAm L.Aqo'nan na'ngwans 1' qa'nai 

And a child knew bow to not big played about be saw. 



Ala'. GAm la 1' qfifi'a'Ban. WA'gi6n tldi'nl nAfi 'a'xAdius ga 

because. Not him It saw. And tldi'nl the child lu 

ki&ga'nan la 'An l! u'nsAde dA 1' gudA'ns A'la. WA'gien la 'An 1' 

(that they might know) 

'a'yins gien la 'a qage' g* 1' I'wa'gaganan. Ija g* 1' J'wag'xA'nsgats 

called and him to go to It wereafrald. Him of It was n^ld Cor along 



idia'ii. WA'gJ^n la 1' qas'ai'an. WA'gien la q!ol P gia'tlagan. 7 

v/ae. An^ him it went out to. And him near it came and .^ttood. 

WA'gien htn la 1' sudai'an, "Ildi'ni htn o dl ki'a'iigua. Hai 8 

And aafollows it he said lo, "tldi'nl like this I am named. Now 

da tsi'n i Ijdi'ni bin su," Mn la V sudai'an. WA'giln anA'ii 9 

j-ou Wo (imp.) Ildi'nl tike mj," like It he said to. An^ thia 

'a'xidjiis, "Ildi'ni" bin sa'wan. WA'gien 1' ki'lsg^daiani, a'nAfi 10 

child, "tldi'nl." like said. And ii naidlt wrong, this 

'a'xadius gAm y6'nkle gu'sao'aiva'Ran A'la. WA'gien ha'asin kia'n 11 

child ' not veryvrell knew bow'lo talk because. Arid again hianame 

1' kiwai'an. WA'gien a'nAfi 'a'xAdius hAnlsi'n 1' kie kiwai'an. 12 

be mentioned. And this thild again hie name menlioneil. 

WA'gien la 1' ki'lyedaian. WA'gien a'nAfi 'a'xadius 1a stA qa'-idan. 13 

And his It said right. And this child him Irooi aUMi-d. 

WA'gien 1a stA 'Afi i' i,.SLa's-qaliya'n. I :" tldi'nl, tldi'nl, 14 

And him from himself it turned around. "Ildt'Dl. Ildi'ni, 

tldi'nl,"; | hln I' sQ'idan. Da 1a I' qle'sdade g* 1' I'wa'gas 15 

Ildi'nl," tike it begansaying. For his It foi^et to it waaalrald 

aIQ' r sa'wan. WA'gien 1a stA 1' djitfie"els t.u ha'os^n 1' kie 16 
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name again. Then it returned to him. And, when it came to him 
he again told it his name. "Say 'Ildl'nl'," said IJdi'nl to this child. 
And the child in turn said so. And again it said it right. . Then, as 
it went away from him, it began repeating his name. "Ildl'ni, 
Ildl'nl, IJdI'nl," it began saying. While it was saying "tldi'nl" it 
entered the house. That time it did not forget the name. 

And, even while opening the door, it kept repeating " Ildl'm." The 
child said to its grandfather: " Grandfather, find Itdi'ni; grandfather, 
find Tldl'ni." And it led its grandfather to the place from whence 
it had come. They came to where he floated. The wife was also 
with them. And, being at once, much troubled at the sight of him, 
they quickly got into bis canoe. They came in front of their house 
with him. 

When they got out they wanted to take him up to the house 
quickly. Then he showed them his legs. He also showed them that 
he was unable to stand. He merely made signs with his fingers. He 

1 da P qle'sgadan. WA'giSn ha'osin la gui I' sta'e'lan. WA'giSn 

tat It loigot. And again tiim toward It lelurned. And 

2 la 'An r qa'Llas l.u ha'osfn ki'a'ii lag" 1' sudai'an. "Jldi'ni hm 

him lo tt uaiue when aKfiin hta name to ?t he lold, -hdi'm like 

3 } su," hin anA'R 'a'as ha'osin iMl'ni sudai'an. WA'gi§n anA'S 

(imp.) >»>':" like Ibis child ae^n llili'ni said lu. And this 

i a'as ha'osin gina'n sa'wani. WA'gien ha'osin 1' kllyS'daiane. 

child agaio like said. And again he Bald it right. 

5 Wa'L,u ha'osin Ia stA I' qS'-its-qallyan V kie' 1' klwi'dAiiidan. 

Then again (torn him it as it went away his name it began lo repeal. 

6 I :"IMrnI, Ildi'ni, IHi'ni,": I hin 1' su'-idan. Hawa'n "Ildi'ni" hin 

■'lldi'ni, iiai'nl, Ildi'ni," liLe It began to say. Yet ■■ildi'ni" like 

7 1' su'gAndan na g' 1' qatc'ai'an. Wa'L.u Llao gAm kie' da 1' 

while It wasaaying bonae lo it entered. Then, -however, not Ihename [or It 

8 q le'sgadanan. 

9 WA'gien kliwe' I' da'a'sLtcIasi 'ai'yan "lldi'ni," I' su'daltclaian: 

And the door it opened rightthrough "IWrni," he wentln sajing: 

10 " Tcina'-i, tMi'nl qeigA'iia," hin a'nAii 'a'as tci'nAn sudai'an. 

" Qrandfather, tidi'ni And," like thia child its grand fatber aald to. 

H WA'gien gifi'stA 1' qa'gan 'a 1' tci'na la V 'alqa'-idan. WA'gien 

And Iroin whence It went to its grand- lis it led. And 

12 ga-i'ns g° la 'An I' tsLla'a'wan, L' dja i'sin la Ai idia'n. WA'gifin 

filiated at Mm to they came. His wife Coo him with was. ' - AdS 

13 na"aistAganan Y iklwI'dAsLVua'n'was l.u la'gu'e 1' xu'stALiawan, 

as soon aa (they sow they were much troubled when Into his they got quickly, 

him) (eanoe) 

14 WA'giSn ne xetg" Ia dA'nAl I' 'a'sgada'wan. 

And the infront him with they arrived, 

15 L' istla}a"was gign hawl'dan na g' I' isde'ye d° 

They gotoB when quickly bouse lo him take up to 

]fj la I'gud Alia" wan. WA'giSn qlo'lawufi la I' qlnda"wan. Gia'ga-i 

they wanted 10 do to htm. And his legs he showed to them. ToeSnd 

17 'ado' 1' 'esga'si i'sin la 1' qgnda"wan. Ht'iian 'a-i la sLii'silAHganan. 

hewaaunaSe too he ahowed them. Only he madeaigna with hiaflngera. 
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did not know their language. And the man ran up for his mat. And, 
when he. brought it down, they placed him upon the mat. Then they 
carried him into the house. They placed him near the tire. 

Then they put warm thinga upon him. And they also warmed him 
at the fire. They also put warm things on his head. They also 
warmed water for hta legs. And, when the water became warmed a 
little, the woman began putting it upon his legs. At the same time 
the man also kept warm things on his head. And, &s he sat there, he 
tried to straighten his legs a little. They became well. They stopped 
putting hot water on them. 

And, when he asked for a stick, they gave it to him. And, after 
they gave it to him, he raised himself up. He tried to go outside. 
And, after he had sat outside for awhile, he came back ^ain with the 
help of his stick. They did not give him food because they saw that 
something was the matter with him. Although they bad not seen him 
before they saw tliat he was a chief. 

Then they warmed water for him. They also cooked food for him, 

GAm l1 kti 1' gudAi5'a'Ran. WA'giSn nAii I'tinas Igus do 'atAga'lan. 

Nol Ibelr lao- he knew. And the maa mat lor ran up. 



Wa'L.u gtn k!i'na la gui 1' I'sdala^wan. WA'gien tcla'anue 3 

Then things wnnn him upon they put. And Uie Are 

'a isi'n la 1' LAkli'nAnida'wan. WA'gien 1' qadjl'ii gu I'stn gin 4 

in too him they made warm, AM hia head at too timigs 

kll'na la 1' I'sda'ogaiian. WA'gifin V k!ial hAu isi'n xao la 5 

warm him they put on. And his lega l«o liquid bla 

1' bikli'nASLa'wan. WA'giSn xao Inan klmlsLa's L.Q 1' k!ia'l gui 6 

they warmed for. And liquid a little became narm when his legs upon 

nAfi dja'adas tsda'idan. WA'tal haS I'Hnas hAn isi'n 1' qi'dii g* gin 7 

the vomaa began putt- At the same the man l«o his head to things 

inglt. time 

kll'ndaganan, WA'gifin Ifia'n 1' qia'oas g" hAn qloUwu'n 1' 8 

kept putting warm. A^ a liltle he sat there eren bifl legs he 

ya'gAJdaian. WA'gien la'na la'gane. Wa'L.u Lan la'na V 'a'Jda'wane. 9 

triedto straighten. And hla wereiood Then stopped bis be put hot water on. 

WA'gien sqifi'nu 1' ginA'ns gi^n la g* l1 eqlasLai'an. WA'gien la g' l1 xo 

Aim slick be aeked to when blm to tbeygaveit. And Mm 10 they 

sqlasLa's l.u 'ah 1' kJtgia'gan. Wi'gign kiag* agA'f5 1' kI'L.siiwagMafi- n 

gave It when him- he stcxid up by Am to the ofhim. he tried to go. 

an. WaViSr kia I' qiao qaod ha'osin silga'nan agA'ii 1' kT'L.SLtcIaian. ]2 

dde wbUe oCtheetick. 

L' ^a'dagas la 1' qg'S'was aJu' gAm tao la g* 1' I8da"afi'uga5an. 13 

Be wudtl^rent his they saw therelore not food blm to they gave. 



xao la'An 1 


' qg'm'sLda'wan. 


11a' i'sin 


tao la 'An jg 


liquid lor him 


they warmed. 


Besides 


food blm for 


(wator) 
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And, when the water was warm, she put a great deal of grease into it, 
and they set it before hina. She also gave him a spoon. This is how 
the ancient people did. And after he had drunk the broth she also 
set food before him. She let him eat grease with it. And after he 
was through eating she put another kind of food before him. When 
she saw that he ate his food as if he were well she gave him another 
kind of food. 

And he (the husband) saw that he had become well, and he said to 
his wife: " When the wind is fair we will go with him to the town." 
It was evening. And they did not sleep during the night because they 
wanted to go to the town with him. But the chief slept soundly. 
And while he slept they put their things on the beach. They also 
launched their canoe. And they put their things into the canoe. 
They did not live far from the town. And when he awoke they told 
him they were going away with him. 



i dAyuanan. WA'gien la xetg" V tctlsa"wane. WA'gien sLagu'l isi'n 

very much. And him before they put it. And Bpooo too 

i la g" r tIa'osLaian. Ao LAg" ll.u' xade' wAga'ffan. WA'gien 

blm to abe gave. This how the aneienl people were doing. And 

M'n la xetg" V tsdai'ani. To 



5 xAn i'ain wAsiiwe't la 1' tadai'an. WA'giSn 1' tagi's gi^n tao qlA'lat 

too with it hiiDBhe lei eal. And he finl^ht'd when food another 

eating kind 

6 hAn isi'n la xetg° 1' isdai'an. WA'gi§n dA'man la g* tas fa 1' 

too him before ebe put. An^ well he some- ate his she 

7 qens a1 ffln ta'wa qlA'lat I'sln la g* 1' tsdai'an. 

saw withflome food another too him to she gave, 
kind of 

8 WA'giSn dA'man 1' 'eJs la 1' qft'nan gi^n hm dja"AR V 

And well he became him ebe Eaw and like his wife he 

9 sudai'an, "Tadia'o las l.u Inaga'-i 'a U dA'nAi tlalA'fi Luqa'-idasan." 

saidto, "Wind is when the town to him with we willgo by canoe." 

10 WA'giSn smiai'yAn. WA'gien gAm 'ii'Igua 1' qlASL'a'fi'uganan 

And it was evening. And not in (he night they were sleeping 

11 Ia dA'fiA} Inaga'-i 'a Luqa'-idS dA 1' gudAri'a'wan a'Jb. A'nAfi 

him with the town to go to ^hey wanted because. This 

12 I'Llagidas Llao qlayQ'anan. WA'gien 1' q.'as tlaJ L'a'we 

chlel, however, slept much. And he slept «hlle the 

property 

13 qU'tAgafia 1' rsda"wan. lu6' Ist'n tcSng" A'na 1' isda"wan. 

on the beach they put. The canoe too Into the sea theirs (hey pul. 

14 WA'gien Lu'gue rfn A'fSa 1' isda"wan. GAm Inaga'-i stA 1' 

Alia into (he tSngs (hein they pul. Not Ihefown from they 

15 dji'lii'aiia'wan. WA'gien 1' ski'nas L.u Ia dA'fiAl 1' Luqa'-ida'wasis 

lived far. And be awoke when him with they would go off by canoe 
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Then the woman went in their canoe. The man went with him in 
his canoe. They came to the town with him. And the people were . 
astonished at them. Before that they had one canoe. And when 
[they saw] that they had two they were surprised at them. They 
were a great crowd waiting outside for them. Then they saw another 
person sitting in their [canoe]. 

And when they came ashore the whole town went to them, for they 
had never seen him before. They came with him to the Stikine town. 
They quickly took him into the bouse. And the house was full of 
Stikine people, men, women, and children. They were surprised to 
see him. Although they had never seen him before, they saw that he 
was a chief. 

And now the one who came to the town with him said to the crowd: 
"When my grandchild went out to play it found this person. It 
went to play. After it had been gone for a while it came in. Then, 

WA'giSn la'gia Lu'e gu'a nAii dia'das Luqa'gan. NaH I'linas 

Ana hS oflnoe iti the woman wenthy The man 

bAn isi'n gia Lue'gu'a Ia dA'fial Luqa'gan. WA'gien 1a dA'iiAl Inaga'-i 
gu 1' LufsLla'awan. VWgi&n 1a l1 qlAla"wan. WA'kunast' Lue' 

Bt they came by canoe. And they H-eresurpriaed Before It the 

la 'as'wa'nsifia'wani. WA'giSn wed Llao lil 'a'stAR'wasi l.u 



xa'da qlA'lat la'gu'a tcla'fiwas l! qfi'Ban. 6 

person another in theirs sat they saw. 

WA'gien 1' kitiJ'djagAJ'was L.u Inaga'-i 'aakl" bAn V 7 
do'it'awane gAm wA'kunast' 1a l! qen'a'ngafiaji A'Ja. StAklA'n 8 
liiaga'-i gu la dA'iiAt 1' LuiSLla'a'wan. WA'gien hawi'dan na g* fl 

town at him with they came by canoe. And quicUy house to 

la Lt fsda"wan. WA'gien StAklA'n xade' iJa'ndjide isgic'n dja'de 10 
they took Chen). And the Stikine people the men and the 

dAnAla'n isi'n 'a'aga-i dA'fiAlan isi'n na-i ataga'ne. La lI 11 

with too the children with too the house was full. Them they 

gus'a'na'wagan. GAm WA'kunast' lA l! qe'ii 'aiigafian klia'nan 12 



WAgiS'n ao la dA'tiat 1' Luqa'L.agan. HIn ga sklu'lasga-i 14 

And now him with they came home. Like Sie crowd 

ga V sa'wan, " Dl tlakU'n naii'a'gAn l.u a'nAii xa'das I' 15 

lo he said. "My grandchild wentout when this person it 

to play 

qe'igAn. L' nari'a'gAn. L' go qaod I' qa'tcSIgAn. HitU'n 16 

found. It went to play. It was after it came In. Then 
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as it opened the door, it came in saying ' Ildi'ni, iJdi'ni, Grand- 
father, lidi'nl found,' it said. So we went to see him. And we took 
him into the house. He was unable to stand. His legs were bent 
together. And we carried him up in a mat to the house. We worked 
over him all day [to make him well]. And after he did stand up he 
went outaide with the help of a cane. Then we gave him food. 
When he got well we came this way with him. I came hither with 
him because I did not want to remain alone with him in an uninhab- 
ited place,'" be said. 

While they were telling about him the people observed that he was 
feeling of his skin with his teeth. And they told one another about 
what he did. Then the chiefs of the Stikine people said: "Taste the 
chief's blood." Then one felt of his skin with his teeth. And when 
he lifted his head he said: "The chief's blood is salt." Then the chiefs 
of the Stikine people were very much astonished. Then they knew 
that he had been blown about for a very long time. And the town 

1 kliwe' 1' da'a'sLtcIigAndan, "Itdi'ni, TidT'nl" htn I' suda'ltcIigAn. 

the door U asopened. "bdl'nl. ttdi'ni," like It csme to saying. 

2 "Tci'na tldi'ni qeigA'na," hin 1' su'gAn. AMil'Alu la tlaU'R • 

"Grand- lldl'nl (l) laund," like it said. Therefore him we 

3 qSH'a'gAn. WA'gign na g* la tlaU'H fsdagAn. Gia'ga-i 'ad6' 1' 

went lo Bee. AnS house to blm we took. To Bland around he 

IgaklA'dAfiagAn. WA'giSn Igus 



6 Lei'ldAfigAn. WA'giSn 1' gia'gAn l.u kia'g* agA'n 1' kiL.'sLUwagAn. 

7 Wa'i,.u la tlaU'H f" ga ta'dagAn. L' U'gas l.u ha'lgui g" la dA'nAl 

Tbeo him we ^ |avetoeat He was well whea hkher ^him with 

8 tIalA'n Lui'st!eidAn. LigA'nlanan la s'un la dA'uAl idjiga'-i g' di 

we went by canoe. In an nninbabited I alone liim wltb stay to I 

place 

9 gwa'was AiQ' halgui' la dA'nAl 1 Luqa'-idAn," hin 1' sa'wan. 

disliked Iherelore hither him with I eame by eahoe, " like he said. 

10 La a1 r giala'ndawa's tial qla'lAii 1' ^jIogudA'ns la'na l! qS'B- 

Hlm of he related while his skin he felt wltb bis his they saw 

(they) teeth him 

11 qloldaian. WA'giSn gu'tgA la l! sudai'an. WA'giSn StAkU'n xade' 

secretly. And to each hica they told about And dtikine people 

12 I'Llade hin sa'wan: "NaR I'Lladas 'a-i t qSogudA'n'o." WA'gi@n 

13 1' oIaI la'na uAii qlo'tsgiMaian. WA'giSn stA 1' 'A'nstALlas l.u 

his skin his one lelt wiOi his teeth. And from he lifted his head when 

14 "NAii I'Lladas 'a'-iyu tAiia'gAngua," htn 1' sa'wan. Wa'L.u StAklA'n 

"The Ghiers blood that Ubb.IV' like he said. Then theStiklne 

15 xade' qlA'ldAiiayua'nan. Dji'na 1' x.u'tgAngwaiian 'ah wa'L.u la'iia 
people were vtty much A long he was olown about for then his 
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people went outside. Then they knew what had happened to him, 
but they did not know whence he had come. 

And they began to care for him. He was there for many years. 
And he remained there always. He did not go back, because he did 
not know where his town waa. He had four children. Two were 
boys and two were girls. And all the time he was at the Stikine he 
wept for his children. But he did not weep for his wife,' And the 
one who had found him made him his friend (i. e., took him into his 
family and clan). 

And after he bad lived there for a long time he came to understand 
their language. After he had wept for a while he sang a crying song. 
He began the followinjf crying song: | :"Heg.onone' La'gwaiye 
dju'qoqoltedj.: j Ha guse', ha guse' le'ni gita'ni haguse'."" And he 
joined that tribe. Then he told them that he had belonged to the 
Fish-eggs and they all gave themselves to him because they saw that 
he was a chief. And his friends, the Fish-eggs, lost him. 

l! u'nsAd'elan, WA'gien Inaga'-i xa'de kia'g" Idja'ne. LAg" V 1 
they came (o know. aSA tbe lown ihe outslot- wcnl. How be 

'ets 'An la l1 u'nsAdAls l.u Li'djIstA Y is gAm 'ah l! u'nsAda'afian. 2 

waa for him they knew when wnenve be was not lor tbey knew, 

like 

WA'gien 'a'iib g 

qoan gut g" 1' Idja'ni. WA'gien g" hAn 1' Ligai'e'lane. Gahi 4 

meny during Ihere he whs. And there right he smyett always Not 

Ijolned Ihe tribe). 
siJga'n stA- 1' (s'a'nane gAm Li'djan 1' LAg* Is 'ad I' u'nsAd'affan A'la. 5 

L' gl'dalAn stAnsa'iian. StAfi la Ua'ndjldagan gien stAii ist'n 6 



s'a'-iiganan. Dja"An dA L!ao gAm V s'a-ii'a'figafian. WA'gien la 8 
nAfi qe'yaiyan 1' taodi'tgigan. 9 

one found him tqok ^rhls 

WA'gifen g" 1' isxA'nsgats L.u lI kil 1' gwa'lan. WA'gien I' 10 

And liieru be lived along when their Isn- he undersiood. And he 

time guflge 

s'a'-iigAii qaod 'aR I' ki'lklAdju-idan. WA'gien hin V klAdju'idan: n 

wept alter for he began losing a And like he t>^«n Hinging: 

awhile eryliigsong. 

! :" Heg.6n5ne' La'gwaiye diu'q°q''ltedj: | | :Haguse': ] 12 

Le'ni gtta'ni haguse'." 
WA'gien s" hAn I' Ltgai'^elane. WA'giSn 1' Kla'ogAs '*'nstA 13 

And there right he joined the tribe. Anf he was of the about 

Fiah-egga 

A'iia i' sa'wan gi6n la g* agA'n l! I'sda'odjawan T I'Llagidas la'Ha 14 

bl9 he told and him to them- tbey all gave he whs R cbiel his 

l! qfiriga'fian Ala'. WA'gien 1' ta'olAii Kla'was 1' godiaga'nan, 15 

Ihey WW hecauae. Aiid his Irietidetbe Flsheggs bitn lout. 
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And by and by his friends heard that he was a chief of the Stikine. 
In old times people did not go to other places. They fastened a 
feather to the end of a stick, and they raised it. If the feather was 
not moved bj' the wind they went out." Therefore his people did not 
learn about him quickly. But afterward they heard about him. And 
when he knew that his friends had heard about him he sent down the 
songs for his friends. By and by, when they heard his [songs], his 
friends were very glad. "Although I want to go to you, there is no 
way to do so. I am very well off. But there I was not happy. My 
friends, the women and men of the Fish-eggs, are very numerous."' 
Then bis friends ceased to be sad for him, because they knew he was 
happy. But his wife was married to another man, for they had 
thought that he was dead. 

This is the end, 

1 Li'sL.uAn wA'gien, StAklA'n At ta'oUn 'au I' I'Lladas la'iia i,l 

By and by however Stikine of htsfrlends (or he was chief hi^ t'-" 

2 ki'ngudafian. GAm LlAklwa'nan i.l.u' LA'gui l! Luqa'-idAfigani 

Tieard. Not any Lime inold toany they starled by eaiiw. 

ttmes plaoea 

3 Sqla'fi-kune itA'n'u lI kiu'Jgudjilganau. WA'gien sa 

End of a stick feather they "aaleiiedT And lip they 

4 ktJgudiilga'iiane. GAm Itanue' x.ii'lklwesiHansi l.u hitlA'n 

llltedll. Not the teftther was moved by the wind when then 

5 Luqa'-idanan. AMji'aJu gAm la 'ah hawi'dan lI u'nsadAl'anan, 

started ou< by cenae. Therefore not him for quickly they knew. 

6 WA'gifin sile't la l! ki'ngudafian. WA'gien I' ta'oUi! 1' kl'figudAns 

And alter- him they hear<l about. And his Irlends him heard about 

7 'ah V u'nsAd'elan l,u s'a'lafie ta'olAn dA I' xA'ndjut!a'lane, 

for he came to know when the song hia friends for he sent down. 

8 WA'gien 1.1'sL.uAn la l! guda'flan l.u 1' ta'oUfi gu'dAfie layua'nan: 

And by and by hi a they heard when his friends the minds were very good: 

9 "DalA'ii 'a di gutqa'o skli^'nan gAm LAg" dalA'ii 'a di 'e'tKne 

"You to I want to go although not how yon lo I can go 

10 qa"AngangAfi. Dl layua'ngAfi. Ha'oL.n tlao gAm di la"AngAn, 

Istobeaeen. I am very well off. There however not I was happy, 

11 Di ta'olAfi K!a'was djade' isgie'n ila'ndjide i'sin qoanyua'ngAn." 
gudAfie' stie'gan 1' las ■ 'An lI 

happy 
lAn i'lina qiA'lat in'e'lan 1' klo'tAls 

All l& l! u'nsAdan A'}a. 
lor his Ihey thought because. 
Hao Lan 'e'lgAfi. 
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The almost complete absence of a mythici element in this slory sus^eata that it 
may be founded on fact. At leaat it must have been used t« explain a, relationship 
supposed to exist between the Fish-e^B, a branch of the great StA'stas family of 
Masset, which belonged to the Eagle clan, and some family among the Stikine 
Indians. 

' So the word Kliu'stA was somewhat doubtfully translated to me. It stood near 
the northwestern angle of Graham island opposite North island. 

' A song supposed to have power in calming Btornis. 

' Fearing to expose themselves to possible danger from an entirely strange man. 
There was no assurance of safety between man and man unless both were of the same 
family or peace was known to exist between their respective families The verbs in 
this quotation have the past-experienced ending, -g*n. Had this been related by a 
person who had learned the facts from somebody else they would ha\e taken the 
past-inexperienced ending, -an. 

' Accidents like this were often supposed to be brought about by the unfaithfulness 
of a man's wife, and it is not unlikely that the chief may have suspected that he had 
suffered in this way. 

'Tlingit words. 

•This is evidently mythical. The same thing used to be said of the Pitch people. 
See Memoirs of the Jesnp North Pacific Expedition, volume v, part i, page 91. 

' He speaks of his new friends as if they belonged to his own family at End-of-trail 
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STORIES ACCOMPANIED BY TEXTS 
How Shining -HEAVENS caused himself to be born 

(Told by Waller MuOregor ot the Seallon-towii people] 

She waa a chief's daughter at Djii.' Hei' father had a slave he 
owned watch her. Then she said to the slave: "Tell a certain one 
that I say I am in love with him." And, when she went out with him 
to defecate next day, she asked the slave if he had told him. And 
he said to the chief's daughter: " He says he is afraid of your father." 
He had not told him, and he lied. 

She told the slave to tell another that she was in love with him, 
and again he did not tell him. He told her he feared her father. 
When she was unable to get any of her father's ten nephews she went 
with the slave. And her father discovered it. 

Then they abandoned her. Only the wife of her youngest uncle 
left some food for her. 

She went down on the beach to dig. After she had worked for 
some time ahe dug out a cockleshell. In it a baby cried. Then she 
looked at it. A small child was in it. Then she took it to the house. 
She put something soft around it, and, although she did not nurse it, 
it grew fast. Soon it began to creep. Not a long time after that it 
walked about. 

One time the child aaid: " Here, mother, like this." He moved his 
hand as if drawing a bowstring. Whefl he said the same thing 
again she understood what he meant. Then she hammered out a cop- 
per bmcelet she wore into a bow for him, and another she hammered 
into arrows. When she had finished [the bow] she gave it to him 
along with the two arrows. He was pleased with them. 

Then he went out to hunt birds. When he came back, he brought 
his mother a cormorant. His mother ate it. The day after he went 
hunting again. He brought in a goose to his mother. His mother 
ate it. And next day he again went hunting. He brought in a 
wren. Then he skinned it. He dried [the skin]. He treasured it. 
And nextdayalso he brought in a klu'tcMx.u." That, too, he skinned. 
That too, he dried. And the next day he brought in a blue jay. He 
skinned and dried that also. The day after that he brought in a 
woodpecker. That he also skinned. That he also dried. 

One time some one was talking to his mother. The house creaked 
moreover. And when day broke he awoke in a fine house. The 
carvings on the house posts winked with their eyes.' Master Carpenter 
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EAIDA TEXTS AND HYTHH 



SiSf aga'n qeidao.a'g.an 



1j' gida'gan wAnsu'ga DjQ gu a. L' xa'tg.a haS xA'ldAna dag.at'as 
1' qa'-idjitdag.AiJAs. Gie'nhao haH xA'ldARAs hAii Ia la su'udas 
"Ha'lA ala'na at I ta'-idisffiAn gl sl'wufi." (Jiln dag.ala'-ig.a 1a 
dA'nat la qax.ua'lgaga'-i L.u daK xA'ldAHAs 1a gi 1a suudaga'-i gi 
la at la kia'nAfiAS- GiSn hAn nAfi gida'a gi 1a si'wus "DaR xa'tg.a 
gi 1' }g.oa'gan I' su'ugAii." Gaid 1a uu'udag.AfiAsi sk!ia,'xAn la 
ktu'gadafi wAnsu'ga. 

NAfi sg.oa'na at e'sin la ta'-isinAs nAn xA'ldAnAs gi 1a ni'djtHxa'lsi 
gien I'sin gAm 1a su'udag.AiiAsi. Gi6n 1' xa'tg.a gi 1' Ig.oa'gan Ugi 
la si'wua. L' xa'tga na'tg.alAfl La'alAt^ g.ado' la kilg.efsgaiya'-i l.u 
nAQ g^da's haH XA'ldAnAS at ta'iyan WAnsu'ga. Gifin 1' xa'tg.a g-An 
u'nsAtdAJsi. 

GiS'nhao Ia stA l! tcIa'sdaiyaR wAnsu'ga. L' qa'g.aUn sg.oa'na 
dja'ag.a daog.ana'gas i^g.u'nxAn gata' U gi Inxai'yaH wAnsQ'ga. 

L' djig.a'gasg.aga'nafi wAnsQ'ga. GaHa'R U i'djin qa'odi skia'l 
q!al Ia Ig.eg.a'-istaiyas. G.a nAii g.a'xa sg.a'-iJas. Gifin Ia qea'fiAsi, 
G.a nAfi g.a'xa k.'A'tdju LdA'sdiaai. Gi6n na gi Ia la L.'x.idAS. La 
g.ado' gi'nA ha'nawa Ia ii^idai'yas, gien gAiD Ia la Lit'ndag.Ans ijkIi9,'xAii 
1' inag.a'-i x.a'Ralas. A'asin 1' Lx.uqa'g.unx.idAX. Gadi stA ga 
dji'ifiag.Afig.A'ndixAn I' qag.o'fix.idAs. 

GaatxA'ii iiaR g.a'xas liAn sT'wiis "Na, a'wa-i hAn a." BLiaR Ia 
i'djig.ona'das. Ga'-istA i'sifi gana'fi la sa'oga'-i L.Q gi'nA Ia sQ'udas 
g.An r u'nsAtdAts. Gifin x.fll Ia si.!gAtx.ai'as la g.An Ig.et g.An Ia 
qla'dARA's gi^n haR sg.oa'na i'siR tcIidaU'R g.An la q!a'dARAs, La 
g.e'iJgtdaga'-i l.u tcIidaUBa'-i sq!a'8tin dA'Rat Ia gi Ia xasLa'si. At I' 
gudAna'-i la'gasi. 

GiSn r xe'tet-tclt'nJgoafigas. L' sti'iLlxaga'-i l.u klia'lu a-u'n gi 
Ia klu'sLtcIias. L' a'og.a 1' ta'gAa. Ga-i dag.ala'-ig.a t'sin 1' xetl't- 
tcllnlgoaiigai'yas. Lgitg.u'n awufi gi Ia L.SLtclai'yafi wAnsQ'ga. L' 
a'og.a 1' ta'gAs. Gien dag.ala'-ig.a i'stH V xete't-tc!tnlgoa'iigaiaw, 
Da'tcli Ia L.'sLtcIa8. Gien A'fig.a Ia la Lista'si. La la qia'g.adas. 
La la qoya'das. Gi&n dag.ala'-ig.a e'siH k!u'tc!ix,u Ia L.'sLtciias. 
La 6'sin A'ng.a Ia il'stas. La &'sm Ia qia'g.adas. Gien dag.ala'-ig.a 
I'sIn Llai'Llai Ia L.'sLtelias. La §'stn Ia Ll'staa gifin Ia la qia'g.adas. 
Ga-i dag.ala'-ig.a I'sin sLu'djag.ada'R lAi.'sLttilias. Lal'stR lALl'stas. 
La e'siri la qia'g.adas. 

GaatxA'nbao 1' a'og.a g.a nAn kilgula's. Na'ga-i I'stH Iqeg.otclflgasi, 
Gien sing.aL.a'nas gi§n na'ga-i la'gasi g.ei Ia skt'nxaasi. Na'ga-i kluxa'o- 
xARa-i q!eida'-i qeaulda'nAsi. WAtg.adaga'B hao lag.An agA'ii g.on- 
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let himself beoome his father. He got up and said to him: "Come, 
chief, my child, let me dress you up." Then he went to him and 
he put fair-weather clouds' upon his face. "Now, chief, my son, 
come and sit idle seaward." As soon aa he did so, the weather was 
good. 

One time he asked to go fishing with his father. "We will pull 
out Devilfish-fished- for." And on their way to fish they pulled it 
out.* Then they stopped at House- fishing-ground.' He seated his 
father in the bow. After he had looked at the rising sun for a while 
be said: " Now, father, say ' The chief among them thinks he will take 
it.'" This his father said. "Say 'The one who comes around the 
island thinks he will take it,' father." And he said so. " Father, say 
'The shadow increases upon Tc!i'nla-i; hasten, chief.'" And so he 
said. "Father, say *The great one coming up against the current 
begins thinking of it.' " So he said. "Father, say ' The great one 
coming putting gravel in his mouth thinks of it.'" So he said. And 
again, " Father, say ' You look at it with white-stone eyes (i. e., good 
eyes).' Father, say 'Great eater begins thinking of it.'" So he said.' 

After he had finished saying these things it seized the hook. At 
once it pulled him round this island. He struck the edges of the 
canoe with his hands. He said to it: " Master Carpenter made you. 
Hold yourself up." The thing that pulled him about in the fishing 
ground again pulled him round the island. 

And when it stopped he tried to pull in the lines. He pulled out 
something wonderful, head first. Broad .seaweeds grew upon its lips. 
It lay with halibut nests piled together [around it].' He began to 
put the halibut into the canoe. When the canoe was full he pulled 
the canoe out to make it larger. After he had put them in for a 
while longer his canoe was full, and he released it. 

Then they went awa}'. He brought halibut to his wife. She dried 
them. Then he again called for his son, and when he had finished 
painting him up he said to him: " Now, chief, my son, go over there 
and see your uncles." So he started thither. He came and sat down 
at the end of the town. After he had sat there for a while they 
discovered him. They came running to him. They then found out 
who he was. And they again moved over to where his mother lived. 

After they had lived there for a while he went out wearing his wren 
skin. He said: "Mother, look at me." Then his mother went out 
after him. He sat as broad, high, cumulus clouds over the ocean." His 
mother looked. Then he came in and asked his mother: " Did 1 look 
well ? " " Yes, chief, my son, you looked well." Then he also took 
the blue-jay skin, and he said to his mother: "Look at me." Then 
she went out after him. Her son sat blue, broad, and high over the 
sea. Then he came in and said: " Mother, did I look well ? " " Yes, 
chief, my son, you looked well." And he also went out with the 
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ag.a'g.aLlxadai'yan wAnsQ'ga. L' q!a)&'was gien bAii 1a la su'udas 
' Ha-i L.ag.A'I ki'lsLa-i Jqen halA' dA'ngi 1 g^'ng.atdjaii." Gie'nliao 
la g.a Ia qa'gAs gi6n I' xa'na la yanxa'gida'das. " Ha-i, ki'lsLa-i Iqen, 
qtddAX.ua' la sa'anaqla'osg.a." (jien gana'xAn 1a isi'si gana'xAn 
sTii-laa'was. 

(JaatxA'nhao g.o'ng.aii dA'nat la xa'o-insa'iiaH wAiisu'ga. Na'o-gl- 
xa'cgaiyas tlalA'n dAnti:!lsta'sga." Giln 1' xa'o-ins gut 1a la dAiitcIi'- 
stAtlalas. Gifeo Na-giu' g.a 1a gei'sLg.eitgigAs. G.o'ng.aii sqe'ugu- 
g.awasi' g.a 1a tcIS'ngtngifiAs. Tcli'g.oya-i la qea'q la'-ida'ldi qa'odi 
hAn 1' si'wus " Ha-i, g.e'figa-i, ' Wasu'g.a q!ola'-i u gudai'dadiafi,' hAn 
A su." Gana'xAn 1' g.S'ng.a -jrwusi. " ' Gwai'ts g.ado' guda'lskianAsi 
gudaJ'dsdian,' hAn a su, g.5'figa-i." Gifin gana'xAn 1a siVusi, 
" 'Tc!ftIu-i-xa'stAwan, i'Llgas. G.a la gudARa'n Ig.a'giii,' hAn a su, 
g.o'ng&":i," GiSn gana'xAn 1a sl'wusi. " ' Dju tIa'x.ustA qayu'djiwa-i 
u gudal'dadiafi', hAn a su, g.O'nga-i." Gafia'xAn 1a sQ'daiyag.Ani. 
•' *Lg,a'xets nAn xata'ndals yii'djiwa-i gudai'dadiafi,' liAn A su 
g.o'iiga-i," Gana'xAn 1a su. GiSn hAn t'sin " ' G.Q'dansda-xA'nadas 
a'thao da qea'tcigidJAn,' hAn a su, g.6'nga-i." " ' X.a'mAJtAgoan 
yu'djiwa-i u gudal'dadian,' hAn a su, g.6'nga-i." Gana'xAn 1a su'usi. 

A'sga-i gana'n 1a sugi'ga-i l.u 1a gu 1a qIa'oLlxai'yan wAnsu'ga. 
A'asiii a'si gwai'ya-i g.ado' Ia la g.Alg.a'lgAlda'asi. Lua'-i dji'ina 
A'ng.a Ia sqotskida'nan wAnsu'ga. " WAtg.adaga'n dAii L'g.olg.ag.An. 
Si'a la agA'H xaA'ndju" hAn Ia la su'udas. Giwa'i g.a Ia ga g.Alga'- 
istasi. I'stB^'sin gwai'a-i g.ado'xa Ia ga g.Alga'lg.Aldaasi. 

Gien I'sin gfi'-isLia-i L.u Ia gi Ia dA'ng.aawas. Gii'gus tlag.ane' la 
dAfiA'ndjtLlxas. L' klu'dA gut n^'lagAs. L' ItA'lgaga'-i gutg.A'n 
q!a'-idasi. Xagwa'-i Ia iL.x.ida'n wAnsu'gAn. Lua'-i la'g.a sta"gasi 
giengutg.e'istA Ia dAngi'djiLlxagA'riAsi. La il. qa'o+di Lua'-i la'g.a 
sta"gasi gifin Ia la L'sigias. 

GiSn stA Ia Luqa'-ig. oasi. Dja'g.Aii gi xagwa'-i U Lgua'si. L' 
dja'g.a qia'gada'si. Gie'nhao tsin gitg.A'fi g.An Ia g.ag.oya'nan 
WAnsu'ga. Gi^n i'sin Ia gi Ia gi'fig.atgi'ga-i L.Q Ia la su'udas " Ha-i, 
ki'IsLa-i Iq^n, adjx.ua' dAfi qa'g.aUfi naxa'ns ia qi'^g-a." GiS'nhao 
g.a Ia qa'idAfi wAnsu'ga. Lnaga'-i gia'ogi Ia qIa'oLlxasi. L' q!a'o-u 
qa'odi la g.ei l! qe'xas. La l1 da'ox.ides. A'hao lI lag.A'n l! 
u'nsAtdaalaii wAnsu'ga. GiSn gagu' 1' a'og.a na'gAS g.a Vsia l! 
tctig.ahu'nAfiAS. 

Gu Ia naxa'ng.o qao'+di datc!a'-i q!Al dA'nat A'ng.a la qax.ua'lafi 
WAnau'ga. "A'wa-i, dl Ia qe'xafi" hAn 1' si'vfus. Gien 1' a'og.a 1' 
L.g.a qax.ua'las. TAiig. ona'-i g.a I' qwe'g.awa-qlo'ldjiwas. L' a'og.a 
qe'ifiAs, Gien 1' qatelai'as gien a-u'fi at Ia kifi'nAnAS "Di gua la'ga." 
"A'ffa, ki'lsLa-i IqSn, dAii la'gAn." Gifi'nhao L!ai'Llga-i qlAl t'stn Ia 
isdai'yan wAnsu'ga. Gien hAn a'wun Ia su'udas " Di la qo'xAfi." Gifin 
1' g.o'L.ag.a la qax.ua'lasi. TAffg. ona'-i g.a 1' gi'tg.a g.6'lg.al q!o'l- 
djiwasi. Gien 1' qatclai'as gi^n hAn 1' si'wus "A'wa-i dl gua la'ga." 
"A'iia, ktlsLa'-i lq€n, dAn la'gAo." GiSn sLudja'g.adABa-i I'sIn dA'iiat 
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woodpecker and said; " Mother, look at me." Then she went out 
after him. He sat over the sea, the upper part of him being red. 
She smiled at her son, and when he came in he said: " Mother, did I 
look well?" "Yes, chief, my son, the supernatural beings will not 
tire of looking at you." 

Then he said: "Mother, I shall see you no more, I am going away 
from you. When 1 sit in front of QlanA'ii'* in the morning, there 
will be no breeze. No one can touch me." When the sky looks like 
my face as my father painted it there will be no wind. In me (i, e., in 
my days) people will get their food."'' " Now, chief, my son, when 
you sit there in the morning I will send out feathers for you." 

Then he started off from his mother. His father also went off from 
her, and said: " I also am going away from you. Settle yourself at 
the head of the creek. I shall see you sometimes and. I shall also see 
my son." Then he, too, went off. 

And at evening she called for her youngest uncle. She said to 
him: "When you go fishing to-morrow wear a new hat and have a 
new paddle." And early next day they went fishing. Then she sat 
down at the end of the town with her knees together. And-when she 
pulled up her dress the wind blew out of the inlet. Every time she 
raised it higher more wind came. When she had i-aised it to a level 
with her knees a very strong wind blew. And she stretched her arm 
to the thread of life " of him only who wore the new hat, and she saved 
him, because his wife left something for her. That was Fine-weather 
woman," they say. 

Then she took her mat and property and started into the woods up 
the bed of the creek. And she fixed herself there. And a trail ran 
over her. She said that they tickled her by walking upon it, and 
she moved farther up. There she settled for good. When her son 
sits [over the ocean] in the morning, she lets small flakes of snow fall 
for [him]. Those are the feathers. 

This IB one of the most important of all Haida etoriee, telling as it does of the 
incarnation of the sky god. the highest deity ancieotly recognized by them. Slfl, 
the name by which lie is known, is the ordinary word for day as distinguished Irom 
night and from an entire period of twenty-four hours, which also ia called " night; " 
but it seems to be more strictly applied to the sky alx)ve as it is illuminated by sun- 
shine. Hence 1 have chosen to translate the word "Shining-heavens." A similar 
conception is found among the Tsiinshian of the neighboring mainland, where the 
sky god is known as Lasha'. It would be interesting to learn whether it also obtains 
among the related Tlingit of Alaska. 

' A stream flowing into the Pacific about 1} mile east of Kaisun. 
'I have not identified this bird with certainty, although the name is very much 
like that given me for the red-winged blackbird (Agelaius phceniceus Linn.). 

• A common expression to indicate the excellence of carvings. 

• Yen xagi't are long, narrow clouds, protaihly stratus, said to indicate that there 
will be fair weather next day. 

'Devilfishes were usually employed to bait the hooks for halibut. To catch a 
halibut of supernatural character they secure a devilfish of the same kind. 
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1a qa,'x.uls gigti hAn 1' sl'wus "A.'wa-i di ix qe'xAH." Gifin 1' L.g.a U 
qa'x.uJs. TAfig.ona'-i g.a sA.'gm V sg.etitA'px.iaiiwas." Gitg.A'n g.a 
agA'n Ia dA'ngidAs. Gien 1' qatc!ia'-i l,u 1' sl'wus "A'w&-i, di'gua 
la'gft." "A' 5a, kilsLa'-ilqen, sg.a'na-qeda'sdA'fig.ft qea'xolgilga'nsga." 
. Gi§n liAii 1' si'wua "A'wa-i Laii dAfi 1 qt'figa. DaR stA 1 qa'-ida. 
QlanA'ii tla'g.a 1 qia'o-ula's gien gAm Lgu stA x.utskitg.Afiga'nsga. 
Digi siina'g.asga. Di g.o'iig.a di gi gtng.e'idAfi gana'n g.etuJa's gi§D 
gAQiLgustA x. u'tskitg, Afiga'nsga. Xa'-idesdig.ei xela'fig.egldAg.a'n- 
sga." "Hak", kilsLa'-i Iqen, da q!a'o-uJas gien ItA'iig.o dAfi gi I 
gug. a'osgadag. a' nsga. " 

GiSn awu'nstA I' qa'-idan wAnsu'ga. L' g.o'iig.a e'sifi 1a stA qa'- 
itx.idie'y giSn hAn .si'wua "fca g'sm dA'nstA qa'-ida. G.A'iiL.a-i qa'pig.a 
iA agA'n i.g.ag.e'iHaH. DaH i qmg.a'naga giSii gi'tg.Aii i'sin 1 qin- 
g.a'-nsga." GiSn la 6'sifi qa'-idan wAusu'ga. 

GiSn sifix.ia's gifin 1' qa'g.a da'og.anagaa g.An 1a g.a'g.oyifiAs. Gi^n 
hAn Ia la su'udas "Da'g.al l! xa'og.agia'-i gig'iiA dadji'n ia"ga gut 
esi'ii giS'nA a'la-i I'atfi A'iig.a i-a"dan." Gien dag.ala'-ig.a aing.a'-ixAn 
l! xa'og.agiaai. Gi§n Inaga'-i gia'ogi lAqlaoku'djiJsi. Gien Iqedaga'-i 
A'fig.a 1a dAngl'stalia'-i l.u ta'djTlsg.as. Sa'nAfi 1a Istag.A'nsi klea'l 
tadja'-i wal'gi qft'skidesi. KIo'IaR l.u 1a dAngi'stAlia'-i l.u yan djill'- 
xAn 1' xa'sLsg. a'si. Gi^n haS dadit'fig.aLa"gas wa'nwa-i gi sg.u'nxAn 
1a xa'g.atsg.a^ gi6n 1a la qa'g.Andag.a'n wAnsu'ga T dja'g.a U gi gia- 
t'nxaiyag.An g.aga'n A. L.la'-djat hao idja'ri wAnsu'ga. 

Gi^'nhao Igudja'-i at LSwa'-i A'ng.a la Ista'si gi6n 1' qax.iagia'lAfi 
wAnau'ga g.A'tiL.a-i qa'K g.ei A, GiS'nhao gu agA'n 1a i^.a'g.eilda'asi. 
Gi6n 1a gut k!iwa'gaa. La l! tIas€'lgAnAn 1' su'ua gien di'tgi e'sm 1' 
g.o'dalgialan wAnsu'ga. Ga'-iguhao 1' M'ag.eilsg.oa'nanan wAnsu'ga. 
L' gi'tg.a qia'o-ulas gien t!a'g.ao klA'mdAla gi 1a gug.a'oskadagA'nAs. 
Ga'-ihao ttA'ng.o idja'g.An. 

Hao i^n r g.e'ida. 

*The halibut fishing grounds were all named and were owned by certain families. 

' These incantations are uttered to induce the halibut to take the hook. 

* In another story this creature is called Mother-of-halibut. 

' These various clouds are represented as Sh in inj;- heavens with hie different bird 
blankets on. Clouds are more often thought of as the clothing of Tbe-one-in-the-sea. 

'°An inlet or river. My interpreter suggested tliat it might be Qano', ah inlet 
north of Kaisun, but the name that occurs here is quite common. A river of this 
name flows into the sea near Frederick island, 

" The word used here is also applied to the sons of chiefs who can not be touched 
without bringing trouble upon the aggressor. 

" When Shining-heavens presides, or, in other words, when these clouds are seen, 
it will be calm at sea. 

"Compare the story of "The one abandoned for eating the flipper of a hair seal," 
note 17. The word used here is wa'nwai, one of doubtful meanii^. 

"Lla-djat, " Fine- weather- woman," is often referred to in the stories. One of the 
winds, the northeast wind, was named after her, and by the West Coast people at 
least she eeems to have been identified with the Creek-woman at the head of Dju, 
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How Master-carpenter began haeino a canoe to war with 
Southeast 

[Told by Abraham o( Thoae-born-ftt Qii'dAsg.oereek.l 

Master-carpenter at a steep place at one end of the town of Sqa-i 
began niakinpf a canoe in which to war with Southeast,' The first one 
that be finitjhed at the edge of the steep place he threw down into the 
water. It split. After that he made another. He made the meas- 
urement of thickness of this one greater than for the one he had made 
before. And when he finished it he threw it into the water. That, 
too, split apart. After that he made another one and had it thick. 
When he threw that in it also split apart. After that he made still 
another and had that also very thick. When he threw that in it broke 
also. 

Before all this happened he tried to wedge apart two canoes from 
one log. Then Greatest Fool came to him. And he told him how to 
use his wedges. ■ He told him to use bent ones. When he did so, they 
came apart. In that way he made two [at once].' 

When he could not accomplish it (i. e., make a canoe that would not 
break) he let the limbs stay on one and threw it off from the cliff. It 
went down safely. Then he thought it good and set out to find him 
(Southeast). He knew where he lived. 

Then he came floating above hira. And he challenged him. After 
he had called to him for a while a current flowed out rapidly. A 
large amount of seaweed came floating with it. After it came his 
matted hair. When he came to the surface he seized him. When he 
started off with him (Southeast) he called for his nephews. 

First he called Red -storm-cloud. The neighboring sky became red. 
This passed away from it quickly. At once the wind blew strong.' 
While this wind was blowing very hard he called for Taker-off-of-the- 
tree-tops. The wind immediately blew harder. The tree tops that 
were blown about fell close to him. All that time he spit medicine 
upon himself. 

For the next one he called Pebble- rattler. At on<e the wind was 
further increased. The waves came rolling in. The stones made a 
noise. The sand blew about. All that time he spit medicine upon 
the things he had in his canoe. At that time he called for Maker-of- 
the-thick-sea-inist. There were many of them (the nephews). Part 
have been forgotten.' By and by he called for Tidal-wave. And 
when he came he (Master-carpenter) was covered with water. All that 
time he spit medicine upon his things. At that time they were too 
jnuch for him, . , 
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Wato.adaga'n XE-tl'Qi qa-ida'o g.ah i.uda'Sgax.idag.an 

Sqa-i Inaga'-i gia'ogi nAn sta'las gu'hao WAtg.adaga'n Xeu gi 
qa-ida'o g.An LuL'g.olg.ax.idag.An. Sta'la-i qo'lgi nAfi la g.eiigi'- 
gaLa'ganas sta'la-i gu'sU U kidagai'yag. An. Gu'tstA V g.atg.adatcla'- 
g.An. Ga'-istA Vsiii nAfi 1a L'g.fdg.asL Ku'n^.ada la'na la Ikifi'gag.An 
ria 1a la kIwidai'yag.An. Gifi'nhao la eafn 1a g.eilgida'asi gi^n Ia la 
kidagai'yag.An. La S'sln gu'tstA g.a'tsqadAtcIag.An. Ga'-istA I'sin 
nAfi 1a r/g.oJg.asi gifio 1a la gafiadai'yag.An. La esl'ii 1a k!'dagaiya'-i 
L.u gu'tstA g.atsqa'dAtclag.An. Ga'-istA t'^tii »aR 1a L'g.oJg.asi gien 
la esi'fi 1a ga'nayu'Andaiyag. ad. La fisl'fi Ia k!a'dAgaiya-i l.u la esi'fi 
xosdai'yag. AH. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao gutg.e'istA nAfi Ia djitgi'8tAt!ad}t'ndies, L.u'hao 
Su'iigutg.a-sg.a'na lag.A'nstA qaLlxai'yag.An. L.u'hao L!ua'-i lii'g.a 
Ia kilg.oJg.ai'yag.An. Gie'nhao ga skA'pdAla at Ia la waxa'lag.An. 
Gana'xAD Ia uga'-i L.u'hao gutg.e'istA 1' g.astai'yag.An. Gie'nhao 
la'g.a r g.asti'ng.ea'iag.An, 

L'g.olg.aga-i g.ado' la g.etsgia'-i L.u nAn La'dji wa g.ei Ia qla'oda 
dA'nat stii'la-i qu'lgustA 1a la kI'dagaiyalg.An. Gi'nA tc!a'tig.asgidAs 
gafia'fi I' tngai'yag.An. (Si8'nhao Ia la la'daiyag.An gien Ia gu'g.a Ia la 
ta'ng.ax.idag.An. Gia'gu 1a na'as g.An I' u'nsAdag.An. 
- GiS'nhao Ia al'g.a Ia ga' isLLlxaiyag.An. Gife'nhao Ia la glnA'fix.It- 
giafiag.An. La la gInA'nglfi qa'o+dihao tcT'wa-i r.!a koa'g.a'tlxai^- 
^nag.An. Ga'-ihao fialg-aA'ada yQ'dAla da'Ug.AJdALlxalyag.An. L.g.a 
skate !igila'-i I'sin la'g.a da'llgAJdaLlxaiyag.Ani. L' A'nte IliJxaga- i 
L,u'hao Ia 1a g.e'tg.aL.daiyi^.An. L.u'hao Ia dA'nat 1a mqa'-it- 
x.itgiaiiga-i l.u ta'x.ulAn gi Ia kia'ganag.An. 

Sg.etxaa'lda gi Ia kia'ganLa'gaiiag.An, A'txAn qoyaqag.A'n sg.e'd- 
uMaiaui. Wa'guxAn g.a'gugag.Ani, Gana'xAn tii'djwa-i sqag.ada'- 
g.Ani. A'sga-i l.u haoxA'n ta'djiwa-i sg.ag.adii'g.AndixAn QjV-it- 
qa'dji-x.aL gi Ia ki&'ganag.An. Gana'xAn g.eigia'nxAn tadjiwa'-i 
Mg.ag.ada'g.Ani. Qa-ida'-i qa'dji x.utga'si la gutxA'n x.a'odjig.agT- 
ga'iiag.Ani. Klia'Jhao x.ila'-i gu'dafi Ia tcII'nulg.adAfigaiiag.Ani. 

Lagu'stA Lg.a'xet-Ldag.a gi Ia kiaga'nag.An. Gana'xAn i'gJn tadjiwa'-i 
WA gi qasgida'g.Ani. Lua'-i g.ata'-idAldauAsi. Lg.a'ga-i Ig.a'-idaga- 
gafiag.Ani. Ta'dja-i I'slfl x.u'tga. Klia'ihao gi'oAgii'g.a U I'sf* gui 
x.ila'-i Ia tcIi'nuig.adAfiganag.Ani. Asga-i L.u' tst'fi NAn-skes- 
ta'igisLgAnAs-ya'nAna-ta-igffigAfiAS gi 1a kiaga'nag.An. Qoa'nag.Ani. 
TIe'dji gi l! qIa-iski'dAn. Qa'odihao Ta-idA'l gi Ia kiaga'nag.An. 
Ga-iL.u'haor qatla-ida'lasgiSnl'qasa'g.agusLg.Ahdalag.An. Klia'tliao 
17137— No. 29—05 3 
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Then he got him ashore. Some of the old people said that he (South- 
east)" died. 

His mother was named "To-morrow" (Da' g.aJ).' For that reason 
they were accustomed not to say da'g.al; else they said there would be 
bad weather, so they called da'g.al, alg.ala'g.a. 

The end. 

This little story seems to have been very well known throughout the Queen 
Charlotte iellindH. What seema to have been a longer version was known to old 
Chief Edensaw at MHsaeL Thie one was related to my informant by an old man of 
the Ninstints people, now dead. 

' Master-carpenter went to war because Southeast had given the people too much 
bad weather. The southeast wind along this coast is both rainy and violent. Sqa-i 
was the BouthernmoBt town upon the Queen Charlotte islands, lying just east o£ 
Cape St. James. 
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x.ila'-igi'QA gu'ff.aUi'sis ^uiUfccIi'nuJgadAfiganag.An, Ga-iL.Q'haol' 
XAn tlA'lgigag.e'iJgianag.An. Ga-iL. u'hao U l1 g.e'tg.atgtMaiy^.Aiii. 
L. I qiaya'hao l xa'-idAg.a sQ'g.a 1' klotwl'Iag-An su'gAiiga. 

L' a'og.ahao Da'g.aJ hAn ki'g.aii WAnsu'ga. A'thao gAin da'g.ai 
liAn l! su'g. AfSgAfigfii gifin stnda'g.afiaasafi l! suga'nag.Ani. A'thao 
aJg.ala'g.a hAn da'g.al lI kl'g.adagAngAfi^a. 

A'hao Lan V g.e'idAn. 

'Therefore even a fooliah person may sometimes make wise suggestions. 
' See Story of The-supernatural- being- who- went- naked, note 24. 

* One or two more are given, however, in a Masset story. 

' But the shamans said tbat lie went back to his own place. 

* And therefore Southeast did not like to liave anyone else use the word. 
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The Canoe people who weab headdressbb 

(Told by Wsller McGregor of Ihe Sealion-town people] 

There were ten of them, and they went to hunt with dogs. Aft«r 
they had gone along for some time it became misty about them, and 
they came to a steep mountain' and sat there. Their dogs walked 
about on the ground below. They yelped up at them. 

Then they started a fire on top of the mountain, and one among 
them who was full of mischief put his bow into the fire. But, when 
it was consumed, it lay on the level ground below. Then he also put 
himself in. After he had burned for a while and was consumed, lo, 
he stood on the level ground below. Then he told his elder brothers 
to do the same thing. " Come, do the same thing. I did not feel it." 
So they threw themselves into the fire. They were consumed and 
stood at once on the level ground. 

And when thej' put the next to the eldest in, his skin drew t<^ether 
as he burned. His eyes were also swollen by the fire. That happened 
to him because he was afraid to be put in. When he was consumed 
he also stood below. The same thing happened to the eldest. This 
mountain was called "Slender-rock." 

Then they left it. After they had traveled about for a while a wren 
made a noise near them. They saw a blue hole in the heart of the 
one who was traveling nearest to it. And after they had gone on a 
while longer they came to the inner end of Masset inlet. When they 
had traveled on still farther (they found) a hawk' feather floated 
ashore. This they tied in the hair of the youngest. He put feathers 
from the neck of a mallard around the lower part of it. It was 
pretty. 

Now they came to a temporary village. They camped in a house 
in the middle which had a roof. They began eating mussels which 
were to be found at one end of the town. He who was mischievous 
made fun of the mussels. He kept spitting them out upward. By 
and by they set out to see who could blow them highest [through the 
smoke hole]. One went up on the top of the house and held out his 
blanket, which was over his shoulder. By and by he looked at it. His 
blanket was covered with feathers. They did not know that this was 
caused by their having broken their fast. 

And after they had walked about for a while in the town they found 
an old canoe. Moss grew on it. Nettles were also on it. They 
pulled these off, threw them away, and repaired it. Then the mis- 
chievous one made a bark bailer for it. On the handle he carved 
ft figure like a bird. He carved it in a sitting posture. They tied a- 
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QIaDAX.ua' QA Djl'tQ.EIDA LgInS 

{Tie'nhao 1' lii'aJg.o x& g.o'L.Ag.a 1a gA'ndax.itg.a'wafi WAnsQ'ga. 
L' gAiidil'lg.o qa'odihao 1a gi 3'j"l'nAfiAg.eiJg.oas gien nAii L'dag.awa 
stida' g.a'-ilgAlda gu la gA'ntinai-lx^.a'wan WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao 
xiVga-i la'g.a xe'daxa Lga'-i Iga-i g.pi la'g.a gAnlgalg. wa'asi. La g.a 
sqe'nanlg.oga'fiafi WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao tdag.awa'-i u'ngu U tcIaano'g.adag.wasP gign 1' su'ug.a 
uAngiuga'wasig.e'dn-i a' iig.atcliVanawa-ig.eixag.a'sg.aiyafl WAnsu'ga. 
Gien la'g.a g.oha-ilua'-i l.u xe'dA i^a-l'ga-i gu L!a la'g.a xag.odie'si. 
Gie'nhao la S'atfi agA'fi L.g.a'sg.as. L' g.oxagA'ndi qa'odi !' x.a!- 
ha'ilua-i L.Q xe'dA Lga-Pga-i gu l! Ia gia'gAfiAsi. Gie'nhao klwai'g.alAfi 
e'sin gana'ff Ia t'HxaJsi. "HalA'daU'n t'stn gana'n f'sg.o.stA. Gahi 
gu U qlalag.A'ngAfi." Gie'nhao tc!aanua'-i g.ei gu l! lisg.a'aai. 
X.Alha'-iluAsi giSn Lga-l'ga'-i gu i.la giagA'ngAnAsi. 

Git^n uAfi kiwai'us gu'atA nAfi qa'g.agas e'sTfi Ia lI L.g.a'sg.aga-i l.u 
r i|!a1 gu'tg.a x.AlJgA'radax.ide's. L' XA'fie g.a e'sin x.AlsqS'sg.asLas. 
L.g.il'sg.aga-i gi 1' Ig.oagaiya'g.Ani g.^^'nhao I' idja'ni wAnsu'ga. L' 
x.Alha'-ilua-i i„u la fi'sln xe'dA gia'gAfiAS. Gien nAfi klwai'yas e'sin 
gana'xAn agA'ii ista'si. Lg.atla'djiwas hA'nhao Ldag.awa'-i kig.a'S 
WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao stA Ia gA'ndax.Itg.a'wafi wAnaQ'ga. L' gAnda'Idig.o 
qa'odihao da'tcli I' dagwu'lgi Ikia'g. was. Ga-igQ'stA haH L.'dadjia's 
kla'g.a gu r g.o'Jg.ai xe'lsu la q^Hg.awaR WAnau'ga. GiS'nhao 
ga'-istA Ia gAnda'lg.o qa'odihao G.ao SL,lt'n g.a Ia gA'ndalLlxag.a'waii 
WAnsu'ga. L' gAnda'lg.o qa'odihao skia'tnskun tla'g.un gS'-it!aoga'- 
ogadie's. A'hao nAH da'og.Anas lakiug.a'wan wAnsu'ga. Xa'xa x.il 
tia'g.ona-i q!ol g.adS' la'g.a lalstag.wa'si. La'g.a la'gasi, . 

Gi6'nhao gii'g.a la'na si'idiyagas gu 1a gA'ndali.Ixag.waa. Gie'nhao 
ya'kug.a ga ta'-tls sg.oa'nsAfi g.a'^Kagas g.aha'o lAlsg.a'wan wAnsu'ga. 
GiS'nhao Inaga'-i gia'ogi g.Al qla'awaai Ia ta'x.idig.oasi. lI su'ug.a 
oAfi giuga'was g.ala'-i g.An la q!a"gasi. La x.utqIa't!a}gAnAsi. 
Qa'odihao nAti x.utc!iya'-i l! qi'nx. idiya'n WAnsu'ga. Na u'ngui nA5 
qa'alas gien klia'og.a Ia skiu'djilsi giSn I' akiu g.ei idji'nAsi. Qa'odihao 
gi Ia qexai'asi. LtA'ng.o sg.u'nxAn la skiu'gingiii'gAnAS. A'hao l! 
gutg.a'tgodax.idia hao gAni g.An 1' u'nsAtg.Afig.a'wan wAnsu'ga. 

GiS'nhao Inaga'-i gut la gA'nUJg.o qao'dihao LU-gAOsila'ga la 
qe'xag.a'waB wAnsu'ga. La gut kfnxana'agas. At 1a gut g.odA'iix.al 
idja's. Ia dAfida'ng.og.awas gien Ia la L'g.olg.^a'g.was. Gi^n uaiS 
giuga'was k!6'dji-x.u'dao g.An L'g.oIg.a.s. Gidjigl'da gu gi'uA Ia 
qla'it-xete't-dag.Afia'gas. QIa-itqIa'waa. GiSn tla'g.un g.a S'sin nAfi lI 
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bunch of feathers in the hair of one of their number, and he got in 
forward with a pole. Another went in and lay on his back in the 
stern. They poled along. 

After they had gone along for a while they came to a village where 
a drum was sounding. A shaman was perfoiraing there. The glow 
[of the lire] .shone out as far as the beach. Then they landed in front 
of the place, how tirst, and the bow man got off to look. When he got 
near [the shaman said]: "Now, the chief Supernatui'al-being-who- 
keeps-the-bow-off is going to get off." He was made ashamed and 
went directly back. 

And the next one got off to look. When he got near [the shaman 
said]: "Chief Hawk-hole' is going to get off." And he looked at 
himself. There was a blue bole in him. He became ashamed and 
went back. 

The next one also got off to look. When he got near he beard the 
shaman say again: "Now the chief Supematural-being-on-whom-the- 
day light- rests is going to get off." And he went back. 

Then the next one got off. He {the shaman) said, as before: " Now 
the chief Supernatural-being-on-the-water-on-whom-is-sunshine is 
going to get off." 

And another one got off to look. When he got near [he said]: " Now 
the chief Supernatui'al-pufEn-on-the-water' is going to get off." He 
was also ashamed and went back. 

And another got off. He (the shaman) said to him: "Now the chief 
Ha wk- w i tb -one - f eathe r- stick ing-out-of- the -water'' is going to get off." 
He looked at the shaman from near. He had a costume like his own. 
Then he also went hack. 

Still another got off. When he, too, got near [the shaman said]: 
"Now the chief Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck' ia going to get off." 
And he, too, went back. 

And another got off. AVhen he came near [the shaman said]: "Now 
the chief Supernatural-being-with-the-big-eyes is going to get off." 
He remembered that he had heen thus.' 

And yet another got off. When he, too, came near the door [the 
shaman said]: "Now the chief Supernatural- being- lyi ng-on-his-back- 
in-the-canoe is going to get off,"' 

Then he got on again, and the oldest got off to look. When he came 
near [the shaman said]: "Now the chief who owns the canoe, Super- 
natural-being-half-of- whose -words-are -raven, is going to get off." 

'''hen the eldest brother said: " Truly, we have become supernatural 
beittf^. Now, brothers, arrange yourselves in the canoe." Then they 
took on board some boys who were playing about the town. They 
^ut them in a crack in the bottom of the canoe. And they pulled up 
grass growing at one end of the town for nests. They arranged it 
around themselves where thej' sat. 
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kiuJqa'-idjalas gien sqeux.ua' sqla'no Ia sqla^'ns dA'nat la qat/gas. 
Giea 1' ^.oa'na e'ain tta'iig.a ta-ig.aL.'naL,gAs. Gifi'nhao 1' kltgi'da- 
x.itg.a'awafi WAnsu'ga. 

L'gTda'ij^ng.o qa'odi la'na g.ag.odl'a gu gaodja'o xegA'ndia g.A'nstA 
Ia Luqa'Llxag.oas, Gu nAn sg.ag.adia'si. Kll'wa-i g.c'stA qla'tgi 
xAn g.og.a'adaga Jgidju'usg.adia's. Gi^'nhao xe'tgu Ia kung.a'ogtl- 
g.wasi gi§n nAn sqe'wagas qea'ng.atlalai. G.An 1' a'xAnag.ela'-i i..u 
"HaIi" iL!ga'-i qatlatsa'-o I'djtfi Sg.a'na-kitg.adjQ'gins." GiS'nhao Ia 
l1 kilg.e'idaxa'sLaiya's gi§n silgia'tl xAn I' qaL.'gas. 

Gifen gQ'stA la'na §'sln qtng.atla'lAsi, G.An 1' a'xAnag.ela'-i l.u 
"i'Llga-i qatlA'Isa-o I'djifi Hkia'mskun-xe'lA." Gien gudA'n T qe'xai- 
yas. L' g.o'Jg.alxe'las. GiSn Ia l! kllg.g'daxasLa's gien I' stTiL.'gas. 

Gifen gu'stA la'na S'slii qea'ngatlAJsi'iiAsi. La e'sin g.An S'xAna- 
g.ela'-i L.u I'stii nAn sg.a'gaa I'sin liAn sfwus Ia gu'dAfiAs " HAk" 
e'i.Iga-i qaatla'lsa-o e'djln Sg.a'na-sa'nL-ina-A'ndju^ns." Gien la esi'ii 
sU stilsg.a'sa, 

GiSn gu'stA la'na e'sin qatla'laa. I'sin gana'xAn lI si'wusi "HAk" 
I'Llga-i qatlA'lsAn Sg.a'na-x.a'-iaA'ndju^ns." 

GiSn Tsifi nAn qefi'ngatla'Lvsi. G.An 1' a'xAnag.ela'-i L.u "HAk" 
i'Llga-i qat!A'lsa-o e'djin Sg.ana-qoxAn-a'ndjugtns." Gifin la Esi'ii l1 
kilg. e'idax&sLa's giSn I' stllt.'gas. 

Gien i'mB UAfi qatla'lAs. La S'sln gafia'xAn l1 Buuda'si " HAk° 
i'Llga-i qatlA'lsa-o i'djin Skift'mskun-tla'odjugins," GiSn a'xAn nAn 
sg.&'gas la qe'iflAs. Lgu gi'nA la gia'glns gana'n gi'nA g.e'ida la 
gia'gifiAs. GiSn la fi'stii atih..'gas. 

Gifin {'stnS'aifi qaH qatlA'is. La §'sifi g.An a'xAnag.ela'-i l.u 
"HAk" I'Llga-i qat!A'lsa-o I'dJAfi Y6n-xe'lgtH." Gifen la ^'siii 
8tilL.'gas. 

Gi6n t'sln nAn qatla'lAs. G.An 1' a'xAnag.ela'-i l.u "Hik" i'Llga-i 
qa1;Ia'lsa-o e'dJAn Sg.a'na sqa'sg.etglns." L.u Lgu I' I'djas g.An Ia 
gutskida'n wAnsu'ga. 

GiSn I'sinS'sln nAn qatla'laa. La S'siR k!iwa'-i g.An a'xAnag.ela'-i 
L.ii "HAk" I'Llga-i qatla'lsa-o e'djlii Sg.a'na-ta'-ig,aL.I'ngtns." 

Gifen 1' qaL.'gas gifin nAn kiwai'yas g'slH qea'Hg.atlAlsi. G.An i' 
a'xAnag.ela'-i L.u "HAk" i'Llga-i Lua'-i dag.a'si qatlA'IgAnqasag.a'-o 
e'djin Sg.a'na-kil-tle'dji-ya'lAgins." 

Gi§'nhao I' klwai'Ag.a hAn sl'wus "Ya'nhao IlI sg.a'nag.wag.ea'l- 
Ag.An. Hak" stA, i^A'n JAL'g.oJg.a-ga'-isLug.o." GiSn Inaga'-ig.eiL 
g.axa' na'nAsi Ia iL.g.oa'si. ma'-i sLli'iia mda'lAsi g.a Ia da'sgitg.oasi. 
Gi§n Inaga'-i gla'ogi q Un ItA'lg.a g-An Ia kiL.'g.oa9. i^.et 1' tclixa'n- 
g.oasg.ei g.ado'xalg.an Ia l1 ta'-iigAidag.oasi. 
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Then they started round the weat coast. When the one who had 
a, pole slipped his hands alon^ it, its surface became red. He alone 
pushed the canoe along with his staff. 

As they floated along, when they found any feathers floating about, 
they put them into a small box. If they found flicker feathers float- 
ing about, they were particularly pleased and kept them. 

Then they came to a town. A woman went about crying near it. 
Thej' took her in with them. When this woman's husband came fi-om 
Ashing with a net [he thought] some man had his ftrms around his 
wife. Then he put burning coals on the arms about her. But it was 
his wife who got up crying.' It was she who was going about crying, 
whom they took in. 

Then they made a crack in the Iwttom of the canoe for her and put 
her hand into it, whereupon it ceased paining her. They made her 
their sister. They placed her above -the bailing hole. 

Then they came in front of Kaisun. And the woman at the head 
of Dju, Fine-fteather- woman,' came to them. [She said]: " Come near, 
my bmthers, while I give you directions. The eldest brother in the 
middle will own the canoe. His name shall be ' Supernatural-being- 
half-of- whose- words-are-Raven.' '" Part of the canoe shall be Eagle; 
part of it ^hall be Raven, Part of the dancing hats shall be black; 
part of them shall be white. The next one's name shall be ' Supei- 
natural-being-with-the-big-eyes.' The one next to him will be called 
'Hawk-hole.' The next one will be called 'Supernatural-being-on- 
whom-the-day light -rests.' The next one will be called 'Supernat- 
u i-al-being-on -the -water- on- whom- is-sunshine.' The next one will be 
called 'PufGn-putting-his-head-out-of-the-water.' The next will be 
called ' Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck.' The next will he called 
'Supernatural-being-lying-on-his-back-in-the-eanoe.' The next will 
be called 'Supernatural-being-who-keeps-the-bow-off.' He will gifre 
orders. Wherever you give people supernatural power he will push 
the canoe. And the next younger brother will be called 'Hawk-with- 
one-feather-sticking-out-of -the- water.' And the sister sitting in the 
stern will be called ' Supernatural- woman- who-does-the- bailing.' Now, 
brothers, set yourselves in the canoe. Paddle to Sta'ngwai." It is 
he who paints up those who are going to be supernatural beings. He 
will paint you up. Dance four short nights in your canoe. Then you 
will be finished." That was how she spoke of four years. 

Immediately, he (Sta'ngwai) dressed them up. He dressed them 
up with dancing hats, dancing skirts, and puffins'-beak rattles. He 
pulled a skin of cloud round the outside of the canoe. He arranged 
them inside of it. Where they sat he arranged their nests. All was 
finished. 

This is the end. 
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Gie'nhao daosgua' gut 1a gi'dax.Itg.a'waii wAnau'ga. Sqla'fio la 
sqlagia'fiAs gut 1a ijiya'-i l.Q t!a'sk!i-q!Al sg.e'da l!a la sqla'gifiAs, 
La sg.u'nxAnhao tlask!ia'-i at Lua'-i kit^da'lAt^i. 

L' gida'Igifig.oas gut tia'g.un ga-itla'ogtfida'las gien g.o'da klu'dala 
Ia t'stag.a'was g.ei Ia Ntag.o'gAniAS. Qang.a'sg.a sg.a'ltclit tia'ag.un 
ga-it!a'ogindil'lAs giSn la I'stagAfiAS. 

Gien la'na g.ii'g.odia g.A'nstA Ia glda'lLlxag.a'waw. Ij i-a'g.ei 
iiAfi dja'ada sg.a'-iiqa'g.oiiAs. Gi^'nhao qladA'n Ia la qaL.'dng.was. 
A'hao nAii dja'ada La'lg.a wa stA a'xada-lii 1' Isg.a'was i..u 1' dja'g.a 
tiA'Igi nAii i'Hfia Lx.ia'ndies. L.u'hao g.otx.a't da'djag.a tla'lg.a Ia 
la LLu'ldaiyas, L' dja'ag.a L!a klA'nginafi g.atu'ldaiyaM. Hao a 
sg.a'-iigwan qla'dAfi Ia qaL.'dag.awan WAnsu'ga. 

Gi^'nhao uia'-i sLi'fia la g.Aii Ia kldag.wa'si gien g.a V sLla-i la 
iJadji'sgitg.wa'ai, gifin Lan la'g.a stieiga'n wAnsQ'ga. La la 
dja'asidag.e'iig.was. Qa'tAnxAla'-i sI'Ag.a Ia la g.e'ildag.oas, , 

Qa'-isun xe'tgu Ia ga-i'sLi.Iaxa'g.aawaii WAnsQ'ga. Gien Dju 
qa'sg.a dji'na Lla-djat la g.A'nstA qa'Llxasg.ay. "Ha'lgwa 
dag.aig.a'fia halA' da'Ufi dl kingugA'ndA Ya'kug.a k!wai'ya-i g.ets 
hao i.ua'-i dag-il'sa. Sg.a'na-kil-tle'dji-ya'lagins liA'nhao 1' kig.ii'sga. 
i.ua'-i tlE'dji g.o'da-gi-x.ia'iiqasan. L' tie'dji ^si'H xoeg.ii'gAsga. 
l>ji'lk!ia-i tie'dji Ig.a'Jqaasan; 1' inag.wa'-i ^'sifi g.ada'sga. Lagu'stA 
MAii qaa.s Sg.a'na-sqa'sg.etgln^ hAn kiAg.a'sga. Lagu'stA nAn qaajs 
■■^si'ii Skiil'mskun-xe'lA hAii kiAg.a'sga. Lagu'stA nAii qaas esi'fi 
Sg.a'na-sa'iiL.na-Andju'gtns hAn kiAg.a'sga. Lagu'stA nAii qaa.s Psi'n 
Sg.a'na-x.a'-iya-Andju'gins hAn kiAg.a'sga. La'gustA nAii qaas Ssi'n 
QoxA'n-A'ndjugtns hAn kiAg.a'sga. Lagu'stA nAn qaas e'siii Yan-xe'l- 
giil hAn kiAg.a'sga. Lagu'stA nAii qaas esi'fi Sg.a'na-ta'-ig.aL.i'ngtns 
liAn kiAg.ii'sga. LagQ'stA nAii qaas e'siii Sg.a'na-kitg.adjO'glns 
bAn kiAg.a'sga. La'hao Lua'-t g.a killiA'ndaasaii. Lgu dalA'ii 
sg.aklui'sux.idie's gifin wa gni 1a kitgi'sLga'nsga. Wai'gicn lagii'stA 
da'g.ona-i g.eidA's e'siii Skia'niskun-tla'odjugtns hAn kiAg.ii'sga. 
Gifin dja'aaa-i tia'iiax.ua g.e'idAs e'siii Sg.a'na-djat-x.u'dagins liAn 
kiAg.a'sga. Ha-ida'g.a-ig.a'fiaagA'ii UL'g.olg.a'ga'-i.sLg.o. Sta'ngwai 
iA ta'ngax.itg.o. La'hao sg.a'na-qeda's agA'ii iVngas gien gi 
gIfigedA'figa. Ija'hao dalA'fi. gi g^iig-atga'sga. G.al gJts stA'nsiii ia 
X, ia'JgingwAfi. Hao i- dalA'ii g.e'iigi-ga'-isLasas i'dji." Ta'da 
stA'nsiiihao Ia kig.adai'yaii wAnsO'ga. 

Gaiia'xAnhao Ia la L'g.olg.asi. D]'i'lk!ia-i at gAndtc!ilg,a'gTga-i 
q!a-ix.itAg.a'nwa-i Ia L'g.oJg.asi. Lua'-i g.A'Ig.ado yan-qlAl Ia 
dAfiguigAlda'asi. Qall'Ag.a l!a Ia L'g.oJg.a-ga'-isLas. Lg.et l! 
tclixa^iiAs g.ei l! tA'lg.ag.ei Ia L'g.olg.as. A'hao g.eiJgiga'g.Ani. 

Hao Lan 1' g.e'ida. 
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Compare with this tlie concluBion o£ the story of The-aupernaturai- being- who- 
went-nake<l and a etory in the Masset series (Memoirs ot the Jesup North Pacifit 
Kspedition, 1805, volume 5, part 1, page 213). It tells the origin of cerlain super- 
natural beings who were Bupposed to speak through shamans, how they received 
their names, etc. The headdresses here referred to are the elaborate structures with 
carved wooden fronts, sea-lion bristles around the tops, and rows of weasel skins 
down the backs. Things thrown into the fire were supposed to go to the land of 
souls, hence the idea of sending men thither in that way is perfectly natural. 

' This is said to have been the Pillar, a rock on the north coast of Graham island 
(Haida name, I'.^.adu'djiwas). 
'The skia'msm or skiii'mskim. See A-slender oiit>who-waG-giveii-away, not« 1. 
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^ The one with a blue hole in his heart made hy the wren. The H^da supposed 
the heart to be sitnated just under the breastbone. 

' Probably the one who had carved their paddle. 

'The one in whose hair they had tied the hawk feather. 

' Probably he who held out his blanket on top of the house. 

^Referring to the time when he" had been put into the fire. 

* Her husband mistook her own hands, which she held I'lawped about herself, fir 
tlioHe of some man. 

' DjCi is a stream near Kaisun, prominent in the myths. Fine- weather- woman'j^ 
story is told in How Shining-heavens caused himself to l)e born. 

'" Hia name is explained in the next sentence. 

" An island lying a short distance south of Kaisun. 
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Tc!1n QA-'IDJIT 

[Told by Rlrhard of lbs Miriaie-GUrm) 

Beaver's stove of food w«s plentiful. While he was away hunting 
Ponupine stole hi« food. But instead of going away he sat there. 
Then Beaver eame and asked him: "Did you eat my food?" And [he 
said]: "No, indeed; how can the food of supernatuml beings betaken? 
You have supernatural power and I have supernatural power."' He 
told him he had stolen his food. Then they started to fight. 

Beaver was going to seize him with his teeth, but when he thi-ew 
him.self at his face the spines struck him. After he had fought him 
for a while Beaver went to the place where his parents lived. He 
was all covered with spines. 

Then his father called the people together. And the Beaver people 
came in a crowd. Then thej' went along to fight him. And at that 
time he used angiy words to them. Now they pushed down his house 
upon him. They seized him. Then they took hiui to an island lying 
out at sea, upon which two trees stood. 

And when he was almost starved he called upon the animals which 
were his friends.' He called upon his father. He called upon all of 
his friends. It was in vain. 

By and by something said to him: "Call upon Cold-weather. Call 
upon North-wind."' Hcdidnot understand what the thing said to him 
[and it continued]: "Sing North songs. Then you will he saved." So 
he began singing: "X.une' qa'sa x.une', let the sky clear altogether, 
hu+n hu-|-n hun hun." After that he sat on the rock and, after ho 
had sung "X.unisa'+, let it be cold weather; gaiyil'i.isa'+, let it be 
smooth on the water" for a while North weather set in. The wind 
accompanying it was strong. Then he began to sing for smooth 
water. And, when it became smooth, the surface of the sea froze. 
When the ice became thick his friends came and got him. But he was 
not able to walk. 

Now after he had been taken into the house of his parents his father 
called all the Forest people. And he gave them food. In the house 
they asked him why they (the beavers) did this to him. And he siiid 
they did it to him because he ate Beaver's food. Then the Porcupine 
people started to war with the Beaver people. But they did not 
defeat the Beaver people. After they had fought for a while they 
stopped. 

After that, while they were gathering food, they seized Beaver. 
The porcupines did. They were always plotting against him. Then 
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Tc!tN QS'-IIXrtT 



TclJfi gata'g.ahao qoa'nan WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao stA Ia giaaJga'-isl 
sila'-ig.ahao la'g.a A'oda gataga'-i la'g.a U q'otdai'yan wAnsu'ga, 
GiS'nhao sU qa'-idag.aatxAn gu 1a qlao-ua'wag.Ani. Gie'nhao Tc!tfi 
qa'Llxas gi^ii la at gi U kiana'fiag.Ani "AJa'na-i da giia gataga'-i na'g.a 
tsdai'yafi." Gi?n "Ga'oano, Lfngua l! ag.a'nag.was gata'ga Lt I'sdafi. 
DaiV sg.a'nag.wag.a wai'giSn di 6'sin sg.a'nag.wag.a." La'g.a 1a 
qloldfi'n Ia la su'udas. Gie/nhao la g.An 1a g.ax.iltAx.ida'n wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao Tc!tfi I' qlox.i'tg.aLlxas gien gui agA'n Ia q!ada's gien I' 
xA'fiat !'ma-i tlatsglda'fian wAnsu'ga. La Ia I'sdadi qa'odi Tclifia'-i 
ya'g.alAn naxa'nAsi g.a u qa'idag.Ani. Gie'nhao gAm i^u L!a la'g.a 
i'ma-i ga'og.AfiAsi, 

GiS'nhao 1' g.o'ng.a la g.A'nstA itgidai'yafi WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao 
Tclins xa'-idAg,a-i skluIg.e'iJs, Gie'nhao Ia l! da'ox.idag.An. Gie'n- 
hao ga'-iL.u I'ain ki'lAn 1a da'g.Afidaasi. Gie'nhao Ia gui la'g.a na'ga-i 
Ia gui l! dadittlAJdai'3'ag.Ani. Gifi'nhao Ia l1 gidjigl'idaa. Gig'nhao 
qia'da uatI gwai'ya gu qa'-it stiii glxa'fia g.a Ia l! qta-isLsg.ai'yag.AU, 

Gifi'nhao gu 1' L.'tclidala'-i l.Q la at gia'g.oaii qe'g.awas gi Ia kia'- 
gafix.ida'g.An. G.O'ng.au gl Ia kiJL'gafi. Lguai'm wa'L.uxAii gi Ia 
kiS'gaii. G.ado' la g.e'tsgi qa'odihao hAn gl'nA 1' sudai'yag.An "Dja 
ta'da gi ^a kia'gan. X.a'g.og.agi }a kia'gafi." Hah gl'oA I' su'udas 
gAiu Ia gudA'iig.AHAs. "X.a'oga sg.ala'Sg.a gi Ja su gie'nhao dAB 
qaga'nsga." Gie'nhao I a gi U ktlgft'wag.Au | : I : "X.une'+: [ qa'sa 
x.une'+: | dax.QnAH^.aski'g.a hu+n hu+n hun hiin." Ga'-istA 
t!edja'-i Ia qia'osi giSn | :*'X.uni8a'+: i \ :tadag.eia'+: | | :gaiya'- 
Lisa'+: I ] :L.a-i i&+: \ V 8U qa'odihao QIa'gAii-tadax.idai'yafi WAn- 
su'ga, Ta'djiwa-i dA'fiat g.a'tg.oyii'AnAsi. Gie'nhao L.ai'ya-i I'stn Ia 
su'dax.idai'yan wAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao I' L.a-ig.ea'las atguL.ii' g.a'i- 
yawa-i qiAl qaisg.ai'yan WAnsu'ga. QA'lg.a-i gafiii'g.ela-i L.u'hao 1' 
Ita'x.ui V da'oLlxasg.aiyag.An. La L!a qa'g.6fia-i g.ado' g.e'tski- 
x.idag.An. 

Gie'nhao I' ya'g.aUn naxa'SAS g.ei Ia l! isdAg.a'-i L.u 1' g.o'ng.a 
Eiklie'ns xa'-idAg.a-i gida'wan WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao Ia ga ta'day. 
Na'-ig.ahao gi'uA g.aga'n Ia l1 isdag.a'-i gi la at lI kijL'naSag.Au. 
Gi§'nhao Tcliii gata'ga Ia ta'gas g.aga'n Ia l! isdai'yan 1' sa'wag.An. 
Gi§'nhao Tcltfis xa'-idAg.a-i at A'oda xa'-idAg.a-i gut I'sdax.ida'g.An. 
GiS'nhao TcliH gAm l! tlii'+g.aiiag.An. Gie'nhao gu lI I'sda qa'+odi 
Lan gu l1 g.eildai'yag.An. 

Ga'-istAhao gata' gi l! hA'Ixa qa'odihao Tcttn l! gldjig.ildai'yag.Au. 
A'oda Ia tsdai'yag.Au. La g.a l! tgutgia'nag.An. L.u'hao qa'-it 
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they took him up upon a tall tree. And after he had been there a 
white he begun eating the tree from the top. lie finally got down and 
went away. He could not climb treea. 

Tclifl IB the Haida vonl for beaver, but I do not know tlie meaning of q^'-idjlt. 
ThiH probably wais originally a Tlirigit slory. 

'These words are spoken ironically. 
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djin+ gui 1a l! qla-isLlai'yi^-An. Gie'nhao gu V is qa'odi qa'-ida-i 
qa'dji gu'stA 1a tax.idai'yag.An, Gie'nhao 1' g.e'tg.atLlxatlAis giSn 
la esffi qa'-idag.An. L' stiala'ng.alg.a'nan wAnsQ'ga. 
Jlao Lan 1' g.e'ida. 

'The word " Erienda" here, as in most places where it occurs in this set of myths, 
refers to clan friendship. 
'North was a definite personality. Compare the story of LAguadjI'na. 
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The ijirl who fki» a kaven 

[Tnlil liy Wl'nam. f hlrt ci( the ScBwarrt fiUrn»| 

Her father came in from fishing. Then her mother cut up the fish, 
and she tore up tho, liver and fat of the halibut and gave it to a raven. 
After she had done this for some time spring came, and they were 
hungry. Then they began to get things that were exposed at low 
tide.' 

One time the raven sat in front of her and made motions ns if it 
were eating something. Then .she went to it. Chitons were piled up 
there. She picked them up and gave them to her uncles' wives. 
And next day whe again went after things that were exposed at low 
tide and gave the things to one to whom xhe had not given them 
l»efore. The raven had Ijegun helping her in return for what she had 
done. 

After that they went out with her again. She found the tail of a 
spring salmon. She took that to the house also. The pieces became 
larger and larger each time until finally she found a whole one. Then 
she went again for things that were exposed at low tide. She found 
a porpoise's tail. She came in after finding it. During all thiit time 
she gave food to her uncles' wi\-es. 

One day she was coming in after getting things with them. As she 
was walking ahmg last in the trail in front of Tovv hill two good- 
looking men came to her. One came up on each side of her, and they 
took her home with them. They came to a town and led her into the 
house of the town chief. 

After she had stayed there a while she heard them say: "The 
one hunting for things at North cape' stays away a long time." 
•She undei"stood their language plainly. After some time h^d passed 
they said: "He is coming. Now he comes along, turning over at 
intervals." She went out with them to look at him. "He comes 
walking," they said. Still the raven came flying. It turned around 
as it came. They call it "taking a basket off one's Imck." In that 
way it communicated news every now and then. It came in and said: 
" 1 cut up a whale which had floated ashore at North cape." 

Then the town chief said: "Give the woman you brought food 
in exchange for the help she gave you." At once all of the town 
people gave her food. They gathered for food halibuts' tails and 
heads and berries. They gave these to the woman. 
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Xo'ta Gi NAN dja'ada g.a'xa gi'dax.ida'o.an 

L' xa'tg.a xao-I'ntc!us. GiS'nhao 1' a'og.a taqliVdAs gi^n xagwa'-i 
Lgwulat g.a'-iasi g.ei Ia dA'nnaoA'nasi giSn xo'-iga-i gi U gi'daganail 
wAnsu'gAn. Hah 1' wa'gAfi qa'odihao qleiiL.g.fi'g.ada'-i l.u l! 
q!oda'lan wAnsu'ga. Gifi'nhao l1 wa'nx.idaii wAnsQ'ga. 

GiSii xo-iga'-i 1' ku'ng.AStA q!&'wosi' giSn gi'nA sqasala'figAnai^t. 
Gie'nhao g.a Ia qa'gasi. Gu t!a Ig.awa'dics. GiS'nhao laxa'x.idesi 
gien qan dja'g.aUn gi 1a isd&'si. Gieii dag.ak'-ig.a I'wtn -l1 wa'iig.asi 
gien haB gl Ia ga I'sdag.a-i git'was gl 1a ga isda's. Xo-iga'-i 
xA'ngian U gi klAfix.idai'jan wAnsQ'gAfi. 

CliSn I'stfi la at 1a wa'ng.ag.aa. Tlag.u'n tgia'da U qe'xas. Ga-i 
fi'siH nagi la tsda'si. Ga-i e'sifi wa gi g.asgidA'ndixAti 1' L.'sgng.eiJs, 
Gi^n i'slfi r wa'ng.aias. Sqol Jgia'da e'sin Ia qe'xas. La qe'xatcluKi. 
Klia'I qa'g.aUR dja'g.alAn gl Ia isdagA'nasi. 

Gi^n gaatxA'n L!a at Ia wa'ng.atcll'wus. Tao xe'tg.a k.'iii kida's 
gut Ia g.odAx.ua' 1' qa'giagAna'-i l.u la g.A'iistA ga iK'ndjida Im'na 
stliigAndfi'lLlxas, Gie'nhao gutlg.A'stA lAgi l1 gA'nsgtt-j gifin q!adA'n 
1a l1 qa-idai'yafi wAusu'gAfi. Gien la'na g.a'g.odia g.A'iistA i.! 
gAnda'lL!xa8 gien nAn la'na aog.a'gas na'-ig.ei Ia l1 g.A'!qatc!a-i, 

Gien gu Ia isugwft'ii qa'odi Had l! sI'wus Ia gu'dARAs, "QIaku'n g.a 
nAn sing.a'g.agAn gaosg.oa'nAfiga." Da'-ixAn l! ktl Ia gu'dAfiAs, 
G.e'di qa'o+di, "1' qa'gAn," l! si'wus, "Hak" klia'n Ia qagt'tx.iw- 
g.A'Jdag.ATidalga." GiSn L!a atxAn 1a gi Ia anagoa'ng.agoa'g.as. 
"L' qaglagAfiA'n" l! sa'was. I'U xo'ya x.ida'ias. AgA'n Ia gA'iiai- 
dagAfida'las. "XSng.A'IsLa" liA'nhaoLl kl'g.adagARgAn. Gi'aJg.ala'n 
hao 1a g.AlsLgA'Maalan wAnsu'ga. L' qatclai'yaa gi@n hAn 1' si'wus, 
"QIaku'n gu kungAn i qleitL'sLgAn." 

GiS'nhao Inaga'-i g.a daR e'Llxagidagasi hAn sa'wan wAnsu'gAfi 
"NaS dja'ada dalA'n I'stAgAn daU'n gi qlA'ngAfigln gi 1a xA'Rgian 
gl'dag.ao." Gi§n gana'xAn Inaga'-i xa'-idAg.a-i wa'L.uxAn Ia gi gata' 
isda'si. Xa'gu tkia'da qadji'l xo'ja ta'ga at g.an lI ta'ga ga'-ihao l! 
ta'na t'sfn WAnsu'ga. Ga'-ihao nAii dj'a'das gi l! gi'daiyan wAnsu'ga. 

L. Ia at Ia wa'ng.aiyas gu'hao V gaosg.oa'nanail wAnsu'ga. L' xa'tg.a 
gAOi Lgui' 1' ta-ig.aga'-i g.An u'nsAtga'tlan WAnsu'ga. Sing.A'lg.ada 
xadA'fi na'g.a qle-u' gi i^.ao su'ug.a Ia q la'o-uJai'j'an WAUsu'ga. Gien 
qa'g.alAfi gi gataga'-i Ia isda'asi. Tle'dji at Ia gift'dt^.awan WAnsu'gAii. 
Sqa'og.ahao I' xfi'tg.a I'Llxagidag.ea'lan wAnsu'gAfi. 
17137— No. 29— OB i 
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At the time when she went with them for things that were exposed 
at low tide she was lost for a long time. Her father did not know 
where she was. One day she [was found] sitting in front of her 
father's house in the moming surrounded by the food. Then she 
gave food to her uncles. She gave theui a part. By trading with the 
rest her father became a rich man. 

After that she told her father what she had heai-d at the Raven town: 
"Father, a black whale lies at House point,' they say. He who went 
hunting cut it all up. You would better go to it, father." Then he 
went thither. In truth, a whale lay there. Not one part of it was 
gone. Only a little had been taken off the upper side of it. Then 
they began cutting it up. 

After he had cut up the whole upper part of it he was tired out. 
Then he made a little house of driftwood and steamed himself. He 
became stronger. Next he went away and told the town people about 
it. Then all the town people went out and cut it up. That time they 
tinished it. 

This is all. 
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GiS'nhao xo'ya lanil'g.a gu ki'Jgu 1a gudiVfiag.An xadA'n gi Ia 
oldja'n^.An. "Ha'da-i, Na-iku'n gu Imo kun L,g,o'dian wAnsu'ga. 
NaH ai'ng.ag.aiya'g.An hao V qleitLSLai'yag.Aii. G.a la qa'-it, ha'da-i." 
Gi^'nhao g.a 1a qa'-idan WAnsu'gAn. Yan kuiia'-i wa gu L.'g.odiasi. 
Gahi 1' L'giisi WA stA ga'o-ug, aRas. L' u'na gi'iiA sg.u'nxAn sqaaqla'- 
x.unAfiagAs. Gie'nhao Ia la q!a'-itx,idafi wAiisu'ga. 

GiSn 1' u'na Ia q!a-itL.'8Las gien I' g.a'xag.ils. Gien gu Ia qas- 
q!a'gida8i gi?n g.a agA'n Ia silu'ng.alAnesi. L' dagwi'g.aauia. GiSn 
stA Ia qa'-idesi gien Inaga'-i xa'-idAg.ai gi la g.A'nstA Ia sa'waii wahsu'- 
gAff. GiSn Inaga'-i xa'-idAg.a-i wa'L.uxAn V q.'e'itg.aaai. Ga-iL.u'hao 
Ia lI ha'-iludayan wAtisQ'gAfi. 

Hao Lan t' g.e'ida. 

Some refer to this stort for tlie origin of the Raven crest. 

' That is, clams, mussels, chitons, etc. 

' North cape (Q!aku'n) is the name by which this cape was supposed to be known 
to the supernatural beiags. By human beings it was called House point (Ka-iku'n), 
probably from the town that once stjwd there. 
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SoUNDING-GABBLINQ-snCKS 

[Told by Tom Bleveaa, chief □( Those-bora-Bt-House-point] 

One whose father was a chief made gambling sticks. And one day 
he sent out his father's slave tx> call any one who might choose to 
gamble. "HiH-" [he shouted].' He did the same thing every day. 

One morning some one spread out gambling sticks. Only his bands 
were visible. The upper part of him was enveloped in clouds. And 
he (the chiefs son) came and sat opposite him. After they had talked 
about what property they would stake they began gambling together, 
and he lost. Afterward he staked more. He continued to lose until 
he lost all of his father's property. Then he lost the slaves, and when 
those were all gone he staked the rear row of the town. That, too, 
went. And [he staked] the next row. That, too, was lost. There 
were five rows of houses in his father's town. And again he wagered 
a row. That was also last. He lost all five rows of the town. Then 
he staked his father, mother, and sisters. And they were lost. 

The people immediately made ready their canoes and got on boai-d. 
It was foggy. Then they went off, and after a while the voices of the 
crowd became lost in the distance.' 

And after he had gone about in the town for a while he began to push 
along with a pole a cedar beam owned by his father, and he got it 
down to the water.' Then he used his gaiubling-stick bag for a pillow, 
put on his marten-skin blanket, and lay down upon it. 

Now hefioated about. Manj- nights passed over him, Duringall that 
time it was calm weather. By and by something' said to him: " Your 
powerful grandfather asks you to come in." He looked in the direc- 
tion of the sound. Nothing was to be seen. He saw only the ripples 
where it had gone down. He was floating against a two-headed kelp. 

Then he again covered his face, and something spoke to him as 
before. Now he looked through the eyeholes in his marten-skin 
blanket. After he had looked for a while ttjward tlie place whence 
the voice proceeded a grebe's * beak came out and [the bird said] at 
the same time: "Your powerful grandfather asks you to come in." 

Then he took his gambling -stick bag, grasped the kelp head, and 
went down on it. It was a two-headed house pole on which h© started 
down. He saw it when he passed into the water. 

When he stood in front of the house his grandfather invited him 
inside: "Come in, grandchild. I have news, grandson, that yon came 
floating about in search of mc as soon as you had lost your father's 
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SOOHDINO-O A MBLIHO-GTICKS 



NaR g.o'ng.a eLJxagida'hao st'nhao laL'g.oig.aklusLai'yafi WAnsu'ga. 
tri^n gaatxA'n g.o'ng.an qlolg.a'og.a U tagina'fig.agOA'da. "Hu+" 
Sing.aL.a'n sklifi't gaiiS'ii U su'ugAfiasi, 

GaatxA'n gl'nA taqo'ldjuuias. Sr,!a-i sg.un qea'ngagasi- Sa'gui 1' 
yil'naHi..x.ia'i5was. Gifin la XA'niag.a U qla'g.oLlxas. GlnAgl'nAga 
gutg.A'n t'sts wa'sg.oga-i lI krig.olg.a qa'odi gu'tgi l! wa'x.idies, gifin 
1a lI tclI'gAS. Gi^n g.(5'L.ag.a t'stn U wa'gas. La lI tcll'di qa'odihao 
g,oiig.a'Rg.a gioap'nagaga-i Ia tclI'daL.g.agAS. Gi§n q!oJg.awa'-i 
g.ei I'siil ga sqa'dax.i'dAsi gifin ga-i g'stfi ha-ilua'-i l.u dIdAx.u'stA ga 
g.a'g.eidas g.e'isU 1a ga. wa'sg.oas. Ga-i I'sffi qa-Wha'-ilusi. Gign 
gu'sU ga g.ag.odai'asi, Ga-i I'slfi qa'-lJsi. L' g,6'ng.a lana'g.a 
gu'tg.astaLe'ildaiyan wAnau'ga. L.g.a I'^fi U ga g.a'g.odasi. Ga-i 
6'sln qa'-Usi, Gien Inaga'-i ataLe'ttxAD Ia tclida'asi. GiSn g.o'ng.an 
at a'uii at dja'asin Ia wa'sg.oas. Gi6n ga-i I'stn qa'-lisi. 

Gafia'xAnhao lu lI dag.aga'nas gi lI L.'Jgatdas gi6n gu'g.a l! qasa'- 
gi&H. Y&'nAfiagAQ wAnsQ'ga. Wai'gien daL'sdaiyasi gifin ki'}gulqla-i- 
dalsg.ag.A'ndixAn kilgR'o-usg.asi. 

Gien Inaga'-i gu la qa'+g.ongwan qa'odi V g.o'ng.a Iclii da'g.agas 
Ia kitx.unA'nsg.as gi^n 1a la g.e'tg.atsg.adas. Gien sin-qa'oda-i A'iig.a 
Ia tcIiJa'dag.eilsi gien klu'x.u Ia t!aJgu'Js gien 1' ta'-iL.gas. 

Gien I' ga-iga'glgwa'+nas. G.ci Ia gi g.a'JdjugAiigwa'fias. K!i&'} 
Ia gi L.a'-iyas. Qa'odi gi'nA 1' au'udas "DaH tofng.a qo'niga-i dAR 
qfi'tcIi-xA'lga." GI Ia qe'xaLlxaiyasi. GAm gi'nA gut qIalg.a'g.AfiAS. 
SqA'lg.a sg.u'nxAn Ia qe'iiiasi. Lqea'tua qa'dji sg.asti'n Ig.et V ga-i- 
g.a'dABgiR. 

Gi^n I'sin tcag.A'n 1' A'nskides gi§n I'siR gana'ii gi'nA 1' su-udas, 
Gi6n k!ux.ua'-i xA'ne g.e'istA Ia qinqlo'ldaLlxai^i. Ga'gu sa'wasi ya'si 
Ia qlndiAg.A'ndixAD ya"xodada klu'da klA'tdjtLtxaga'-i atgUL.ii' "DAfl 
tcl'ng.a qo'niga-i dAfi qa'tclixAlga." 

GiS'nhao stn-qa'oda-i gl A'Rg.a Ia xa'g.atsi gien )qe&'m^^-i qa'dji Ia 
gidjig.I'idasi giSn gu Ia qa'gias. Gia'g.AR qa'dji stiH gut Ia qa'x.iatlAis. 
G.ayuwa'-i g.ei 1' ga'og.aiya-i L.u'hao Ia qea'nan wAnsu'gAii. 

Na-i c[le-u'gi Ia gia'xai-lxaga'-i l.u 1' tct'og.a 1' q&'djixals. " Qa'tcli 
)a tiaklt'ng.a. G.o'ng.an lana'g.a da tclidag.fl'sLa atxA'n di goa'di 
'agA'nda ga'-iglx.idas dA'nat kliina'gAn, tiakli'ng.a." Gien Ia qatcla'si 
gien Ia la ga ta'das. A'hao Lg.a 1' qa'-isalan wAnsu'ga g.o'ng.an lana'g.a 
Ia tcIi'dag.asLaiyes sta a. 
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town." Then he entered, and he gave him food. He had fasted ever 
since he lost his father's town in gambling. 

And when he was full [the man] said to him: " Break off a bunch of 
gambling-stick wood for me which [you will findj at a corner outside." 
He went out to it and In-oka some pieces off a bunch of ain/ Then he 
sent him to get something else, and he broke off yew wood. He also 
refused that. Then he said to him: "A bunch of it is by that comer,'* 

And after he had taken all sorts of sticks, he bi-oke some limbs 
from a bunch of RavenVberry bushes' and handed them to him, and 
he said: "That is it," Then [the manj made it into gambling sticks, 
and when he had finished them he touched two with coals. He put the 
figure of a sea otter on one and he put the figure of a young sea otter 
on the other. Then he had designs made on five large clam shells. 
They had figures of cumulus clouds. And he had five mats woven for 
him. He had these made for him to stake. 

He then said to him: "I will let you float away from here. When 
one night has passed you will be in front of the town, and you will 
go to the front of the town and sit there, leady to gamble with the one 
who won your property." And he also gave him tolracco seeds. 
" When you begin to gamble, put the stick that has the figure of a sea 
otter upon your right shoulder. Put the one that has the figure of a 
young sea otter upon the left shoulder. Divide the tobacco seeds 
equally among those who come and sit on both sides of you to watch 
you. They might say that you do not play fair, but the tobacco 
seeds are so sweet that they will not say it." 

When he had finished giving hiui directions he brought out a small 
Ijox, and he opened successively five boxes that were one inside of 
another. Then from the innermost one he brought out a hawk feather, 
put it into the corner of [the chiefs son's] eye, and turned it round. 
And when he pulled it out, it was full of blood. Then he squeezed 
this off, washed it, and pushed it in again. After he had done the 
thing again it was clean, and he did the same thing to the one on the 
other side. And when that had also become clean he put it also into 
his mouth. Thence he pulled out dead lice that he had eaten. He 
pulled them out stuck to the hawk feather. His eyes had become full 
of blood from seeitig his sister's bloody heel. That was why he lost. 

And he again gave him directions: "When you gamble with him 
pick up the pile that haa the longest smoke, and when you have almost 
lost pick up the one that has short smoke." 

He did so. When the man was opposite he took the one with the 
long smoke. During all that time he lost. After they had almost 
beaten him he took the pile with the light smoke. He took the djtl.' 

At the time when he missed one of his father's slaves laughed at 
him. "Hi hi hi hi hi. Sounding -gambling-sticks is beginning to lose 
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GiSn r ug^'ga-i l.u hAn Ia la su'udas "HalA' kungida'-ig.a kift 
sinqloJdju'gAn gu'stA digi ga taxa'L." (Ji§n g.a U qa'x.utsi giSn sfn 
gu qloldja'wasi g.e'istA Ia ga gl'xaLajj. GiSn gl'nA ada'asi U la 
daogoA'da^ gign Ig.et Sst'fi Ia t!axa'L.as. GiSn ga-i gi t'stfi la'g.a Ia 
goa'was. GiSn lun U la su'udas "Akungida'-ig.a hao I' qloJdju'gani." 

Gi^n gl'nA Ikii&'na wa'L-uxAii Ia I'sdaiya'-i l.u kungida'-ig.a x6'ya- 
g.a'ng.a Ig.a-i qloJdja'was g.e'isU Ia ga glxa'Las giSn Ia gi U xa'sLtcIas. 
GiSn "Ga-i J'slfl" Ia gi Ia si'wus. Gi§n la'g.a si'ng.Aii Ia L'g.olg.asi 
gien la'g.a Ia g.eilgi'daga'-i L.Q la'g.a ga eqla'atiii Ia x.utx.u'ldas. La 
la qo-da'g.anadas giSn nAii lAsqetsg.adja'oda'g.Afiadas. Gi€n sqa'ola-i 
g.aLe'U la g.An Ia qlaUnda'asi. Qwe'g.ao dag.Afia'gasi. Gien Igus 
giLe'il Vstfi la g.An la xa'-idas. Wa'sg.oag.a g.A'nhao la g.An Ia 
wa'daiyafi WAnsu'ga. 

GiSn hAn Ia la su'udas "A'sistA dAn i ga-ig.a'gix.idagfn. DaS gi 
g.al sg.oa'nslii g.e'il gi^n Inaga'-i xe'tgu dAfi ga-ig.a'sgtt gifin dAn nAfi 
tcIiga'gAii gl Inaga'-i qiaxa'g.a da t!aq!ottc!a'og.aL!xasan." Gien 
gul-raa'iga-i S'stn Ia gi Ia i'sdas. "Da at'ndax.It waigie'nA nAo qo- 
da'g.afias sg.o'lAgi sqalA'ngu dasq la'sgidAii. SiJi'nagi I'sin nAfi sqet- 
sg.adja'o da'g.afias dasq la'sgidAn. Gien gu'tlg.AstA dAfi gi ga g.et- 
gada'na dAfi g.An sindag. o'dAfia xe'ti g.ei ta gu'lg.aga-i gutg.a'atg.a 
I'sdafi. Gien d& Isdl'gul^na g.A'nstA saog.e'iga. Gula'-i mS'lga-i 
xa'o}g_.ada gien gAm g.A'nstA Ia su'ug.Aiig.oasAn." 

La la ki'ngugAfig.e'iigiga'-i L.u g.o'da x.A'tdju Ia tcll'sLsg.as gien Ia 
la dAngu'sLALeihis. Gi^ti sLtt'tig.eistA uki&'mskun tla'g.un g.ada' Ia 
t!a'ostas giSn I' XA'iw ku'ng.ei Ia gi'dax.idAs gien g.a Ia tg.a'-ilgalasi. 
Gien Ia dAntla'osdaiyasi giSn g.a'-iya tIa'odjiwAsi. Gien gut Ia 
sLiLa'si gi§n Ia L.l'nasi gi§Q i'stfi wa g.ei la'g.a Ia gitcla'si. Gien t'sin 
WAgaiia'xAn g.e'idAsi gifin sku'nxag.Ilsi giSn XA'nlag.a lana' g'stfi gaHa'n 
la g.a Ia I'sdas. Gien la S'slfi sku'nxag.ela'-i l.u 1' xe'lAg.ei t'slii Ia 
gi'dax.idAsi. Ga-i g.e'istA Sst'fi tiAm Ia qlotta'oganas g.a'lAiiodA. 
Skifi'mskuna-i tiag.u'n gi tc la'iskidesi wa dA'fiat U dAfitla'ostasi. L' 
dja'sg.a st!agwa'-i g.a-iya'gas Ia qea'fias hao I' XA'iie g.a-i at st!axog.a'- 
gan WAnsu'ga. G.aga'nbao Ia l1 tctix.ida'g.ani. 

GiSn hAn i'sifi Ia la kinguga'nag.Au. "La gi da wa'aLlxa giS'uA 
nAfi g.aiyawa'-i djtns djinlgoa'fiafi gig'uA dAfi ga LStt'nda gi§'nA uaH 
g.a'yawa.i kluA'nstcIigun." 

A'si gaiia'xAH la wa'gasi. L' xA'nlag.a la'na t'sdisg.aias giSa uAii 
g.ayawa'-i djtns Ia djinlgoa'nas. Klifi'i Ia g.aL.a'gas. La ga 
Lsttndawa'-i l.u uaR g.ayawa'-i Ita'uAns Ia tcIi'igAs. Djila'i Ia 
tcIi'gAsi. 

L' g.aL.6'dias L.u'liao I' g.S'Rg.a qlolg.a'wag.alAfi sg.oa'na la g.An 
■ klAga'fi WAnsu'ga. "Hi hi hi hi hi Sfnxe'gAfio aqa'oala-i i'sifi Ia 
tcli'dax.idiafi. Lgudja'-i I'stH Ia tclidax-idia'ii." A'hao l kig.a'n Ia 
gwa'lAfi WAnsu'us i'djl. 
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his clam shells also. He is also beginniog to lose his mats." At this 
time he discovered his name, they say. 

Then he handled the gambling stickii^, and the stick on his right 
shoulder pulled out his djtl.' And the tobacco was too sweet for those 
watching him on either side who saw it to tell. 

So [hi.4 opponent] missed, and when he had finished the counts ten 
(xiints remained to him. They then again talked about what property 
they should stake. He staked both the clam shells and the mats, after 
which bis opponent handled the sticks. Then he picked out the one 
with fiiie smoke first. He picked the djll. Now he handled them in 
turn, andwheii he pulled the cedar bark apart he handed it to the stick 
with the Hgure of a young sea otter on it, which pulled out the djil. 
He missed again. He was again left with ten points. 

Then they again talked about what they should stake. When that 
was arranged, his opponent handled the sticks, and he again chose the 
pile with fine smoke. Again, he picked the djH. And when he had 
again got through shuffling the sticks and pulling them apart he pre- 
sented them to the stick on the right side, which pulled out his djtl. 
That also made ten counts for him. 

Then he tried to win back the people of his father's town. He won 
the five towns. And after those were all rewon, and he had won his 
mother, his sister, and his father, they started home. He won them 
back from Great -moving-cloud's son, who had won them from him. 
This was the son of the one who owns the dog salmon, they say.* 

This is the end. 

This is related aa having taken place at the Ninstints town of SUndagwa-i. whi<;h 
was on the southweet (»ast of Moresby Island. 



'See the story of Supernatural- being- who- wen t-naked, note 2. 

'Pagsiiig over to their new owner. 

'According to another man it was the cedar screen in his father's house, which 
cuts off a retiring room. 

'Compare the story of Raven traveling, pa^ 111. 

'My interpreter called this birch, but the identification is rather u 
birch is not found on the Queen Charlotte islands. 
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Gien la S'siB isdi'gAs giea djila'-i sg.o'lagi la'na gi la'g.a djila'-i Ia 
dAiisqEasta'si. Gi^n gutlg.A'stA la g.Aii ga aind^.o'dAnagas la ga 
qe'inAsi g.A'nstA saog.e'ig.a gida'-i xa'otg.atui. 

Gien T xaL-g.a'das gien tc!iwa'-i Ia gl'gas gi?n sila'-ig.ei 1a gui 
La'als. GiSn i'stn gwa'agaoga-i 1' kf'lg.olg.asi. 8qa'oala-i at Igudja'-i 
dA'nat xAn Ia waag.oa'si. GiSn g-eilglga'-i l,u 1' XA'nlag.a l1 
fsdi'gus. GiSn nag.astAga'nxAn nAH g.aiyawa'-i M'nAns U tcli'sg.a. 
Djila'-i Ia tc!T. Gi^n la 6'sin isdi's gign Ia LqA'nskltgiga-i i-Q nAfi 
sqetsg.adja'o da'g.anas gi Ia daklo'djtisi giSn djila'-i 1a dA'nsq laatas. 
Gien I'sin 1' xaL.ga'dAs. I'&tfi Ia gui La'al. 

GiSn t'stn wa'^.oga-i kilg.olg.a'si. G.eiJgi'ga-i l.u fstfi 1' xA'filaga 
lI I'sdi gign t'sin nAfi g.aiyawa'-i Jtfi'+nAns Ia tcIi'gAs. Djila'-i 
t'sin Ia tc!l. Gien fslii Ia l! qA'nskitgl'ga-i L.Qsg.o'lAgi la'na gi Ia 
daqo'djiL gien djila'-i la'g.a Ia dA'nsqIastaai. Ga-i I'stfi Ia gui La'alsi. 

Gien g.o'ng.an lana'g.a xa'-idAg.a-i T'stn Ia djt'riigoanAS. Lnaga'-i 
staLe'il Ia tclis. Gien i.!g.aga'-i l.u a-u'ii at dja'asin at g.6'i5g.an Ia 
tc!i'sgina-i L.u l! qasagai'yafi WAnsii'ga. " Qwe'ig.aqons " gi'tg.a 
hao I' tclix.ida'tibao Ia tcliskifi'naii wAnsu'ga. Sqa'gi nAfi da'g.as 
gi'tg.a hao idja'fi wAnsQ'ga. 

Hao Lan 1' g.e'ida. 



'Not idenHfled. 

'In this game a bunch of sticka w»s covered with fine cedar bark, divided into 
two or three amaller bundles, and laid before the opponent. The tatter then had to 
guess in which was a certain Btick, usually left almost undecorated, called the dj!l. 
Ab often as he failed he kept on up to ten, which constituted the game. When the 
second man handled the sticks the first guessed ten timee plus the number of times 
his antagonist had previously missed. 

'The two sticks with designs were alive and pulled out the djll so that it could not 
be pointed out by an opponent. 

* He was also said to live in a place within sight of the I^nd of Souls and, when a 
gambler died, he came over to gamble with him, staking dog salmon a^inst souls. 
If he were successful, there would be many deaths; it the gambler won, there would 
lie a great run of dog salmon. 
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[Told by Jimmy Slerling of the Sl^'slas fsmily] 

After the parents of a certain child, which was in the cradle, had 
gone about for a while with him they landed to get mussels. There 
they forgot about him. And they started away. When they had 
gone some distance from him they remembered him. They came back 
toward him. When they came near they heard some one singing for 
liim. Crows sat above him in flocks. And when they got off to get 
him he acted io the cradle like a shaman. They took him aboard. . 
Then his parents came to the town with him. 

After some time had passed and he had grown to be a boy people 
began to die ofl' on acconnt of him. But his elder brothers and his 
uncles were numerous. His uncles' wives did not love him. Onlj' the 
wife of the youngest gave him food. His old grandmother was the 
only one who looked after him. After they had been in the town for 
a while, and his friends were entirely gone, he and his grandmothei' 
made a house out of old cedar bark by a creek flowing down near the 
town. And he went there with his grandmother to live. 

Afterward he went to the town, and the wife of his youngest uncle 
gave him food. When he grew old enough he hunted birds. All the 
time they lived there his grandmother got food for him. And he also 
made a bow for himself. He continually hunted birds. He continu- 
ally whittled. 

After he had hunted birds for a while he saw a heron sitting with a 
broken beak. He told his grandmother about it. And his grand- 
mother said to him: " When you again see it sharpen its bill. When 
people sharpen its bill it helps them, they say.'" When he again saw 
it he sharpened its bill. And after he started awaj^and had gone 
some distance it said to him: " I will help you, grandchild." 

After that his grandmother began to teach him how to make dead- 
falls.' And then he began to set them at the head of the creek for 
black bears. They ceased to see him at the town. Sometimes be went 
to the town, received food from his youngest uncle's wife alone, and 
stai-ted off with it. They refused to have him at the town. There 
was no house into which he could go. His youngest uncle's wife 
gave him food because they refused to have him. He kept going 
there. 

After he had set deadfalls for a while one fell on a black bear. 
He carried it to the house. He did not waste the smallest bit of 
its fat. He smoked it and ate it. At this time they began to live 
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ToIaawu'nk!' 



NAfi ^.fl'xa g.ag^a'nkliaL.das bao a'og.alAfi wa dA'nat tclida'l qa'odi- 
hao U dA'nat g.Al gi Ia qa'gaskftg.awas, Guha'o Ia gi 1a qla'-iakit- 
g.awafi wAnsu'ga. Gien Ia stA Ia Luqa'-itg.oaa. Lg.ot V (j.e'tg.at- 
g,awa'-i L.fi la g.ei Ia gutg.atg.oa'sgin. La gui Ia sti'ig.oas. 
La g.Ati I' a'xAna-g.p'lg.awa'-i r..u la g.An l! su'dies 1a gudA'ng.oas. 
Kla'ldjMa Ia si'g.a tia'tg.odies. Gien Ia la da'ot!AJg.awa'-i l.Ci 
g.ag.wa'fikna-i g.a Ia gu ga qil'wadies. Gi^n U la qa'g.aL.g.oas. 
Gien In^a'-i gu 1' ya'g.alAii Ia dA'nat Jsg.oa'si. 

Ga'-istA g.a'g.et qa'+odi I' L.a'g.ag.ea'lga-i l.u la g.a ga ga'gu- 
x.idag.Ati. L' klwai'g.alAii at V qa'g.alAil l!a qoa'nag.An. La qa'g.a 
dja'g.aUn gAm la g.a klu'gagAffga'iiag.Aii. Nah da'og.anAS dja'g.a 
Ng.u'nxAn Ia gi gi(Uga'Mg.An. L' na'ng.a q!a'-iya.s sg.u'nxAn la g.a 
Lxa'ndas. Lnaga'-i g.a Ia l'sg.6 qa'odihao la gA ga'gTidjnrga-i l.u 
na'nAfi dA'Bat lnaga'-i qlo'lga nAfi g.A'nL.a koa"dAgai'eHi djt'ngi gS'lda 
na Ia Lg.o'Jg.ag.aw^.An. Gi^n g.a na'nAH dA'nat Ia nag.5'}si. 

Ga'-istAhao tnaga'-i g.a Ia qa'-itsi gi^n I' qa'g.a dja'g.a daog.Ana'gas 
Ia gi gl'dagaiiag.An. L' xetft tcII'nJg.oafig.aiyag.ela'-i l.u a. Gu Ia 
naxa'iig.oasi klia'lhao I' na'ng.a Ia xeii'wanga'iiagin. Gi5n la S'sifi 
Jg.et qlenA'ii L'g.o}g.aiya.s, L' xett't tc!t'nJgoangI+gAnAs. L' 
Ja'oatglgAs, 

L' xeti't tcIinJg.oa'ngAn qa'+odihao }g.o ktu'da gwa'nga Ia ql'iiqlao- 
awag.An. GiSn nanA'ii gi Ia la su'udas. Gien hAn V na'ng.a 1' 
su'udas, "t'sin Ia da qe'ifia gii*'nA I' k!u'da q!a'L.an, Haktoa'ng.etsi 
k!u'da l1 qaLa'si gien l!a gi qlA'ngAii wAnsu'ga." Gana'xAn I'sin Ia 
la qeS'nga-i L.fi V klu'da la'g.a Ia qaL.ai'yag.An. Gieri Ia mIa Ia 
qa'idaga-i L.u Lg.ct Ia stA V g.etg.ada'-i l.u Ia la sudai'yag.Au " DaiT 
gi 1 qlA'iigasga, tiakli'ng.a." 

Gien ga'-istA I' na'ng.a sqa'ba I' sqa'tgadax.idag.An. Gie'nhao 
g,A'nL.a-i qaa g.ei tan gi Ia sqa'hadAx.ida'g.An. Lan lnaga'-i gu Ia 
l! qifix.ida'g.ani. Gia'atg.axAn lnaga'-i g.a Ia qa'-idAsi gien I' qa'g.a 
djii'g.a daog.ana'gas sg.un Ia gi gi'das gieo dA'fiat Ia qa'-idAfiAs, 
Lnaga'-i gu Lga-i gu Ia gi gwa'uganagAni. Gahi Lgu g.ei I' g.etJiiie' 
go'g.anasi. La gi l1 gwa'uglla'gas, G.aga'na Y qa'g.a da'og.AnAS 
dja'g.a Ia gi gi'd^AiiAS. Ga'gi liao Ia edjana'g.An. 

L' -sqa'badagAn qa'odihao tan la g.a ga klada'g.AU. La la 
qla-iJgaU'nLlxaiy^.An. Gahi 1' g.a-i klA'tdju XAn Ia da'fig.AfiAS. 
La'g.a Ia q!a-ix.i'Ig.adasi gien i'.sin la'g.a Ia ta'g.was. Hao lI I' 
djia'lag.iJLa'gAfig.a'wag.An. L' da'guiag.els kiia'^hao sqa'ba-i wa gl 
Ia qa'sgidaiyag.Ani. Hao i'stii V daoda'gafigas gifin I'stn nAn Ia tia'gan 
WAnsu'ga. La e'stii g.a-i x.A'tdju xAn gAm Ia daiiga'nagin. Gien 
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well for the first time. As he became stronger he increased the num- 
ber of his deadfalls. Now he again went to get [bears], and he killed 
another. He did not waste the smallest piece of the fat of that other 
one. And they also enlarged the house. He smoked the meat in 
it. He also put meat into Iwxes [to keep it]. Now he began [regularly] 
to get bears. Every time he went to look at his deadfalls bears lay in 
them. They lay in all ten deadfalls. They then made their house 
bigger. 

When it was thought that they were dead of starvation his youngest 
uncle's wife had them go to look, because she thought that they had 
died. Instead, his house was full of fat food. And the one she sent 
to look came back and told her how he was situated. They then kept 
it secret. 

One night, after they had lived there for a while, his grandmother, 
having remained awake, thought that her i^on was acting like a shaman. 
She did not ask her son about it on the morrow. All this time he took 
black bears from the deadfalls. Another time, when his grandmother 
lay awake at midnight, her son again acted like a shaman. At this 
time he started off with the end [of an unseen rope]. After some time 
had passed he again acted like a shaman at midnight. His grand- 
mother also perceived that. During all that time his grandmother did 
not question him. After he had acted like a shaman for a while 
Tclaawu'nk!" named himself through him. They had forgotten that 
he had acted like a. shaman at the time when they abandoned him in 
the cradle. It now happened ^;ain. Now Tc.'aawu'nkI* mentioned 
his name through bim. 

In the morning his grandmother questioned him for the first time. 
His grandmother then asked him: "Tell me, child, why did one whose 
name the supernatural beings never [dare to] think of mention his name 
through you?" Then he explained to his grandmother: "I began 
dreaming about him at the time when I sharpened the heron's bill. 
On account of him it is easy for me to gather things." This was the 
reason why his friends were gone. When Tclaawu'nkI' speaks 
through one his friends die, they say. 

His grandmother then made him a dancing skirt out of an old mat- 
She took off the edge on one side and fastened something to it.' She 
also made a shaman's bone for him. In the evening he performed 
like a shaman. His grandmother led the songs for him. She sang 
for him. Now he began to perform regularly. At this time people 
began to come secretly from the town to look at him. But he still 
concealed their condition as much as possible. They did not know 
how the inside of his house looked. 

At that time food had begun to give out at the town. They were 
starving there. He then began to give food in return to the wife of 
his youngest uncle who had given him food. They came thus to know 
about him. 
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na'ga-i 6'Mn 1a Ltd^.a'wag.Ao. Ga-i g.a 1a q!a-ix.t'lg.ada»j. I'sffi hA 
q!a'-irigiasi. A'hao gl U bA'lsax.idigawag.Am. L' da'otlagafiga^ 
ktifii sqabaga'-i g.a la'g.a L/g.6dTx.idag.ani. Sqa'baga-i sqlaia'Al 
g.a XAD la'g.a gA'ntg.oaiix.idag.AD. Gie'nhao na'ga-i t'stn 1a 
yu'ADg. eitdag.awa'g.ani. 

lIl.u'xaw r gA'ntclig.wafi la g.An lI gudA'ns L.Q T qa'g.a 
daog.ana'ga» dja'g.a V qea'ng.adaiyag.An, 1' klotu'lg.ag.waii la g.An 
1a gu'dADs L.fl A. Hayt'H la'g.a na'ga-i k!atkla'-i+dAlaga'wag.An 
gi'na gia g.a'-iya at a. GiSu nAfi 1a qea'ng.adaiyag.aDi stIlLlxa'si 
gi§n i^u 1' g-ets 1a gi 1a sudagS'w^.An. WaigiS'nhao la'g.a 1a 
qolgt'ndag. a' w ag, ani , 

GaatxA'n 1' naxa'ndihao qa'odibao g.al ya'ku I' na'ng.a skift'+nadiei) 
L.fl 1' gi'l^-a gu ga qa'was 1a g.anda'nag.Ao. Wai'gifin dag.ala'-lg.a 
gAm gitg.A'ii at gT 1a ki&'nangana'g.ani. Waik!i&'lhao ta'na-i 1a q!ai'- 
IgalAngaiianglni. GaatxA'nhao fsin g.a'lx.ua 1' na'ng.a skli&'oadias 
L.fl t'tifii r gi'tg.a gu ga qa'wag.An. A'hao l! kun dA'Rat la qa'-idag.An. 
G.a'g.et qa'+odihao i'sin g.al ya'ku 1a gu ga qa'awag.An. Ga-i I'sin 
Y na'ng.a g.a'ndan^.ani. WAk!ifi,'}hao gAm tla'klfnAii at gi 1a kin'- 
nAiig.Angafia^ni. La gu ga qa'ugAfi qa'odibao Tclaawu'nkt" la g.ei 
kig.A'ii klwiLtxai'yag.An. Ha'ohso L kii'ng.ag.agoa'fikli g.a 1a gi l! 
qIa'-isgidag.An L.u 1a guga qa'awag.An. Ga'-igi I'qla'-iskJtg.awag.ani. 
Hao L g.A'nstAg.aS qa'Llxaiy^.aui. Hai a'hao Tclaawu'nk!' la g.ei 
kig.a'n kIwiLlxagai'yag.Ani. 

StngaL-ana'-i L.u'hao'Lnaot 1' ua'ng.a la gi ki&'nanag.ani. Gie'nhao 
1' na'ng.a bAn ta at ki&'nafiag.An, "Dja }q€n ga^'nhao gAm sg.a'na 
gutgut^wa'g.An dAn g.ei g.a'lx.ua klg.a'fi klwT'Llxaudjan." Lu'hao 
nanA'fi gi lAgialg.aU'ndaiyag.An. " Hao Ig.o klu'da } q!ai.!a' atxA'nhao 
1a xe'tgu } qA'ngax.idAn. La g.aga'nbao gi'na gi ] bA'lxas di g.An 
L.a'olg.An." G.aga'nhao la'g.a ga ga'gugag.ani. Hao i^u Lla'g.ei 
1a su'us gien Ll&'g.a ga gagu'gAfiAfi wAnsu'ga Tclaawu'nk!" a. 

Gie'nhao Igusa'l g.AntcIilg.a'gia g.An 1' na'ng.a la g.An L'g.olg.aiya- 
g.An. L' klia'-i ku'ng.eistA 1a sqa'x.istas gien g.e'istA la g.a gi'na )a 
kiu'x.aiyag.ani. Wai'giensg.a-sku'dji i'sin la g.An 1a L'g.oldaiya'g.ani, 
UiS'dhao stnx.aia'-i g.a 1a sg.ag.aga'g.An. L' na'ng.a hao la g.An 
gifl'gl L.'gigagag.An. Gien la g.An Ia sa'w^.An. A'hao L sg.a'g.aga-i 
Ia iflku'nstaiyag.ani. Lnaga'-i stA hao Ia lI qinqIo'MaL!xagix.idag.An 
asi..fl' A, WAsklie'n A'Sg.a ta'lg.a la g.etdjug.oa'si Lgu 1' g.etg.oa'a a. 
GAm la'g.a nagoa'si g.An l! u'nsAtg.aRag.ani. 

Gie'nhao lnaga'-i gu ga taga'-i ha'-ilQx.idai'yag.ani. Gifi'nbao gu 
lI kloda'lag.ani. Gie'nhao 1' qa'g.a da'og.inaa djS'g.a U gi gl'dagaiia- 
g.An, gi'bao xA'ngiaii la @'atn gl'dax.idag.An. A'hao l )a g.ei l! 
g.aJqe'xaiy^. au. 

Gie'nhao lnaga'-i g.a nAfi gid&'g.a stteg.ia'lag.ani. Gie'nhao lag.AU 
lI sg.aL.'g.ax.idag.Au nAn stie'g.ils g.An a. Sifix.ia's gi^n Ia g.ada'o 
l1 g.S'tx.idies. Ga'odjtwa-iie'g.ils Ia gudA'ns gign g.a Ia qa'-idag.Ani 
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Then a chiefs son became sick in the town, and they began to get 
shamans for him. In the evening they began to dance around him. 
He who was going to be Tclaawu'nk!" heard the noise of the drum 
and went over. He then looked into the place where they were per- 
forming. He saw that he could be saved. The thing that caused bis 
sickness was plain to his eyes. But those who were performing 
around him did not see it. They were unable to save him. During 
all that time he was acting like a shaman in the place where he lived. 

After some time had passed he sent his grandmother. He sent over 
his grandmother to say that he would try to cure the sick man, but 
when she repeated it {his words) to them they thought he could do 
nothing. They even laughed at him. Those who had stolen a look 
at bim while he acted like a shaman then told the people about it. 
They said they had better get him, and they got him. 

As he was about to start he dressed himself in his own house. 
He wore the shaman's dancing skirt and the shaman's bone that his 
grandmother had made for him. He then started thither. He came 
through the doorway performing like a shaman. Now he started to 
perform around the sick man. And he saved the sick man. At this 
time he ceased to try to hide himself. He came to the town. When 
he was there they began buying the meat of him. And he got a great 
deal of property in exchange, and the property that he received for 
being called to the sick was also much. At this time he grew pros- 
perous. He began to provide in turn for the one who had given him 
food. During all this time they employed him as shaman. The fame 
of him spread everywhere. 

After some time had passed he saw that the Land-otter people were 
coming to get him. During all that time he drank sea water. He 
bad many nephews. As soon as be saw that they were coming to get 
him he asked his nephews which of them would go with bim. He 
began at once to collect urine. He also put blue hellebore into it. 

Before this,' whenever many shamans were gathered together, they 
made fun of bim. Afterward, he had his nephews sink him in the 
ocean. They went out to let him down. And they let him down. 
They tied a rope to him, and they floated above him for a long space 
of time. They were right over the deep place waiting for him to jerk 
the rope. By and by, when he jerked the rope, they pulled bim up. 
At this time he saw the bottom of the THngits' island. He was under 
water there for many nights. He saw of the shamans' houses, the one 
that lay deepest. At this time he came to have more sbamanistic 
power. 

When be came back from this [adventure] he saw that the Laud- 
otter people were coming to get him. Thereupon be asked of his 
nephews which one would go with him. They tried to get ahead of 
one another, " I am the one who will go with you," each said to him. 
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Tc!aawu'nk!'-JiHa'-i a. Waigifi'nhao g.ei 1a qfntelaiyag.An gia'g.a l1 
gia g.ada'o g.c'das g.ei a. Waigie'nhao V qagA'nda-lifia's la'g.a 1a 
qtntclai'yag.An. Gi'na g.aga'n V stIe'gAS 1' XAna'g.a tca'olaiyag.An. 
Waigie'n 1a g.ada'o g.ets ga-i Lla gAni la'g.a qtng.S'nag.Ani. L' 
qagA'ud^.a-i g.ada'o l1 g.etggai'yag.An. WAklia'I u )' nawa's g.a 1a 
sg-a'g-agi+ga'nagin. 

G.et qa'odiliao na'nAii g.a 1a kilqa'-idag.ani. Nah stIe'igAs g.ada'o 
1a g.e'tsilriAs iia'tiAfi 1a au'dag.adaiyag.An. Gieii gl 1a ni'djifiAsi gien 
la g.Aii l1 na'iiagag. All, Hayl'ff la g.An lI kla'g.a'g.An. Gie'nhuo V 
ag.a'ga l.u 1a ga qJ'nqloIdaganag.An xa-idg.a'-i la g.A'nstA sa'wag.An, 
Gien hAn xAn Ia l! t'adagiidA'nxalag.An. Gien Ia i,1 L.'x.idag.Aii. 

GiS'uhao g.a Ia qa'-itx.idia'si l.u tia'xAii agA'ii 1a i.'g.6lg.aL.sLaiya- 
g.An, L' na'ng.a kA'ndcIiJg.agia at sg.a-sku'djt la g.An L'g.dlg.aiyag.An 
Ia gia'glgag.An. GiS'nhao g.a Ia qa'-idag.Aw. K!iwa'-i g.ei XAn Ia gu 
ga qa'udalLlxatcIai'yag.AD. Hai iiiS'dhao U g.ada'o Ia g.etxida'g.An. 
Gi6n haR stIe'gAs U qagA'ndaiyag.Aii. Hao l agA'fi Ia g.Algoe'Llxa- 
sg.oa'nARagAH. Hao l Inaga'-i g.a 1' g.e'tgadag.An. A'si gia'g.a-ija-i 
Ia gi la'g.a l! da"g.dx.idag.ani. Gifin sqao IS'g.a qoa'nag.ani. Gien 
l! stle'ga g.A'nstA U l1 L.g,a gl'naga-i e'sin qoa'nag.An. Hao L 1' 
g.ia'lag.An. A'hao lI xAn 1' g.fi'nasgida'-i ga l.u Ia gi nAn gid^;a'ii- 
ag.An, la §'stn XA'ngian 1' qea'nga-i la x.idS'g.An: WAklia'lhao Ia l! 
L.'g.aganag.An. Lg.e'txAn V klina'gag.An. 

G.et qa'odihao SLgua xa'-idAg.a-i l' L.'x.iti'ng.a8as U qea'nag.Ao. 
Sa'oL.ans kliai I' tafiaga'fiag.An. L' na'tg.alAti sklfl'laiyag.An. La lI 
L.'x.Iting.oasas U qea'n atxA'nhao daS la at Idjiga'-i gi na'daUn at Ia 
kia'nAfigaRag.An. GaatxA'nhao tcigA'nsgan U xa'xagatax.ida'g.An, 
Gwai'kliae'slfi g.ei U Isdaga'Sag.Ani. 

Ku'ng.a lI ag.agiLda'os L.ii'hao la at l.! nA'Dx.Tsg.alanag.An. 
Ga'-istahao na'dAUn agA'n 1a x.i'da-Indalyag.An. GaM'xAnhao 
1a la x.i'da-indaiyag.an. Gi§n Ia la x.idag.a'wag.An, La la 
tia'ladag.a'wag.Aii. Gi§'nhao djT'ina gut Ia si'g.a Ia ga'ying.a'wag.An. 
Qwai'j'a-i Ia dA'nx.IdASLia'-i klia'og.a Lg.aidai ya gu hao Ia la 
tadag.a'wag.An. Qa'odihao qwai Ia dAtix.i'desLasi L.u'hao Ia la 
dA'iiL,x.tt^.awag.An. A'hao l Inagwai'g.a g.wa'ul Ia qea'nag.An. 
G.al qoan hao 1' x.I'dag.agag.An. Sg.as-na-i ta'-ig.Sgia'watlAls hao 
Ia qea'nag.An. A'hao l g.etgia'fixAn 1' sg.a'g.a tcIIg.ea'lag.An. 

Asga'-istA Ia sti'tLlxas L,u'hao SLgus xa-idAg.a'-i 1' L.'x.ittng.oasas 
Ia qea'iiag.Au. WAklia'lhao n3'dAlAn at Ia kia'jiAiTganag.An, nAn la at 
idjiga'-i gl A. Gut ku'ng.asgan. "La hao dA'nat fsg.asga'MA l! 
su'dagaRag.AD. Waigie'nhao nAn da'og.ana g.agwi'g.ag.An gAtn 
da'+Isktdag.Afi Ikia'gua sg.u'nhao 1' L'g.aganag.An. rsifi I' 
tcIgA'ndaiyaiag.AD. "La hao I'sg.asga," hAn hao 1' suuga'nag.An. 
GiS'nhao 1' klwai'g.alAfi hayi'fi la g.An qiAga'nag.An. G.a'g.ei 
qa'odihao Ia l! l. 'x. itloga'w^.An. G.al ya'ku hao Ia lI 
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The very youngest, who was good for nothing, was always near the 
door. He used to urinate in bed, "I will go," be said. But his 
elder brothers laughed at him. After some time had passed they came 
after him. At midnight they came by sea and got him. He told his 
nephews that they were coming to get him that night, and he told all 
of his nephews to keep a sharp lookout. '^Let the one who thinks of 
going with me remain awake. They will come to get me to-night." 
Now the one that urinated in bed slept' near the door. 

There was the picture of a mallard on the rattle that he owned. He 
had it made for himself when he became a shaman. On this night 
they came and got him. 

They came in and took him out. He was unable to awaken his 
nephews. The Liand-otter people placed sleep' upon them. But when 
he tried to awaken the worthless one, he awoke him. AndTcIaawu'nkl" 
toolr him by the arm. They got him for the son of the chief among 
the Land-otter people who was sick. It was the Land-otter people 
who put his nephews to sleep. From the youngest only they could 
not pull away [the soul]. 

He now took his drum and the urine he had let rot, and they started 
off with him. They had him lie on his face in the bottom of the 
canoe. They did the same thing to bis nephew. After they had gone 
along for some time they said that the bottom of the canoe had become 
foul, and they landed to clean it. This meant that their fur bad 
become wet. The cleaning of the canoe was done by their twisting 
about. They then got in again, put them on the bottom, and stai-ted 
off. After they had gone along for a while longer something touched 
their heads. This, they felt, was the kelp under which [the otters] 
were diving with them. After they had gone along for a while longer 
they said that they were near the town. 

They then took the coverings off them. When they came in front of 
the town sparks were coming out of the house standing in the middle. 
A large crowd of people waiting in that house also made a huge volume 
of sound. Landing, they said to him: "Get off, Tclaawu'nk!'." 
Now he got off with the rattle which bad the picture of a mallard on 
it and let it walk up in front of him. When it went up before him 
it entered a different house from the one where the crowd of people 
awaited him, and he entered after it. And he held his nephew tightly. 
They said then that they were glad to have him. "Tclaawu'nkl*," 
they said of him, "truly he is a shaman," In this one lay the person 
for whom they had brought him, but they waited in a crowd for him 
in a different one. This was the way in which they tested him to see 
how much power he had. 

When be entered he saw many shamans gathered in the house. He 
plainly saw a bone spear on the surface of the body of the sick man. 
Just before this some persons bad gone hunting from the town where 
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ta'iig.a-fng.a'wag.An. A'gia g.ala'-i g.a 1a l! ta'ng.a-lng.oasea g.A'nstA 
xA'nhao nadAlA'n gi 1a sa'wag.An. Gi^n na'dAlAft wa'L.uxAn agA'n 1a 
q!adAiia'-i (laxil'lag.An. "DlatoAB I'sgflda Ia g.a'lx.ua skiJL'n^wan. 
G.a'lx.ua hao di lI ta'ag.a-ing.oa'sga." WAi'gien nAn tcigA'ndies 
a'hao k!Iwa'-i tla'og.An ikia'gua ta-idai'yag.An. 

Xa'xa gi ni'djina sl'sa g.a'hao 1a dag.ai'yag. ad. La'hao qleiiA'fi 1' 
L'g.olg.adaiyag.An 1' sg.a'g.adAs L.u A. GaiiaxA'nhao asga'-i g.ala'-i 
g.a 1a l! L.'x.iting.awag.An. 

WaigiS'nhao 1a lI da'otclaiyag.An. Na'dAlAii Lski'nAna-i g.ada'o 1a 
g.etsg.ai'yag.An. SLgua xa-idAg.a'-i hao gui qAfi l! djidai'yafl wahsu'- 
gAfi. Waigi§'nhao nAn a'Jdjiwa-i dag.Afiai'as 1a L'gadafias. La L!a 
1a Lskf nxaiyag. ah. Gig'nliao Tclaawu'nk!" U gi sqO'tg.adag.An, 
SLgus xa-idAg.a'-i sQ'ug.a nAfi la'na Ig.a'-ig.agagas gi'tg.a hao stIe'gAa 
g.A'ostA hao 1a l1 L.'x.idag.An. A'hao 1' na'tg.alAfi sLgfls xa'-idAg.a-i 
lI LklasLas. NaH da'<^.anagas sg.unxA'nhao U stA dAnL.LAg.a-i g.a- 
da'o l! g.etsg.ai'yag.An. 

Gi§n ga'odjiwa-i A'fig.a la Isdai'yag.Ani giSn tcIgA'ns^An 1a xa'xadai'- 
yag.An i'sin. Gie'nhao Ia dA'fiat l! LuqS'-idag.Ani. TcIa'g.An 1a l! 
ta'-iguL.nadaiyag.An. L' nfi'tg.a I'sifi ganii'xAn lI ladai'yag.An. La 
dA'nat Luqa' qa'+odi Luwa'-i sLim da'g.AiigadAfi l! su'usi gien l! 
sku'g.al Ailing. ogaiiag. An i. A'hao lI g.a'og.e djl'ga hao ld]'a'i/:g.An. 
Luwa'-i I.! sku'g.alAii hao l! qlo'x.unAnganag.An. Hao i'sin Isi^i' 
giSn tcag.A'n 1a l! A'ngada'ndag.was gien l! Lftqa'-idafiag.An. l1 
Luqa' qa'+odi qas gut gi'na Igaig.a'naii wAnsu'ga. A'hao qla-i xe'txa 
1a dA'fiat lI tIa'g.ag.oa'« hao Ia g.andA'fig.ogafiag.An. Luqa' qa'-|-o- 
dihao Inaga'-i a'xAnag.ellfi lI sa'wag.An. 

Gi6'nhao xa-iL.a'g,a Ia l! Afixa'osLdag.a'wag.An. Lnaga'-i xetg.A'n 
a'xAnag.ea'lga-i l.u ya'kug.a ga ta'-ig.odies g.e'istA g.Qsqalo'tx.a 
JgidjQ'dai'yag.An. I'siii na'-i g.a Ia klia'og.a l! sklfllyu'Andies qag.A'n- 
g.iLxe'gAiidaiyag.Aii. WAxe'tgu gig.a'ogiga-i L.u bao Ia l! stidai'ya- 
g.An, "Qa'tlAlda, Tclaawa'ttk!"." Wai'gien si'sA xa'xa da'g.afiagag.An. 
L' qa'tlAls gien ku'ng.AstAg.ari la qa'-idaiyag.An. L' ku'ng.AstA U 
qa'Jl qa'odihao agia'g.a Ia klia'og.a sklu'laiya'g.An, I'Ia Lla'hao Ia 
ku'ng.AstA sisAg.a'-i la'g.a qatelai'yag.An. Gifen g.oL.g.axa'n lag'sin 
qatcIai'yag.An. GiOn na'dAii gi'fig.an Ia dAiiL.'dasgi'-|-gag.An. A'hao 
L la lI x.unAiia'g.ag.An. Tclaawu'nk!" liAn hao 1a lI .sfi'daganii^.An. 
Ya'ngua a I' sg.agag.a'g.An. A'hao gia'g.a nAn g.A'nstA 1a l! L,x,ttm- 
g.a'wag.An g.a L.'g.odie.'* Tla' i.!a'hao U klia'og.a g.a l1 skluldai'ya- 
g.An. A'hao Lgu Ia l1 sg.a'nag.AiiLdja'wag.An. 

L' qatc!lya'-i l.u na'xa l! ng.tl'ga sk!u'las U qea'iiag.An. Tadjx.ua' 
nAn stIe'gAs L.'g.odies skfi'dji q!a qiala't ta'djig.a la g.ei kludju'dies 
la'g.a la qeS'iiag.An, A'hao L stnTcIaawu'nk!"gia'gu i'staga-i lnaga'-i 
stA ga saiyft'nag.An, S^gu g.a'dAg.a skfi'djt q!a at lI kida'g.An. 
Wa g.ei ga ktfiiJii'jag.An. La'liao a stledai'yag.An. GiS'nhao Ia 
g.ada'o Ia g.etx.idai'yag.An. Wai'gii'n hAn nii'dAii Ia kiiigijga'nag.An. 
17137— No. 29—05 5 
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Tclaawu'nkt' lived. They speared a white latid otter with a done 
spear. The creature that carried it away in him was sick here. Then 
he tried to cure him. Now he had given the following directions to 
his nephew: "Even if they push you away from the drum hung on 
the side towaid the door, make motions with yoiir head in that direc- 
tion. It will still sound." And he also thought, "1 wonder what 
will sing for me." In the front part of the house were alway.s two 
persons with big Viellie.s and hlack skins. These said to him as follows: 
"They know about it, great shaman. They will sing for you." 

He began at once to act like a shaman. After he had danced 
round the fire for a while he pulled out thu spear, and [the sick otter] 
stopped moaning. After he had again acted for a while he pushed 
it back into the same place. They were anxious to sec him when he 
a<!ted like a shaman, hence the house was full. They pu-shed him 
{his nephew) from the drum, and even then he used his head to beat it. 
The drum still sounded. At that time they said good things about 
him: "Tclaawu'nk!*, great shaman, Tclaawu'nk!*." He now stopped 
performing. 

Then they went to bed. He awoke in the night and tried to stretch 
himself. He pushed his feet against something timt was near him. It 
was the crooked root of a tree. He felt large roots running in every 
direction. On the next day, when morning came, they again got up. 

He looked toward the door. Ih the corners of the house on either 
side hung halibut hooks. One having the picture of a halibut had 
a halibut hanging down from it. One having the picture of a land 
otter on it had a red cod hanging down from it. They gave those 
[fish] to him to eat when they fed him. All the shamans around the 
ocean wer& in that house. 

The next evening he again began performing. They gave him 
many elk skins. There was a big pile on the side neai' the door. 
Many Iwxes of grease also lay near it. After he had danced round 
the fire for a while he pulled out the si)ear. He pu.shed it in again. 
He pulled it out, and he stopped performing. He again put it in, 
and [the otter] again began to suifer. 

During all that time he had the urine mixed with blue hellebore, 
which he had let decay together, bung by him in a water-tight basket. 
After he had performed for a while the great shamans that were 
around the house made fun of him. After he had gone round the 
fire for a while he was doubled up as he moved, and they imitated 
him near the fire. He then called for his power, and by its help stood 
upright. The people in the house made a great noise at this. He then 
again ran round the fire, took urine in the hollow of his hand, and, as 
he ran about, threw it at them. All the shamans around the ocean 
were nearly choked by the bad stench and said to him: " Don't, 
Tc'aawu'nkl' You do not treat us well." Large clams spurted water 
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likia'gua ga'odjiwa-i l! kiu'tclisx.iSwag.ani. "Gaodjiwa'-i stA dAfi 
l! x.Itq!adS'dao xah a qadji'n l! qa'-itq!a'-igadanga. WA'sklifin 
xeigA'ngasafi." Wai'gien Hah i'sin I' gdda'Rag.An "Gil'giia hao 
di g.An gwlgoa'saani, " Wai'gien Jkia'gua g.a kll'djl dA'mxao qlAl 
ig.ai Lgaigi'gas, Ga-i bao hAn 1' su'daiyan wAtisu'ga, "DA'ng.a l! 
u'nsidAn sg.a qun dAn g.An l! kladju'g.asga." 

GafiaxA'nbao 1a g.ada'o 1a g.etx.idai'yag.Aii, Tc!a'aniiwa-i g.ada'oxa 
1a sg.ag.ag.u'ndi qa'odi la'g.a q!a'ga-i 1a dAnklosta'si gi«n agA'ii 
Ia, JinAnai'gagflgaRag.An. I'sin V sg.ag.ag.u'ndi qa'+odi silgia'BxAn 
wa g.ei la'g.a U gidjtga'fiag.ani. Gwa'iAii xAn I' sg.a'g.ax.idiya'-i l.u 
1a gi l! a'naguHaa na'si sk!utc!a's gaodjiwa'-i stA 1a l! x.itg.ada'si giSn 
g.e'ixAn qa'djin 1a ga'odjiwa'das ga'odjiwa-i wA'skfien xe'gaiiag.ani. 
Ga-i L-u la at l1 x.u'nAiiaga'riageni. "Tctaawu'nk!', sg.a yu'djao, 
Telaawu'nk!"." A'hao tan I' sg.a'g.agafi WAnsii'ga. 

Gig'nhao l1 ta-isLai'yan wAnsu'ga. Gifin g.alx.ua' V qaskl'nxaiyas 
gign r hixa'og.aLlxaiyasi. AxA'n gl'na g.An 1a tIa'sgidAS. Skusqa'n- 
dAg.a-i. Lg.e'txAn Llugltxa'fiasi 1a Lgu da'nag.ani, Dag.ala'-ig.a 
i'sin st'iig.aL.a'nesi' gi^n P qla'olQg.aw^.An. 

Ijkia'gui r qe'xaias. Na-i ku'ngida g.a gutXA'nIag.a ta-u xa'x.Iwas. 
NAfi sg.oa'na xa'gu dag.Afia'gas g.e'istA xa'gu gux.ia'wan wAnsu'ga. 
NAfi sg.oa'na e'sifi sLgu da'g.Anagas g.e'istA S'stii sg.An gu'x.iwas. 
AJsi' hao 1a l! tadaga'nan wAnsQ'gAfi la at l! dai'ina gife'nA. Sus 
g.ada'o sg.a'a-i hao na-i g.a sg.un ta-ig.odai'yag.Ani. 

Hao I'sin ainx.ia's gi^n Ia g.ada'o la g.e'tx.idias. Tcli'sgu qoa+n 
at Ia l! L.'x.idAs. fckia'guaasLuJgl'djiwas. Gaij'ina'-i I'sin wa qlo'lg.a 
qSu'ldjuwesi. Te!a'aniiwa-i dji'nxa Ia sg.aqag.u'ndi qa'odi la'g.a 
qla'g.a U dAiiklustai'yasi. SIJgia'BxAii wa g.ei'i'sin la'g.a Ia gitcla'si. 
La'g.a Ia dA'nkliistasi gign Lan agA'n la Hfia'nganag.ani. Hao J'slii 
WA g.ei la'g.a Ia gitcla'si giSn t'stfi 1' g.o'xagtlganagin. 

WAktifi'Jhao tcTgA'nsgAn g.ei gwaiktia' la tsdai'yas. Wa dA'fiat 
Ia xa'xag.adaiyas. A'fig.a qe'gu g.a Ia qA'nsigingi+gas. L' 
sg.aqag.u'ndi qa'+odi na'xa sg.a yu'dAla idia'siaatnAnx.isgala'fiag.An, 
Tclaanuwa'-i g.ada'oxa la qa'g.Sii qa'odi gu'tgi 1' klQ'sLga's gic'n 
tc!a'anuwa-i dji'nxa Ia l! klia'nklasiaiidai'yag.An. GiSn sg.a'nag.wan 
gl 1a kifl'gans giSn 1' gia'xaLlxaganag.An. GiSn na'asi la g.a 
hQg*nga'fiagIn. Gifin hitlAg.A'n tc!a'nuwa-i g.ada'oxa lag.adAsi' gien 
tcIgA'nHgana-i Ia JkuL.a'si giSn 1' L.x.ie'ndalti Tna'atxAn wa gui U 
qalkux.ustAdalga'nag.Ani. L. ! na'xa siis g.ada'o sg.a'a-i agA'n gi'lgala;* 
tcinqa-itaog.atSa'djinas gi6n liAn Ia l! sQ'dagafias, "I Telaawu'nk!" 
gAin dAn lag.A'nga." Sqaos Ia gui tcIfnuJsg.a'gudAfi. Kliu' Ia gui 
tcImu'Jari. Gi'naxA'nhao la g.An agA'n agig.a'daganag.An. Alsi' 
wa'L.ilxAn l! L.'g.agaiiagini. Hao i'sin L.x,ie'ndals gut qla'ga-i 
la'g.a 1a dAtiklu'stAasi gien sus g.ada'oxa sg.a'a-i na'xa agA'n gi'lgAls 
xA'iigut Ia la dak!udjuda'Igafiagin. GAin Ia l! qifig.a'fiag.An. 
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at him. Small clams apurted water toward him. Everything was 
different (i. e., hostile) toward him, owing to those people whom they 
had got as shamans. As he ran he pointed the spear that he had pulled 
out at the faces of the shamans of all countries who were about the 
house. Theydid not see it. 

Now he thought, "I wish they would give me the halibut hooks. 
1 might then save the chief's son." Then the broad, black men 
reported what he thought: "If you give him those halibut hook.s he 
says that he might save the chief's son." Throughout the long time 
during which he performed he thought in this way. During all that 
time they did not want to give them to him. Every morning halibut 
and red cod hung from them. He was there many nights. By and by 
they gave him the halibut hooks. He now performed again, and he 
pulled out the spear for the last time. The chief's son was saved. 

On the next day they took him back. They launched a big canoe. 
At once, they began to put the elk skins into it, with the boxes of 
grease. The halibut hooks he also had under his arms as he lay there. 
They now started back with him. They arrived with him during 
the night at the place whence they had fetched him. They put off 
the elk skins and the boxes of grease. On the following day, when 
it was light, although he had held the halibut hooks firmly, there was 
no trace of them. This was the first time that people learned about 
halibut hooks. Where they had landed the elk skins on the beach 
only seaweeds were piled up. The boxes of grease, too, were nothing 
but kelp heads in which was a large quantity of liquid. The canoe 
was a large rotten log lying there. 

This is the end. 

Tclaawu'nk!* ia both t)ie name of a eupeniatural l>L'in^ and the name of any shamaD 
through whom tlie xupertiatiiral Iwing a)Hike. It itt a Tliiigit name and the story ia 
evidently Tliiigit also, though Tlingit spirits often "spok^ through" Haida shamans. 

' Compare the story of He- who-got-anpernaturai- power- from -his-1 it tle-fli^r. 

'The conBtruttioii of these deadfalls was described to me aa follows: The hadji- 
ga'flwa-i (a, fig. 1) are foar posts, two on eaeh side of a bear trail. These are fas- 
tened together in pairs by the kiutla'ak!) [b). Between them lies a timber called 
the qtutA'ntanu (c), while the deadfall proper consists of a timber called si'txa- 
sqla'gida (d) hung above this at one end and weighted at the other end, which rests 
upon the ground. The suspended end is held by a loop (lq!6'ya-i), which passes 
over a short stick, the x.a'fia (e), whieh is supported in its turn by one of the 
kiut!a''8k!i. A ro[)e is fastened to the iimer end of this x.a'fla and carried flown to 
the notch in another stick called eqaotg.ai'wa-i (/), which is fastened to a »;take at 
one side of the bear trail. Other cords, qa-i'tul;/), are then fastened between the two 
front poets and carried down to this loop. The bear, coming against these latter, iu 
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QiS'nhao hAn la gudii'ilag.Ani. "Ta'wa-i at gua di l! Lx.it-JiHa. 
Ga-i L.Q Lla'hao iiaR gida's la qagA'ndft-ii'fia," Gie'nhao ga q!Al 
Jg.aldA'mdilas I' guda'fiag.An g.A'nstA la'g.a sa'wag.An. "Ha'osi 
ta'wa-i 1a dalA'n Lx.i'tsi L.u'hao nAn gida's Ia qag.A'ndaliRan I' sil'ga." 
Dji'ina gut V sg.a'gaa kli&'lh&o hAn 1' gdda'tiag.An. K!i&'lhao la g.a 
l1 qo'yadai'yag.Ani. WAklill'lhao g.e'istA xagwa'-i at sg.ana'-i k!ia'- 
ga-ulglgafiag.ani. G.al qoaa hao gu 1a Idja'fi wAnau'gAfi. Qa'odihao 
hAn XAn 1a gi ta'wa-i l! ladai'yag.Ani. Hai asga'-i L.u'hao t'stii 1' 
sg.ag.a'gasgiSn q!aga'-i la'g.a 1a dAiiklustASg.oa'nanag.aDi. A'hao haR 
gida'gas qaga'nan wAnsu'ga. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a hao siigia'n 1a lI qa-isLai'yag.An. lu yu'An i.! gllAgai'- 
yag.AD, Gana'xAn tci'sgwa-i wa gug.ei iJ Lg.aL-x.ida'g.ani ga'yina-i 
dA'nat XAn A. Ta'wa-i e'stn 1' ta'-idies g.e'ixAn la sqotxagi^'nag.ani. 
Hao siigia'n 1a dA'fiat Luqa'-idan wAnsu'ga. L.u'hao giS'stA 1a l1 
L.x. Ida's gu g.a'Ix.ua 1a dA'nat l! isg.a'wan wAusu'ga, Tcli'sgwa-i l! 
L'g.atlAlsi at ga'yina-i lI I'tlAlsi. 

Bag.ala'-ig.a singaL.a'naai gien ta'wa-i Lgu gi'na Ia gl'djtgitLdjawa.s 
gAm gut q lalgag.a'nan wAnsii'ga. Hao L xa'gu ta'wa-i l! sqa'tg.aiA- 
ga'nag.An. Qla'da tc!i'agu l! itla'las Hatga-A'nda sg.u'nxAn gu Igi'- 
djiawafi WAnsu'ga. Ga'y^fia-i 1*8111 Iqea'nia qa'dji ga xao g.ei stA'DigllaR 
ag.u'nxAn idja'g.AD. Luwa'l S'sin tjkAnskwAii yu'+An gu Igi'g.odai- 
yag.Ani. 

Hao Lan 1' g.e'ida. 



FiQ. 1.— DiHgtam ul bear deadfeU, 
ite endeavors to get through pulls tlie loop [b) out of thenotthm the tJqaotg.ai'wa-t, 
This in turn releases the x.fi'flit, allowing the Hi'txaBq!a'gida to tall upon tlieanimal'B 

'The fringe or row of puffin beaks. 

'This paragraph representa an afterthouRht ot the story-teller anil should have 
been inserted farther back. 

^Sleep, as in the present instance, iaoften represented as a substanc-e called QatI. 
Among my Masset stories is one of the Sleep-bird (QajI}. 
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Story of the Food-oiving-town ri'Xjrr.K 

IToli by Eiwarc] i>[ (he Food-KlviiiK-lnwn paiplu) 

The town of S<(e'na' was in existence. And Supernatuml-woman-in- 
wlioni-ia-thunder* came to be settled [therej, [along with] the Middle- 
town people,' Sand-town people,' Point-town people,' Rear-town 
people,' Witch people,' Food-giving-town people. Mud-town people.* 

After the town had stood there for some time some hoys split pieces 
of cedar with their teeth, put the ends into the fire, and made them 
hard and sharp. Thcj' then fastened »mall stones to the ends, and 
went from house to house, trying to shoot the dogfish roe through 
holes in the corners of the houses hj' means of bows. They burst 
them in this waj' and then laughed. 

After they had shot for a while they burst the skins full of dogfish 
roe belonging to the mother of the town chief. Then trouble arose, 
and the people fought each other with arrows and war spears. 

Now, after they had fought for a while they went away on their 
canoes. The Middle-town people went; the Point-town people went; 
the Rear-town people went; the Witch people went; and only the 
Food-giving-town people lemained in the place. After they had 
lived ^ere for a while they, too, moved off to Lanai'ya.* 

They continued to live there. They liked the place. And the 
Witch people came to have a town. Falling-forward town, on the 
other aide of thena. They were good friends to each other. 

After they had lived a while at Lanai'ya the wife of a man of the 
Food-giving-town people became sick. When she fell sick she suf- 
fered all night. And she directed her husband as follows: " When I 
die, have them put four dogfish on top of nie, because 1 used to lik» 
them as food. Do not put ropes around me. I am afraid to have 
ropes put around me," 

And, after she had suffered for four night", she died at nightfall. 
Then they had hi.s wife sit up. When two nights were passed they 
put her into the box. Her husband put his head into the fire [for grief] 
and some others pulled him ouL He then put four dogfish into her 
box, and did not put a rope around it. After many nights had passed 
he went to see his wife. There were large maggots in the box, and he 
wept, at the same time striking his head against the box. 

One morning, after he had wept for some time, the fire was out, 
and he sent one of his slaves to the town of Falling-forward for live 
coals. He then entered the town chief's house [and discovered] that 
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DAITU'-At-LA'NAS 



Hqe'na Inaga'-i g.ag.odai'yaiT wAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao Sg.a'na-djat-g.a- 
ga-xo'gAii u tcIag.ea'lug.Ani gjen Ya'ku-Ia'nas, Tas-la'nas, Ku'na-la'nas, 
SLie'na-la'nas, St!awa's-xa'-idAg.a-i, Daiyu'-ai-la'nas, Tean-lafnas. 

Lnaga'-i g.a'g.odi qa'-J-odi L g.a'xa tc!Q g.ei i.! qlonanA'ns giSn 
tc!a'Hawa-i g.ei ku'na l! daJg.ai'g.anA'nai gien gi'riA qa'L.g.Ans gaiia'n 
g.eilgana'fi wAnsu'gAfi. GiSn ku'ngi Jg.a kU'dAla l! kiuq!a'-ig.a- 
da'nasi gieii g.axaga'-i lnaga'-i gut gA'ndax.ttsi' giSn na-i ku'ngida 
xelxa'nsi g.ei qla'xAda qloa'lu gi l! tclidju'djag.adaRag.An ig.et 
at A. l! tclidAJsi' giSn g.An lI qlAga'iiag.Aiii. 

Gaiia'a lI watclag-a'dAn qa'odihao Inagu'-i g.a iiAfi la'na-a'og.asi 
a'og.a gui qla'xada qtoa'lu lI tc!i'dAitc!ai'yan wAnsfl'ga. Ha-i L.u'bao 
ku'nag.Sisi' giSn tclidalA'ii at tca'aL a'thau gut i.! isdai'j-ag.An. 

Hai uifi'dhao gut l1 INda gut l! I'sda qa'+odihao l! qasag.ai'yag.Aii. 
Ya'ku-Ia'nas qasa'g.a. Ku'na-la'nas qasa'g.a, HLle'iia-la'nas qasa'g.a, 
Stlawa's-xa'-idAg.a-i qasa'g.a, gifin Daiyil'-aJ-la'iias sg.u'nxAn sila'- 
lAg.a g.a'g.odaiya'g.Ani. Gifi'nbao gu l! naxa'ti qa'-|-odi Lanai'ya 
g.a e'siD l! tclig.ax.una'naii WAnsu'ga. 

Gu lI naxa'ndiasi. Gu Lga lI gutla'gAs. Gi^n xA'nlag.a Ku'ndji 
lnaga'-i gu Ssi'ii Stlawa's-xa-idAg.a'-i la'na-dag.ag.ea'lan WAtisQ'ga. 
Gut ha'x.ua ladai'yan wAnsu'gAii. 

ijl na'xa qa'odihao Lanai'ya gu nAH DaiyQ'-al-lnaga' dja'g.a stle- 
g.ea'lan WAnsu'ga. Gi§'nhao 1' atleg.ia'laa g.ala'-i g.a I' g.oxagA'n- 
stn-l-g.as. Gi§n hAniA'Uii 1a kfSgugAns: "Di klo'tAi giS'uA qia'xada 
stA'nsIfi di q!e-u'g.ei xa'sLdan taga'-i dl gutlagA'ngml g.aga'n a, 
Gie'nA gAm di tclTsdjigu'si^.AnAfi. lIa l1 tcIt'sdjigusLa's gi di 
Ig.oa'g.agARga." 

GiSn g.a'la-i stA'nsiii 1' g.o'xagAfia-i L.u'hao g.a'lx.ua V klotwa'lan 
WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao dja'ag.Aii 1a tclttg.a'wasi. G.al stiH g.ea'las 
gien 1a l1 L,sLtc!ai'yaii WAnsu'ga. L' i^'lg.a qadji'H Ig.A'mg.alA'iiAS 
gien L qlA'lg.at 1' dAfiL. 'sLgilga'fiafi WAnsu'ga. GiSn 1' qleu'g.ei qia'- 
xada stA'nN^l la xasLa's gifin gAm 1a la tcIisdjigu'sLg.AfiAs. G.Sla'-i 
qoa'ng.ela'-i L.Q dja'g.Ail 1a qea'ng.aiyes. G.oda'-i g.ei g.a'-isgil 
vu'AnAsi gi^n 1' sg.a'-ilas dA'tiat qadjt'n g.oda'-i at 1a q!a-ilg.a-ig.a- 
da'ngAfiasi. 

L' sg.a'-ilgAn qa'+odihao gaatxA'n sIngaL.a'nas tela'nuwa-i kli'lula'^i 
gi6n raH xA'ldAfia 1a dag.ai'yas Ku'ndjT lnaga'-i g.a ga sLx.ftg.Atladja'n 
WAnsu'ga. GiSn nAfi la'na-aog.a'gas gia'g.ei U qatclai'yaa 1' qlo'lg.a 
dja'g.a klotwa'ias g.a 1' Ina'was. Naii la'na-a'og.as gi'tg.a at gu'tg.a 
1' klu'g.adies. 
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his master's wife, who was supposed to be deud, had married there. 
She and the town chief's son were in love with each other. 

He then thought that his eyes deceived him, and he looked toward 
her again. After that he tooli the live coals and went in to hia master. 
He did not speak plainly [being; a foreigner]. And he said: "Stop 
3'our crying. She has married on the other side," But his master 
whipped him. 

He then went thither again. He saw that they were still playing 
with each other. And, when he again reported it to his master, he 
whipped him ^ain. After this had happened four times [his m-aster] 
came to believe what he said. He then related to his uiastev all he 
had seen. 

Now he (his master) went thither. He looked in. His wife, he 
saw, had in truth married some one there. They were playing with 
each other. They were laughing at each other. 

He then went away. After he had kept wat«h for a while that 
evening he went over. He hid himself inside behind a post. And 
after they had sat up for a while they went to bed. When the people 
in the house snored he went to [the place wher^ his wife and her lover 
were]. They were talking together. And, when they were asleep, 
he went away. 

Very early in the morning he waa gone. He was away. He was 
away. He was away. Some time after dark ho came home. He felt 
happy. He looked at the box. Only dogfish were in it. 

Next morning he was gone early. He broke knots into pieces. He 
scraped, greased, and polished them. That was why he was away. 
He then brought them home. He did not let any one .-^ee. He alone 
knew about it. He ceased to cry. He sat about happy. 

And in the evening he wont over and hid himself in the house. 
Then all fell asleep. He went to the place where they were sleeping. 
When, after talking for a while, they slept he stretched his hand to 
the rectum of the man and drove a knot sliver into it. The man did not 
move. And he did the same thing to the woman. She, however, 
moved and nmttered. He then went awiiy. 

When day broke there was a noise of wailing in the town of Falling- 
forward. They said that the chiefs son and his wife lay dead in the 
morning. But he felt happy. He at once washed his head in urine, 
oiled it, and put on Haida paint. The woman's love made her sick, 
and as soon as her husband put her into the box she went to the one 
with whom she was in love. 

After the town had continued there for some time a certain person 
left it and went up the inlet. After he had traveletl for a w^le he 
came to a narrow creek running amid water grasses,'" His name was 
L.'xakuns. 
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Gi§'nhao g.a xAfia'n 1a gtnktu'g.adasi g'l^n I'alfi gui U qe'xagAfiasi. 
Gifi'iihao da'dja-i 1a tsda'si gi^n qlolg.A'n gu U qa'ttilas. L' 
ki'ldiyan-qla'-idadja'n wAnsu'ga. Gi^n hAn 1' si'wus: " Lan hao 
sg.a'-ilgana. Inax.ua' I'Ina'og.a." Gifin I'qlo'Ig.aha'yin 1' tia'djI'nAs. 

GiSn I'am g.a 1a qa'dAsi. Ha'oxAn gu'tg.a l! gug.a'dies 1a qe'inas. 
GiSn I'sin qlolg.A'n gi gi 1a m'djina'-i l.u I'slii IalI tia'djffiAs. Gaiia'n 
1a isstA'Dsina'-i i..u I' kil la'g.a la j'a"dasLai'yafi WAnsu'ga. Gien 
qlolg.A'fi gi da'-ixAn gl Ia ni'djinAsi. 

Gil'nhao g.a 1a qa'dAsi. G.ei Ia qintclai'yasi. Yan I' dja'g.a 1' 
Ina'was Ia qe'iuAS. Guta't l! na'ngAnAs. Gutg.A'n agA'n lI LqlA'gAS. 

GiS'nhao stA 1a qa'-idesi. Si'iix.aiya-i g.a Ia qea"tc!idi qa'+odi g.a 
Ia qa'atladjan wAnsu'gAn. GiS'nhao na-i g.ei g.atcliga'ng.o tla'Jg.a 
agA'fi Ia sg.A'lg.attclias. GiS'nhao l1 ski'nudi qa'+odi l! ta'-isLaiyas. 
Na-i xa'-idAg.a-iq!ax5'gAfia-ii,.Q g.a lAqa'gAsi. Gu'tg.a kl'lguldia'si. 
GiSii q!asLia'-i l-u sU 1a qa'-idesi. 

Gien 8ifigaL.a'n xe'tg.a 1' ga'o-uJaa. L' ga'owas. L' ga'owas. 
L' ga'owas. Si'fix.i stA g.a'tg.a V qaiJ'xas. L' gu'dAfia-i la'ogwafiAS. 
G,oda'-i 1a qea'fiasi. Q!axada'-i sg.un wa g.a idja'n wAnsu'gAii. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a sTfig.aL.a'n xe'tg.a V ga'o-uJaa. TIaii g.ei Ia 
qta'-itnanA'fiAS. La g.a'lgas at Ia ta'odas at Ia ski'ndaa. G.e'ihao Ia 
qa'-itgoanaii WAnsu'ga. GiSn Ia xa'g.aLlxai'yaii WAnsQ'ga. Gaiii l 
xa'-idAg.a Ia qindagA'fiasi. La sg.u'nxAn g.AQ A'ng.a u'niSAdAsi. tan 
r 8g.a'-jJas. L' gudAna'-i Ia ugoa'iiAs. 

GiS'nhao si'iix.aiya'a giSn g.a Ia qa'atladjan WAnsu'ga, giSn naga'-i 
g.ei agA'H Ia sqA'lg.attcIa'si. Gie'nhao l! qa'sLLlg.a'gAS. GiS'nhao 
gia'gu lI ta-ixa'fiAd g.a la qa'gAs. I'sifi gu'tg.a l! kl'lguldi qa'odi l! 
qla'sLia'-i l.u haH lliiia'gAs g.o'tg.a Ia xa'dax.its giSn 1' g.o't^.ei 
t!ana'-i Ia gitcla'si. Gaki V ilda'g.AfiAs. Gien nAfi dj'ada'gAs I'siii 
gafS'n Ia isda'si. La Lla qlaklu'fiu-I'ng.asLaa. Gien stA Ia qa'-idesi. 

Slng.aL,ana'-i l.u Ku'ndjf Inaga'-i gu lI sg.a'-igaxe'gAfiAs. Na5 
gida'ga djatlna'gas dja'g.Afi dA'nat k!odaxa'go-uJa'n lI si'wus. Gien 
Ia L!a gudAna'-i la'gAS. La Lla tcig.A'nsg.an g.a qadji'n Ia L.a'nas 
gien Ia taodai'yas gien xa'-ida-ma'sg.a gut A'ng.a Ia isda'si. NaH 
dja'adas g.o'ga hao agA'fi gTnstle'g.IJdaiyan wAnsu'ga, gien 1' La'lg.a T 
L.'sLtc!a8 gaiia'xAnhao nAfi Ia qata'-idaiyaa g.a Ia qa'gAfi wAnsii'ga. 

Gien Inaga'-i g.a'g.odi qa'odi Qa'Jgui Inaga'-i stA nAn qa'-idan 
wAnsO'gAfl. L' qagiagA'fi qa'odi y&tsqa'og.a-i su'ug.ei nAn g.A'nL.A 
tAmx.i^'nLlxa'si g.A'nstA 1a qa'Llxas, L.'xakuns hA'nhao V kig.ai'yan 
WAnsu'ga. 

G.A'nL.a-i djt'iixa haR xa'-idAg.a qa'g.ofiAsi. Gi'nA klu'^FiAsi u 
klug.a'wasi giSn ii hl'g.agilda'si. Gien kigaya'fiwa-i g.A'nL.a-i Inax.ui' 
u qla'datladjafii. iJgiag.a-g.ea'lasi. X.iL'x.ug.a'dAsi. Inax.ua'g.ea'l- 
ga-i L.u Jklia'na-g.ea'lasi. Ga'-ik lugiiida'IdAJsi. GiSn nAfi e'HfiAS 
gui'g.an Isdai'yasi. Tcl'na x.al stJR g.e'istA Ia isda'si Ia qe'ifiasi. Gifin 
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Near the creek a person was walkiog about. He laid down some- 
thing he held in his hand and stretched it out. He threw wooden 
floats over the creek. They became sawbill duckN." They flapped 
across with it. When they got across they became wood once more. 
They floated about. Then the man pulled it toward himself. One 
saw him take two bright salmon out of it. He then laid the net to 
dry on two alders standing there, took the two salmon, and went 
toward the woods with them. 

Now he (the on-looker) went down to the net. He counted its 
meshes." There were seventeen (ten and seven), and he repeated the 
number: "Fifteen and two." Then he started away. "Fifteen and 
two," he said. He kept falling down; so he went back and counted 
them ^ain each time and started off anew. "Fifteen and two," he 
said. Then he fell down and went back again. Again he counted 
them, and he started off. He fell down. Then he forgot. That is 
why, when one goes along over ground with which he is not familiar, 
he always falls there. 

At last he came away with the information, and the Food-giving- 
town people came to own the net. 

After this the people moved back to the town of Sqe'na. And they 
made forms around which the meshes are twined. They made them 
in preparation for making nets. And they also took the bark of the 
laT." When they had finished gathering these the Food -giving- town 
women began to make nets. 

At GwT'gWAnsi.lt'n," near the town of Sqe'na, spring salmon ran into 
a certain creek at that time. A man of the Food-giving- town people 
owned the creek, but he gave it to his son. For that reason his sisters 
began to put dirty things into the creek." The supernatural being 
of the creek then put on his clothing and his black-bear hat." He 
had four dorsal fins. He started seaward along the bed of the creek. 
And he became a rock close in f i-ont of it, and remained there, and 
the creek was gone. The supernatural being of this creek was named 
"Supernatuml-being-of-the-four-days." 

After that they moved fcoTcIig.ogi'ga." Then, when spring^came, 
they began to fish for flounders. One day they killed one of these. 
They roasted it. When some persons quarreled in the town, and all 
i-an to see, a boy remained sitting by the flounder." Lo, something 
ran out of it. It came out quickly. The boy cried, saying that the 
food had fiown away. 

And after they had fished for another space of time, one day, when 
they were out fishing, something pulled hard against them. Then 
. they pulled it up. They did not know what it was. They came 
home, and they carried the flounders on their backs. . Then they 
handed the thing they had pulled up back and forth. And a certain 
person came to them. He looked. He said, "A-a-a aidja'si k!uda'-i 
guaidja'."" ~ 
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a'xada-i gu qAl stm gixa'nAS gu 1a qag.ada'ai giSn tcl'im-i sttfi u 
xa'xJdasi gien dl'tgi wa dA'nat qa'ilai. 

Gifi'nhao axada'-i g.a Ia qa'g.asi. XA'nada Ia kloa'tndasi. La'alingT 
dji'guagasi gien "gat!ag,a'-i inA'ngi g.asti'ii" Kaii Ia kig.ada'si, Gi6n 
stA Ia qa'-idesi. "Gatlaga'-i inA'ngi g.asti'n," Iiad !' su'us. GiSn 1' 
L.'tlAMai^AnAS gien t'sln gui Ia stl'lsi. triSn i'sin Ia k!oa-t'ndagIsi 
gifin Vata stA Ia-- qa'-idesi. "Gatlag.a'i-inA'ngi g.aatl'n" hAn 1' sfi'us. 
Gi^n I' L.'tlAtda's gifin I'sin gui Ia sti'JgAiiAsi. I'sifiS'siii Ia kloa- 
I'nda'si giSn 1' qa'-ides. L' L.'tlAldas. GiS'nhao gl 1' q la'-isglda'naR 
wAiisu'gAfi, Ga-i g.aga'nhao Lga'-i gi gi'nA qla'-idewi wa gut qa'gAsi 
gi^n WA gu i^.'tlAldagi'gAn wAnsu'gAfi. 

Gie'iihao Ia sqatg.S'g.atcIuusi gi6n Daiyu'-al-Ia'iias a'xada-i dag.a- 
g.ea'laii wAnsu'gAfi. 

Gie'nhao ga'-iatA Sqe'na In^a'-i g.a l1 tclisdia'lafi WAnau'ga. Gifi'n- 
hao sql&'sta ga l! L'g.oJg.asi. A'xada-i g.A'nhao l! wa'gaR wAnsQ'ga. 
Gien laI q!Al e'sin lI i'sdaa. l1 I'sdagi'ga-i l.u a'xada-i fsin Daiyu'- 
aJ-djina's xai'g.ox.ida'n WAnsu'gAfi. 

Gie'nhao Sqe'na Inaga'-i qlo'ig.a GwI'gwAn-SLltS gu nAn g.Ani^a'gAS 
g.e'ihao tiag.ona'g.an wAnsu'ga. NaH Daiyu'- at- Inaga' g.A'ni,.a-i 
dag.a'ai, gi'tg.Afi l!a Ia Ia dag.adai'yan wAnsu'ga. TIa'g.ahao 1' 
dja'sg.alAii g.AnL.a'-i g.ei gi'nA sqe'lA t'sdax.ida'fi wAnsG'gAn. Gifi'n- 
hao g.A'nL.a-i ag.a'nag.wa-i qlalA'R g.ei qatcla's gifin taa-dadj^nda- 
g.e'ife. Gi§n Y Ig.a'na sqlastA'nsJnAS. Gi^n g.A'nL.a-i qa'li gut Ia 
L-'dax.ttsg.ai'yan WAnau'gAii, GiS'nhao qla'tgu xaq 1' Ig.a'ga qtai- 
ff.a'w^.Ani gien g.A'iiL.a-i ga'ogug.a'n WAnsu'ga. G.A'nt,.a-i sg.a'- 
nag.wa-i bao Sg.a'na-sa'nL.ioa-stA'nstns bAn kig.ai'yag.Ani. 

GiS'nhao giv'-istA Tclig.ogi'ga g.a ^'sin lI tctI'g,ax,una'nag.An. 
Gie'nhao ql6'nL.g.a'g.ada'-i l.u skAntS'l gi l! xa'ox.ida'n wAusu'ga. 
Qa'odihao g.aatxA'n nAff l! tia'-tn tela was. La lI kidja'was. Lnaga'-i 
gu gu'tg.a ga gwi'siwua l! da'ox.ida'si tla'lg.a nAn g.a'xa skA'ndAla-i 
qa'-idjitwasi. SkA'ndAla-i g.e'istA tla'g.ane gi'nA g.aLlxai'yasi. 
G.atgua'gan WAnsu'ga. NaR g.axa'a sg.a'-ilaa I'naat "Ada'ad^^-i 
g.a-ix.i'dAii " hA'nhao 1' sa'waii WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao i'sin l1 xa'odi qa'odi gaatxA'n lI xaoyil'nAS gu gi'nA g.ei 
I,! dAndadjan WAnau'ga. Gi?n l! dA'iitaiiaai. Gadi gi'nA idJAga'-i 
g.An l1 u'nsAtg.AiiAs. l! iag.oa'glda'iiaa gi§n skA'ndAla-i l! u'nxAt- 
gilsi, Gign gi'nA l! dA'nsqlaLt'ndjiwAa gu'tgi l! qfe'nsqIag.a'gAfia. 
Gifi'nbao g.A'nstA nAfi qaLlxai'yas qea'fiaai. Hah 1' al'wus "A-a-a 
aidja'si kluda'-i gua Idja'" hAn sa'waii WAnsu'gAfi. 

Sqe'na lnaga'-i g.a I'stii l! tcHg.ax.u'nAnAS. Gu l! naxa'n qa'odihao 
gu uAn Daiyu' -at -dji'naga gu datgida'lan wAnsu'ga. L' qe'igAs gi6n 
nAn dja'da la qe'igAS. Gien I'stn qle'nL.g.ag.ada'-i L.u Lga-i g.e'istA 
gi'nA sg.a'nag.wa i.l g.Att L.'ataa gi§n lI g.ag.a'tc!ig.a'n WAnsu'gAfi. 
G.a'odan.ag.a'nag.wa-i hao Idja'ri WAnsu'ga. 
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They moved back again to the town of Sqe'na. After they had 
lived there for a while a woman of the Food-giving-town people 
became pregnant. She gave birth to a girl. And when spring 
retuvned some Hupernatui'al being came out of the ground and swal 
lowed [the people] together with their canoes. That was Cave-super- 
natui-al- being,'* they saj'. 

Then she, too, went to Skidegate creek. While they were going 

along by canoe it came after them. When it got near she threw her 

child, which had just begun to creep about, into its mouth. It then 

went under water, and they landed there. That is why the place is 

, named "Landing-of -many-canoes." 

Then she and her husband went about crying. By and by, when 
day began to break, they fell asleep. Very early in the morning 
they heard a child cry. Then they looked where it cried. The 
child was creeping about on top of a whale floating in a woodland 
lake and crying. He then took away bis child. She did right when 
she threw her child into the mouth of the supernatural being. 

The child grew up as i-apidly as a dog. Now they went over 
to Skidegate creek, and the girls walked along on shore. As she 
walked along she sang. They tried to stop her. She did not listen. 
After she had gone along for a time the supernatural being came 
after them out of the woods with open mouth. She did not run 
away from it. 

When it came near her, she seized it. The children found out 
that her iinger nails were made of copper. She then tore it in pieces 
and threw it round about. "Even future people will see you lying 
about," she said. She threw its head down. It is the one (rock) that 
they call "'Chief." The Food-giving-town people were then glad 
because she had killed it. 

After that they lived at Skidegate creek. They did not know that 
she had power within herself disproportionate to her size. She 
played for a while and brought in a salmon. She came in from play- 
ing on a board. All that time she looked at it. By and by the 
youngest of her brothers, who was full of mischief, ate her fish. And 
he laid a bright humpback in its place. 

When she came in from playing she looked in the place. "My 
child, Taxe't,"" she said. She was sad on account of her salmon. 
She started it, that future people would be stingy." 

After they had lived there for a while her eldest [brother] lay dead 
in the morning. On the next morning the next to the eldest lay dead. 
On the day after that atkjther one was dead. This went on until seven 
had been found dead. 

One night, while the youngest was in bed, bis sister came and 
sat at his feet. He drew himself together. His sister felt for his 
buttocks. He was astonished. He then drew in his belly closer, and 
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GiS'nhao la e'sifi Qlfi'stA g.a isg.a'wan wAnsu'ga. L' Luqa'glfig.o- 
g.A'ndixAR la g.Aii 1a i-.stAga'wan wAnsu'ga. L' a'xAnag. ela'-i L.u'hao 
1' gl'tg.a Lx, uqa'goang.a'yagAs. L' xe'lUg.ei la qladai'yafi wAnsu'ga. 
L.ii 1' g.agugia'si gieti gu 1a I'ag.ug.oasi. G.agA'nhao " Lua'stadjt- 
gi'lgaiia" hAn Lga-i kig.A'n wAnsu'gAfi. 

Gien La'lAfi dA'nat xAn gu 1a sg.a'-igadixa'rfg.oas. Qa'otlihao 
8i'iigaL.andala'-i L.u 1' qia'si^.oas. SPHg.aL.an xe'txa 1' giu'g.a nAn 
g.a'xa sg.a'-iJas. Gifi'nhao Lgu sa'oga-i gi 1a qtfig.a'waa. Su lk!t'nxa 
g.ag.odia' g.a kun ga'-iL.gl'fi u'ngut nAfi g.a'xaa tx.uqa'g.u'ndias. 
I'stn sg.il'-ildias. GiSn gi'tg.Aii 1a T..x.idii'fi wAiisu'ga. Gi'nA sg.a'- 
nag.oa xeti'Ag.ei gitg.A'n 1a qtatai'jas alha'o 1a ga Lia"daiyan wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'iihao nAfi g.axa'gAs xa ina'gAtis gana'n 1' i'sis, Gien gaatxA'n 
fslfi Qltl'stA g.a l! tcIig.ax.una'fiAs. Gi5n l g.a'xa dja'da dA'nat 
Lgoa't 1' gA'ndalg. awan wAiisu'ga. L' qa'giagAns gut 1a kludjuda'las. 
La l! ste'idas. GAm 1a gudA'ng.Afiasi. L' gAnda'Idi qa'odihao 
IklfoxAstA gl'nA sg.a'nag.was i.!a g.a xela'ii gl Ig.A'pdAldaalai^ WAn- 
su'ga. Gaih sIa 1a qagA'nqa'g.ARasi. 

Gi§'nhao la g.An 1' axAna'g.ila'-i L.Q 1a la gldjigl'lda-s. NaB dja'das 
SLlg.u'fi x.ia'l5gA8 g.axaga'-i g.ei qe'xaiyafl WAnsfi'gAfi. Gi6n la g.ei 
1a dA'iinanAiiAS giSn 1a la xa'gudjanas. "G.S'tgfil xa'-idAg.a-i XAii 
dAii qlnig.awa'gASga" hAn 1' sl'wus. L' qa'dji la'g.a 1a qIadai'yag.An. 
La'hao I'LlgAa hAn i,! kl'g.adagA'nga." GiS'nhao Daiyfi'-al-la'naH U 
la tia"gas at gudAfia'-i la'gAn WAnsu'ga. 

Gien QIa'stA gu l! naxa'ndies. l 1' L.a'g.agAs g.a'g.aii Ia i'sis g.An 
gAm l! u'nsAt^.anail WAnsu'ga. L' na'ngAfi qa'odihao tcT'na 1a 
L.'sLtcIai'yaR wAnsii'ga. Tclfi u'ngua I' na'ng.atc!iis. K!ial la gi la 
qe'xagAiiAS. Qa'odihao V da'g.alAn 8ta'nsinxai'3'as nAn da'og.anagas 
giiiga'was la'g.a 1' ta'agafi wAnsu'ga. Gifen Ia si'lg.a tcIidA'n x.at 1a 
gafia'fi g.e'ida U sila'-iAg.a U L.fina'gan wAnsu'ga. 

U na'iig.atcliwa'-i l,ai V aila'-iAg.ei Uqe'xas. "Ta'xetg.an dina'n," 
hAn I' al'wus. Tci'na-i si'ig.a A'ng.a T gu'dAfiasi. L' sila'-isi 
xag.a'gases hao Ia lifig.ai'yafi WAnsu'ga. 

Gut r naxa'ii qa'odihao nAfi k!wai'yagaa .klodaL.'g.o-ulaiyan 
WAnsu'ga, Gien d^.ala'-tg.a la gu'stA nAfi q^ii'gas kt6daL.'g.o-uIas. 
Gifin dag.ala'-ig.a fsin nAu k!odaL.'g.o-ulaa. HAn edjt'ndixAn 
dji'guag.a k!o'daxa'g.o-uJasi. 

Giln gaatxA'n g.alx.ua' dau da'og.anas ta'-idig.A'ndixAn 1' dja'sg.a 
r t!a gi qIa'oLlxas. L' sqAusg-a'djudie's. L' dja'sg.a 1' g.o'da 
L'giidAiiAs. La qalai'yasi. Gi^n 1' da'hiHa's gien 1' g.o'tg.ei 1' 
dja'sg.a g^'nA gitc!ai'yas I' dAlqU'lgutsg.a'las. Gi^n Ia dAnsq lasdai'yasi 
gign Ia squ'ngudAnaai. Gi*m t'stn gaiia'n Ia la isda's. T'sifi 1' 
dahilda's. Gien Ia dAnsqIasdai'yasi giSn Ia qtiisqii'ginAsi. 
■ Gie'nhao g.6'dAx.uaga-i Ia dAiisq!asdAga'-i i,.u'hao 1' g.atuk's giSn 
g.A'ltaxa^-i gi Ia xada'si gien dja'asin stA U qa'gAfig.ada'gAs. (Jien 
r dja'sg.a Ia L.g.a da'awas. . A'nAfi qia'-ig.odies g.ado'xa dfi'g.Aii U 
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when his sister [tried to] shove something into his anus it passed up 
along the surface of his belly. She then pulled it out and smelt of it. 
She did tlie same thing again. Again he drew in, and when she 
had pulled it out she looked at it. 

And when ahe pulled it out the last time he rose quickly, took his 
quiver, and ran out from his sister. His sister went after him. She 
chased her brother about this island. After she had chased him 
about for a while he ran from his sister into the house of Many- 
ledges." She stretched in her arm and drove him out again. 

And after she had pursued him for another space of time he came 
to Tree island." He then shot*an arrow into the sky, and shot ^;ain 
into the notch of that arrow. After he had done this for a while [the 
chain] almost reached the ground, and he laid his bow upon [the end 
of] it. It became a ladder upon which he climbed up. The ladder 
drew itself up after him, and she only touched him. 

Where he escaiMid in fright they call Ta'xet's trail.*' She had the 
tirst ta'xet. That is why they so name it. "Thunder in your own 
dress as you sit " [she sang]. " Thunder in your own dress as you 
sit." 

She then I'etumed to Skidcgate creek. And she began to tell [the 
people] their names: " Thunde ring-in -his -ascent," "Supernatural- 
woman -upon -whom-property-burst-down," " Supernatural-woman- 
upon - whose - house - screen - a - hawk-sits," " In to-her-house-the- tide - 
comes," "Her-house-is-kept-up-to-heaven-by-the-wind,"" She called 
her sister "Supernatural-woman-the-edges of-whose-skirts-thunder." 
She called herself "Supernatural-woman-in-whom-is-thunder." 

She then took one of the Gl'tins' -servants" with her. Her younger 
sister started seaward from her. She is the one over whom the 
water breaks in front of Skidegate creek. Then she herself settled 
down at the bead of the creek. She is the one who owns the ta'xet. 
One who does not handle them carefully (i. e., in accordance with 
the tabus) is killed. The salmon are also found with cuts. 

After the woman went up they began to Hsh with nets. The women 
of the Food-giving- town people made nets. And, after they had fished 
with them for a while, one night they saw Supernatui-al-woman-in- 
whom-is-thunder. Underneath she wore a rainbow blanket. Over 
it she wore a flicker blanket. Thej' saw it. While theyfished they 
put words into a song about this: "Going up grandfather's creek, 
moving about, and going up it to land as the tide comes in [she 
appeai-ed]. " 

A cedar stood behind the town of Tclig.ogl'g.a, called "Young- 
cedar-woman." Above that [on the creek] lived a certain woman. 
She was unable to twist twine for a net because her skin was covered 
with hair. Then she found a surf strotcr" which had floated ashore, 
and slie skinned it. She fitted it to her head. Its neck and head were 
both intact. She put it on and swam about in it where they were 
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x.ttqag.ongoa'iias. La x.ttgfndal qa'odihao T!es-qoa'naiya na'g.a g.ei 
dj!('a.sin stA 1a qa'gAng.atclai'yafi WAnsu'ga. G.e'isU e'ain da'g.Afi Ia 
xagada"ga.s. 

Gie'nhao I'sin 1a 1a x.U^'ndal qa'odihao Qa-it-gwa'-ig.a gu 1a 
qaLlxai'yafi wAnsQ'ga. Gien qo'ya-Jqa'gAn Ia tcliJa'si gieii sL'xodji 
g.ei I'sin Ia tcIUa'si. Haq I' wag.A'ndixAii Hna'xAn Lga-i g.a 
kli-A'ng.adasi giSn Ig.e'da-i wa g.a 1' dasta'sgidesi. Kli'wag.eiJsi gut 
Ia qala'si. K!iwa'-i Ia dA'nat agA'n dAngAtnstAJa'si, gien dag.A'n gut 
r xagutai'yan wAnsu'ga. 

Gagu't 1a qag.A'ngaiAi'yag.An hao Tla'xet-kliu'Ag.a liAn iJ 
kl'g.adagA. Taxeda'-i uAfi K'ng.aiya'g.Ani. Atba'o k!iwa'-i tl 
ktg.adagA'iigAii. "Lg^tgia'g.Aii g.a Ja ga xe'gilu'da Lgitgia'g.Afi g.a 
Ja ga xe'gAnu'da." 

Gie'nhao QIa'stA g.a I'sin !a qa'-idafi WAUsu'ga. Gien gu ki'g.a 
lIa gi lAsu'udax.idag.An, "Xe'ginda'lJas," "Sg.a'na-djat-Lg.a'ok!oa'n- 
sg.as," " Sg.a'na-djat-Iala'g.a-gut-skift'mskun-na'was," " Na'g.ei-ga'- 
ilas," " SIiis-g.a-na-x,uta'-ix.iwas." Gie'nhao " ^.a'na-djat-klia'g.a- 
ga-xe'gAus" hAn da'og.anAn Ia ki'g.adas. "Sg.a'na-djat-g.a-ga-xe'- 
gAns" bAn agA'ii Ia ki'g.adas. 

Gien Gitingi'djats ag.oa'na qladA'n Ia qa'ldaii. Gi6n 1' daog.A'ng.a 
Vaiii Ia xIa qa'x.iasg.as. La'hao Qla'stA qla'tgu gu ga kloa'ntlxf^A- 
fiAfi WAnsu'ga. GiS'nliao g.A'nt.a-i qa'sg.a agA'ii 1a Lg.a'g.eildaiyafi 
WAnsu'gAfi. Iva'hao tii'xeda-i dag.a'fi WAnsu'ga. Gahi l! i^'skitgu't- 
g.afigAfiga'nagin nAii lI tia"g.ases. Gife'nhao taxeda'-i qla'si-laga'nan 
WAnsu'gAfi. 

NAfi dja'adas qala's 3ila'-ig.a hao lI a'xadax.ida'ii WAn.su'ga. Daiyu'- 
al-djina's a'xada-i xai'wasi. GiSn 1' a'xada qa'odihao gaatxA'n Sg.a'- 
na-d jat-g.a-ga xe'gAns g.a'lx.ua l! qea'fiafi WAnsu'ga. Taol gia'at 
xe'dAx.ustA Ia tS'dAs. U'ngu sg.a'ltcllt gia'at Ia ta'dAS. La'g.a 
lI qea'iian wAnsii'ga. l! a'xadadi qa'odihao sg.a'Uiia-i wa gu Ia 
^.ax.ida'g.Ani. "A tcina' g.aog.a' gut Ia. Kudju'giagAodal wa gut 
e ku'tgAlda'lgil." 

Tclig.ogi'g.a Inaga'-i di'tgu tc!u gia'gAfiasi'hao Ltdjat hAn kig.ai'- 
yan WAnsu'ga. La sagu'stA uaii dja'da na'gAs. GAin Lgu a'xAtla'iia-i 
lAlgia'l }ina'-i ga'og.anan wAnsu'gAn, L' qiAl la'g.a g.a'awaL'djiwus. 
Gie'nhao sg.il ga'-ik!ugawas Ia qexa's giSn Ia Lstei'yaii wAnsu'ga. 
La gi Ia A'ntAg.adas. L' x.el wa g.ei sg.a'djiwus. La g.ei Ia A'nJas 
giSn lI a'xadas g.ei Ia xe'tgu Ia L.gi'ngoanAs, Wa gu taxeda'-i 
axada'-i g.e'istA Ia SLlsta'si gi6n la qai'isi gien A'iig.a Ia qta'dagAfiasi. 

I'stiifi'slfi gana'n Ia I'djifiAsi. Axada'-i ga dag.a'si tSs xax.idesi' 
gi€n axada'-i at l! xaskftag.a'si gi&n "Ku'ndAx.ufi wa'dAg.a-i." Gien 
gaatXA'n g.a'lx.ua g.ei Ia L.gt'Hgiifia'-i i-ii Jg.a at la nAfi qiatsg.a's. 
La gi qa'osgitsg.a'si. Gaih 1a gu g.alg.a'g.AnAs, SrngaL.ana'-i gu 
DAfi dja'da tIe'stA ta'xet kju'ng.odia gu L.'g.o-uiasi, 
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fishing. There she took salmon out of the net, strung them up, and 
cut them open. 

She did the same thing again. The owners of the net picked up 
gravel and threw it seawai-d at the net [exclaiming:] "Sand-fleas' 
insides,"" One night when she swam out some one threw a stone at 
her. [The scoter] gave forth a dnil sound and disappeared from 
sight. On the next day a woman lay there with a string of salmon. 

After that some time passed. There was a certain man who had 
many elder brothers, all of whom were married. They iished at 
night. One after the other came home, and they roasted the salmon. 
They ate with their wives. He wanted to do the same thing, and he 
also married. 

After he had brought home his wife he went tishing with them, and 
be came back in the night and roasted a salmon. When it was cooked 
he awoke their wives. "Come and eat," he said to her (his own wife). 
"Land otters eat at night" [^he said], and she made her husband 
ashamed. 

The next night he went to tish with them again. And when they 
came home they roasted another. When it was cooked, she kicked 
her husband in the back with her feet, but he said to his wife: "Land 
otters eat in the night." He made her ashamed also. 

They then built a house in the town. They had the front of it 
covered with feathers. When it was finished they called it Feather- 
house. Afterward, although it stood back from the shore, the tide 
rose to it. When it got even with it it began to fall. They told each 
other that on account of that house they had almost had a flood.'* 

One day, after they had Iteen Ashing, they came in. The wife of 
one of them lay with her back to the fire. A man had his arms around 
her. Then he cut his hand off. But it was his wife who got up 
crying. He did it by accident to her." 

One autumn a pereon went to Falling- for ward to tish for silver 
.salmon. And at night his daughter fell asleep in the bow. He was 
afraid then to awaken his child and ran the bow into the clay. He, 
too, fell asleep. When he awokn in the morning he called to his 
child. His child was gone. He then saw the ti'acks of a black bear 
leading inland from the canoe. 

At that time the town people became angry with the Black-bear 
people. They reared a large number of dogs, and they made many 
deadfalls." There was not a trail without its deadfall. Immediately 
they began to kill them. 

After they had killed them in this way for a while the dogs started 
after the Iiears. Oiiedaythti dogs started riglit from the houses after 
something. The people followed them. The bear climbed a tree 
sliuiiling near. Her two young ones were with her. 

Thej" then spanned their bows". When they were ready to shoot 
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Cra'-istA Inaga'-i g.a'g.odi qa'odihao nAn klwai'g.alAn qoa'naij 
wa'L.uxAn djatina'g.afi wAnsu'ga. tri^n g.a'lx.iia l! a'xadas. l! 
gA'nJg.aUfiLlxas gien taxeda'-i l! gusgNsi. Djfi'g.alAn dA'nat l! 
ta'gAnesi, Gl 1' stala'si gie'nhao la 6'sln djating.a'yafi wAnsQ'ga. 

Gign I' djatia'ngatc!iwa'-i L.fi tla at U a'xadas gi^n g.a'lx.ua 1' 
qa'Llxas gicii ta'xet U gudjia'was. G.aU'nsLia'-i l.u dja'g.alAii U 
Lski'nxas. "HaU' gata'" Haii Ia 1a su'das. "SLgiis hao g.a'lx.ua 
gatfi'ga" gien La'lAn 1a kilg.e'idAxasLa's. 

Gi^n dag.ala'-ig.a g.a'lx.iia i'stH L!a at la axada'gas. Gi§ii lI gAn- 
da'lL!xaga-i l.u t'stfi lIa ga kitsgHs. G.alA'nsLia'-i l.u Lft'lAii akwa-i 
1a tla'L.gAiiAH gifin hAn dj'a'g.Aii 1a su'udas "SLgns hao g.a'lx.ua 
gatS'ga." Gi§n la 6'sTn 1a kilg.e'idaxasLas. 

Gifin liiaga'-i g.a na l! L'g.oJg.asi. Xa'Sa l! tiag.onadai'yan WAn- 
su'ga. L' g.eilglga'-i l.u T!a'g.un-naas Haii Ia l! ki'g.ada-s. L.u'hao 
dl'da V I'djas sklia'xAii la g.a gii'-Ux.ida' fi wAnsu'ga. La at l.u ga'i- 
sLia'-i L-ii klilg.ax.ida'n WAnsu'ga, La tla'g.a l!a gi ga'-iJx.iitskiS'n 
l! suga'naii wAnsQ'ga. 

Gien gaatxA'n t'sin l! a'xada qa'odi g.a'lx.ua lI axada'ga tela' was. 
NaA dja'g.a skudju'dies. TiA'Igi nAfi e'HRa Lx.ia'ndies, Gifi'nhao 1' 
sLia-i la'g.a Ia q!a-itk!uLai'yafi wAnsiVga. L' dja'g.a lIe gA'ffginan 
g.a'tuias. La Ia Ldadja'fi wAnau'ga. 

GiSn ta'not Kn'ndji g.a tw-i gi haR a'xadaya'narf wAnsQ'ga. Gi^n 
g.alx.uS' r gi'tg.a djada'g.a sqc'ux.ua V qfadiL.'gafi WAnsu'ga. Gien 
gi'tg.Afi Lskl'nAiia-i gi 1' ig.oii'gas gifin g.ala'-ig.a Ia kn'ndjigia'lan 
WAnsu'ga, La e'sin qladi'gAs. Sing.a'-i 1' ski'nxaiyas gitg.A'n gi Ia 
kiaga'nas. GAni I' gi'tg.a ga'og.AiiAs. Gien Lua'-i atA tan atla'sAl 
kitgfJsi Ia qe'inAsi, 

Gifi'nhao Inaga'-i xa'-idAg.a i tans xa'-idAg.a-i g.An stle'xag.iix.idai'- 
yan wAnsu'ga. Xa lI gt'n-Tna"qoa'nAs gifin sqa'ba qoa'na t'aifi hi L'g.ol- 
g.as. GAmLgukliQ ki'da g.a l!a gia'gAfia-i ga'og.Anesi. Gafia'xAn 
lI Lldax.I'tsi. 

WAgana'ii iJ I'sda qa'+odihao xa'ga-i I'stn ta'na-i dox.ida'n wAnsu'- 
gAii, GaatxA'nhao na stA xAn xa'ga-i ga da'wasi. Gie'nhao L.g.a ga 
da'wasi. A'xAnxAn tana'-i g.atia'wi. L' gi'tg.alAi! stin Ugi xa'dAsts, 

Lg.e'da-i l! t!aq lii'-iJaiyasi, La g,An gl iJ g.a'Ig.awa-i l.u .stag.a'n 
Ia ig.ada'nasi gien kunA'n tlA'Igl la liAskiil'gAnAsi. GiS'nhao xa'ga-i 
l! ku'ntelidan wAnsu'gAii. 

Gi6'nbao qa'-ida-i gu'atA la g.An lI g.agoj'I'flg.oaai. GiSn 1' I'stlal- 
g.oas gien Jta'x.ulAn gut tana'-i tIana'nAfiasi, GiS'nhao IalI g.AlgA'n- 
dax.itg.a'wan WAnsu'ga, gien na'si 1' gutla'g.oasi. Gi'nA kla'na U l! 
tadag.oga'fian wAnsu'ga. Gadi I' kilgulg.A'ng.oas. GiS'nhao ta'na-i 
gl'tg.ei nan qa'odi xa V q!ok!otu'lgag.a'wan WAnsu'ga, Gi6n 1' a'og.a 
fi'sin 1' si'Jg.a gudA'ng.oas ginktotwa'Ian WAnsu'ga. 
17137— No. 29-W 6 
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her she made a motion outward from herself and from side to side 
across her nose." They then tied the mouths of their dopfs. 

Then they called them to come down from the tree. And, when 
they came down, the bear licked her friends. They then led them 
home, and they liked the house. They gave them something raw to 
eat. They did not speak. But after the cubs had played about for a 
while the dogs killed them. And the aorrow of their mother for 
their death killed her. 

After they had killed bears for some time one of them went to see 
bis deadfall. It had fallen upon some creature like a human being, 
and he had copper on his back. He brought it borne. 

After that a certain person went from the town. He entered Salmon- 
point's house. When the supernatural beings went pa.st they let 
themselves float into the house and ate all his food. Because he was 
old they were not afraid of him. 

Then his nephew" found a bullhead, skinned it, and dried the skin. 
• And one day, when the supernatural beingscame by, he called to them 
to come. On account of it his uncle became angry with him. All the 
more lie called them. By and by some turned thither. He placed 
himself in the doorway. He made his needles stand up and, when 
the supernatural beings floated in, he cut them. When they went 
out he did the same thing again. The supernatui-al beings were afraid 
of him. 

One day he went to the house of Heaven-holder." And [Heaven- 
holder] said to him: "Human beings will ask me for pleasant 
weather," 

Now the Head-of -creek woman of Sbidegate creek had spoken as 
follows: "1 will remember you. After the Food-giving -town people 
are alt gone they shall become numerous again," she said. 

There they cut down a cedar. They split it" up and carried it out 
of the woods. Then they began to make a fish trap. And when 
they had finished it they named it "Small-hole-in-the-ground fish 
trap." [The maker of this] gave the fish trap to his son. His wife 
belonged to the Ottt'ns and he {the son) was the first of the Big-house 
people. 

The people of the Raven clan own the thunder." Therefore, when 
one of the Raven clan is about to die, it thunders. 

This is the end. 

Thia Btory consists ot anumberof mythic or halt mythic episodes detailing supposed 
early doinga of a Haida family which used to occupy the east shore of Moresby 
island, between Skidegate iniet and Cumshewa point Skidegate creek runs through 
the middle of their territory and was their most important stream. Tliia fact 
accounts for the prominence of the Creek-woman of Skid^ate creek in the Itsends. 
Food-pving town (Daiyii') was on Shingle bay, on the south side of Skidegat* inlet. 
In 1901 there were said to be but four survivors of the family, although the Haida 
declared they had formerly been a large and prominent division, and they them- 
eelvee claim that their chief was town chief of Sqe'na. 
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Gie'nhao ta'na-i l1 tlda qa'odihao sqa'ba A'Rg.a nAii qffig.agia'lafi 
wAnsu'ga. Oi'nA xa'-idAg.a la g.a ga qiadag.a'dics giSn tta'g.o Ia 
- g.Alq!a'-iginA8. Gi<^'nhao 1a la q!a-ig.aL!xai'yan wAnsu'ga. 

Gife'nhao Inaga'-i stA oaA qa'-idan wAnsQ'gAii. Tci'na-kuii na'g.a 
g.ei U qa'telas. Sg.a'na-qeda's Llda'las giSn Tci'oa-kun na g.ei 
da'lx. unAntc H'gAfiasi giSn gata'ga-i la'g.a I.I ta'gAfiAsi. L' qiaiya's 
g.aga'n la g.An l! na'nagAa. 

GiS'nhao r nfi'tg.a la'ma qe'xas gi^n 1a la Lsta's gign 1a la ql^.adai'- 
yafi WAnsu'ga. iiiCm gaatxA'n sg.a'na-qeda's Lidala'-i l,u 1a haJgoa'das. 
L' qft'g.a tia'g.a la g.Aii stIexagA'nsi, TlA'lgi Ia xalgoa'dagAfiasi. 
Qa'odihao Ia gui ga L'sLg^is, K!iwa'-i g.a Ia qlog.a'wasi. iSLUAii Ia 
gia"ida3 gien sg.a'na-qeda's da'lx.unAntc!ia'-i L.u Ia kitq!a'iadi'gaB, 
Kiftglidjiga'-i l.u I'sin gana'ii Ia isda'si. La g.aga'nhao-sg.a'na-qeda's 
1a gi l! Ig.oa'g.adaii wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao gaatxA'n Si'ngidjigit na g.a Ia qa'-idan WAnsii'ga. Gien 
hAn Ia la su'das "Xa'-ides sin la dl at gInA'ng.ansga" Hah Ia gi Ia 
si'wua. 

WaigiS'nhao QIa'stA qa'ag.a djina' hAn kl'tgulLdja'wan wAnsu'ga 
"DalA'fig.a 1 gudagldA'iig.aaga. DaiyQ'-al-la'nas ha-iliT qa'odi t'sifi 
8k!u'lg.ilg.a'nscs " hao la sudai'yag.An. 

Gie'nhao gu tclu l! skttg.a'g.an wAnsu'ga. Gir>n la g.ei l! 
qia'tnanAnas giSn Ia lI g.a-iigaU'nLlxas. GiS'nhao gi'g.awa-i l1 
L'g.olg.ai'yan wAnsu'gAfi. Gi^n 1' g.e'itglga-i l.u Glg.a'o-A'ldAloas 
hAn Ia l! kig.adai'yan WAnsu'ga. Gie'nhao gitg.A'n gl'g.awa-i Ia 
dag.adai'j'an wAnsu'ga. L' dja'g.a Gitina'g.an wAnsu'ga. L' Na- 
yu'Ans-xa'-idAg.a-i ku'nl hao idja'ii wAnsu'ga. 

GiSn ga Xo-iga'sga-i ga xe'gAii A'ug.a da'g.aii wAusu'ga. A'thao 
nAfi xo-iga' k lotwa'lgAnqasa'gas gi^n ga xegA'ngAfi WAnsu'ga, 

Hao Lg.e'idAE. 

' A half mythic town on the northeast coast of Moresby island, just south of Spit 

' Creek-woman at the head of Skidejrale creek; see below. 

'One of the greatest Raven families among the Ilaida. They lived afterward at 
Dadens, on North island, and later moved to Kliukwan and Muddy'tttream town, 
Alaska. Some are still living at the former place. The Pebble-town people of the 
west coast are considered a branch of this family, and there was another offshoot, 
the Inlet Middle-town people in Maaset inlet They occupied the middle row of 
houses in Sqe'na, which was a five-row town. It ia from this circumstance that 
they are sai<l to have derived their name. 

'There were two families of this name reputed to have come from the same stem. 
One occupied many towns on the southeastern coast of Moresby island, but is now 
almost extintrt. The other settled first at T!e, on the northwest coast of Graham 
island, and subsequently emigrated to Kasaan, Alaska, where their deswmlanta still 
live. They are supposed to have receiveil their name from having oci'iipied the row 
of honses in Sfje'na next the beach. 

*This family is said to have been so named because they occupied a row ot houses 
which tan out on a point. Theyare supposed to have occupied a similar position at 
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Koine spit, with which tradition connects them much more plausibly. They after- 
ward lived at the mouth of Hl-ellen river and in Masset inlet. 

'Said to have been so named because they occupied tlie rear row of the five in this 
town. They are reputed to tiave occupied a similar position in the old town at Rose 
Hpit, f(nd are more plausibly connected with that place. They settled later on ' 
Masset inlet, although a branch moved to the west coast of Graham island. 

' The same are mentioned in the story of Cloud- watcher, note 7. This is an Ea^le 
family, and probably should not have been mentioned here. The remaining five 
(amiliee (leaving out the Food -giving- town people), which are Raven, are the ones 
universally assigned to the five rows in this town. The Witch people seem to have 
been brought in merely because their territory was near, and at one time they 
appear to liave lived still farther north. 

'Given by this old man as Tcan xa'-idAg.a-i, but more often spoken of as the 
Qloe'tas, "Earth-eaters." These « institute a small family that formerly lived on 
the northwest coast of Grabtun island along with the Middle-town people and part 
of the Sand-town people, whom they accompanied to Alaska. They tliere owned 
the town of Sukkwan. According to the Sqe'na tradition they were so named 
because they lived near the trails, where there was much mud. 

'Probably means something like "People's town." 

"The Haida name for this signifies " Raven's knife." 

"Or merganser. According to one informant, the word used here, Litgia', Is 
applied only to the female merganser. 

''Perhaps rows of meshes were meant rather than meshes proper. 

"Commonly used for twine, but unidentified. 

"A bay lying outside of Spit point, 

"Descent being in the female line, this man in giving the creek to his son gave it 
out of his family and elan. Therefore the women of his clan did everything they 
could to anger the river spirit, 

"This is the only case that I remember in which the river spirit was a man. 

"Said to mean "where people continue to live," or " where people settle forever." 

''This is as often, or more often, given as a halibut (xa'gu). 
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"Probably means "perhaps it is a beak," or "I wonder whether it is a beak." 
This was Baven, the episode recounted having taken place among these people. 

"Or Greatestrcave-spirit. 

" The ta'xet is described as a small, bluish salmun. By some it was eaXd to be the 
sot^eye, but others thought it a different tish. 

"Nowadays stii^y people are said to be so because she was. 

''A cliff standing back of Skedans. 

" The inner and smaller of the two islets In front of Skidegate. 

"Ta'xet'e house was a sky mansion, whither all went who were killed in battle or 
murdered. This part of the myth has evidently been built up on the apparent 
identity of his name with that of the salmon above referred to, but the former is 
from the Tlingit Ta hit, "Sleep house." Just above Skid^ate vill^e and nearly 
opposite Tree island are two rocks, almost covered at high water. It is said that 
one who goes between these two will see Ta'xet's trail. 

" Names belonging to the Food-giving-town people. 

" The Giti'ns' -servants, or Gitingi'djats, were a division of the Gttt'ns of Skide- 
gate of low social rank. They formerly occupied a village called K!il, " peninsula," 
in Shingle bay, from which circumstance they came to have close relations with 
the Food-giving- town people. 

"See the story of He-who-travels-hehind-us, note 6. 

"*They repeat these words, at the same time throwing gravel at the net, in order 
to get many salmon. The word for "insides," which also means "manure," is 
wa'd\g.a-i, only used by the old people. 

"Because the house resembled, either in construction or name, one ownd by a 
supernatural being. 

" His wife had her arms wrapped around herself, but he mistook them for those of 
a man; see the story of the Canoe People who wear Headdresses. 

" See the story of Tclaawu'nkt', note 2. 

^ She was motioning them to take away the dogs and muzzle them. 

"Tliat is, the man who went down to his house. 

""Or " Holder-ot-the-days," a mountain not far from Salmon-point. 

*" The thunder-bird is a crest of the Kaven clan. 
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Story of Those-born-at-Skedanb 

[Told by John Bky of Thofle-born-at-Sketlana] 

There lay Flat-slope ' town. At that time there was sickness in the 
place. Da'tcli-kt'lsLas's' daughter, Woman-whose-feet-make-a-th»n- 
derous-noise, owned a knife that shut up.' Then Woman-whose- 
feet-make-a-thunderous-noise, died at TcixodA'lx.a.' They said that 
something carried her off on account of the knife. They then took 
the body of Woman- whose-feet-make-a-thunderous-noise to Flat-slope 
town. They also said that the knife belonged to Pestilence,' and they 
took it to the middle of the inlet. They then put feathers on it and 
let it sink easily into the water. On account of the knife they owned 
the sea water.' 

Some time after that TIa'giao began hunting with dogs. One time, 
while he was going after his dogs, the bear turned upon him. Then 
the bear pulled the skin of his head from him. They went out and 
got him. And they brought him away. They laid his body away, 
and again they owned the sea, the land, and all the inlets.' 

Then the Common -food -steamers* gave them a plate of copper for 
their inlet. He was Wa'nAg.An's -son.* He was the one [the bear] 
killed at Klial. And a woman of the Town-of-Cumshewa people'" also 
gave a plate of copper to Those- born -a t-Skc dans for her inlet. 

After that Ski'ltlakinafi" began to hunt with dogs. And his dogs 
began barking at something at tg.a-i." While he was following them 
his leg slipped into some [crevice]. His leg was scraped to the bone. 
He died there. And again they claimed the sea water, the inlets, and 
the land. The Common- food -steamers put out another copper plate 
for G.aM'ns," and the Town-of-Cumshewa woman put out another 
copper plate for Qa'na." They claimed all the islands along with 
them. There was no land lying \-acant. 

Some time after that Wa'nAg.An again came there (to Skedana) to 
live. And he had a daughter. Flowing-property," when they settled 
at Skedans. After that Flowing-property went to Skedans bay for 
something. And a woman of the Witch people'^ went with her. A 
woman of the Common-food-steamers' also went with her. While 
they were going along they upset. Then Flowing-property, with the 
woman of the Witch people, was drowned. Then the people wept, 
wept, wept. Presently they sent food to them through the fire, and 
in the same house laid claim to the sea and the islands." Those- 
l)orn -at- Skedans owned them. 

After the death of Wa'nAg.An another Wa'nAg.An who came to 
live in his place had GItko'na" as his son. It was he who built [the 
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lI'x.Iiias Inaga'-ihao g.ag.odai'j'ag.Aii. Ga'-iL.uhao gu stleqa'ga- 
g.An. Ga'-iL.uhao Dateli-ki'IsLas gudja'ng.a, Djat-stlag.a-ga-xe'gAns, 
sqao-q!d'dax.uti dag.ai'yag.An. L.Q'hao TcixodA'lx.a gu Djat-st!ag.a- 
ga-xc'gAns k lotwa'lag. An. (jri^'ohao sqa'oqiodax.una-i ga'gi 1a gi ga 
stalA'nsiiin l! sa'wag.An. Oie'nhao lI'x.iHas Inaga'-i g.a Djat-stlag.a- 
ga-xE'gAns klo'da l! q!a-isLai'yag.An. L.u'hao sqa'uq!odax.una-i 
Ha-Ui'la^ gia'g.a fslil l! aas giSn siga'-i g.a 1a l! qla'-isLsg.aiyag.Ao. 
(iiS'nhao 1a l! ItAng.oa'das giSn 1a lI hagAiig.asLgai'yag.An. Sqa'- 
oqlodax.una-i t!a'gu g.ayuwa'-i g.a l! Id'lskidag.Ani. 

(ia'-istA ga'g.et qa'odi TIa'giao xagl'g.ax.idag.Ati. GaiL.u'hao 
gaatxA'n xa'ga-i li.g.a A'fig.a la qa'giagAfigAndixAn 1a gui ta'ng.a-i 
qla'-iJg.AJdaiyag. An. Ga'-iL.»ihao ta'og.a-i 1' qa'dji qiAl wa sIa dAHLlLai'- 
yag.Ani. Gie'nbao g.a 1a lI tang.ai'yag-An. L.u'hao .sU 1a lI Lga'- 
wag.An. La lI Llnsguigigaa giSn hitlAg.A'n g.a'yuwa-i g.a l! kt'lski- 
dag.Ani i^a-i I'sTn g.a'oaga-i wa'L.uxAn {'siii. 

L.u'hao ga Da'g.afia-se'lga t!a'g.n A'ng.a g.a'oag.a-i sqa'ogu A'iig.a 
t!a'g.o qla'-isLaiyag.Ani. Wa'nAg.An gi'tg.a hao idjii'g.An. Klia'l 
gu'hao 1a ga isdai'y&g- ^n. GiOn nAii Eq§'nuI-d]Tnaga I'sin g.a'og.as 
sqa'ogu A'iig.a tia'g.o Qlo'na-qe'g.awa-i gi q!a-isLai'yag,An. 

Ga'-istAhao I'sin Skflttaklnaii xagT'Ag.ax.idag.An. Ga'-lL,uhao 
£ig.a-i gu la'g.a xa'ga-i gada'osi. G.o'L.Ag.a 1a qagA'ndixAn V yat- 
tcIai'yag.Aii. L' k!ial sku'dji .sg.u'nxAnhao la'g.a wa g.ei sqladjfi'wa- 
g.An. G.ei 1' k lotA Jsi' gien fsifi g,a'yuwa-i g.a'og.a-i wai'gien Lga-i 
i'siii g.a I,! ki'lskidag. Aiii. Ga Da'g.ana-se'lgas I'sin tia'g.o kitqla'i- 
djiigwagag.An G.aJi'ns sqa'ogu A, jgien nAfi Lqe'nul dji'naga I'sin 
Qji'na sqa'ogu tia'g.'o kitqla'-idjitgwagag.Aii. Gwai'tclida-i dA'nat 
XA'nhao ga l1 ki'Iskidag.An. Gaiii Lgu Lga'-i g.a ga a'gXxanag.a'ii- 
ag.An. 

Ga'-istA ga'g.et qa'+odi I'siR Wa'nAg.An tcia'xaLlxaiyag. An. L.u'- 
hao Tlaogwa'g.anat 1a qe'igag.An Qlo'na l! Jg.a'sLaa l.Q a. Ga'-i- 
stAhao Lg.a-i g.a Tlaogwa'g.anat gi'nA ta'ng.aiy ag.An. L.u'hao nAfi 
Stta'o-djiQAga la at idja'g.An. Gifin nAfi Da'g.ana-sfi'lga i'atii la at 
Idja'g.An. Qagtfig.A'ndixAn V xasLg.a'wag.An. L.Q'hao Tlaogwa'g.a- 
nat nAfi Stla'o-djidAgas dA'tiat 1' tea'i:,.g.adag.An. Ga'-iL.u sg.a'-igaga-i 
ts, is, ts. Qa'odi 1a gi lI uga'-i na'-ig.aliao I'sin g.a'yuwa-i at gwai'- 
tclida-i ga l! ki'lskidag. Ani. Qlo'na qe'g.awa-i A'ng.a dag.ag.ea'la- 
g-Aii- 

Ga'-istA Wa'nAg.An. k!otula'-i si'lg.a i'sin Wa'nAg.An hAn ki'g.a 
nag.ea'lga-i l.u Gitko'na 1a qe'igag.An. La'hao Gutkwai'daxeldaiya- 
g.An. Naii QIa'dAsg.o-qe'g.ao dji'daga Gitko'na i'nagag.An. 
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house] Gutkwa'-ida." Gitko'na married a woman of Those-born-at- 
Qla'dAsg.o-creek.'" 

One day he went out to hunt aeal on Gwai'ya." When he went 
with his spear for some hair aeal that lay on tlie rocks, outside of 
the hair seal lay a small killer whale with two dorsal fins and whit« 
stripes. It looked preti.y. And he speared it. 

And, when the killer whale wriggled away from the spear, it went 
along the surface of the sea blowing. It went under at Corner-of- 
mouth." They fled at once. When they came abreast of Gwi'g.Al" 
all the broad water was crowded with killer whales. They were 
jumping over the canoes. He looked southward. The suiface of the 
sea was covered. He looked northward. It was the same. The 
mats'^ rolled toward him and stopped near by. The stringers"' also 
stood up on end and fell rloae to them, Tc!a'g.Ansq!a'gida-i" also fell 
near by. 

After they had fled for some time thoy landed at Gwi'g.Al. They 
then turned over the canoe among the driftwood. At that time the 
killer whales were jumping about upon their tails on the dry land. 
By and by they (his comrades) said to Gitko'na: " Come, let us try to 
do something." Big killer whales lay in the canoe cove. At that 
time they took out tobacco for them. When they laid it down with 
calcined shells behind it the g.o'tgadugAniJg.al " took it into its mouth. 
The big creature at once moved seaward. Immediately, all vanished 
into the ocean. 

When they got home the shamans did not say anything good about 
him. They said he had better not go anywhere on the ocean for four 
years. He bad struck the son of Oorner-of-moutb. The shamaos 
told his father and himself that the supernatural beings were talking 
about him — whether tliey would let him fall from a steep place, or let 
him fell a tree upon himself, or let him capsize. The shamans said 
that they would give him up at the end of four years. During all 
that time he did not go out to sea for anything. During all that time 
he did not go after anything at all. 

Skilanii'nda spoke to him as follows: "I see something strange 
near you, and I will break something you love."" One day they 
made a box for him. He kicked it. The box then burst. Gitko'na 
at once lay down in bed [for sorrow]. 

While he still lay there a white animal" swam into Skedans harbor. 
He at once told his father not to allow anyone tQ go to it. So his 
father directed. Then he set out after it with three canoe compan- 
ions. They pursued it. After he had shot at it in the inside of the 
harbor for a while it led him out. At the same time a fog enveloped 
him. They then beat drums for him and they threw skids one against 
another. After two foggy nights had passed it cleared in the morn- 
ing. Then some went toward Lake inlet. ^' Some also went to Rock- 
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(jaatxA'nhao Gwai'ya g.a xot gi 1a saiya'nag.Ao. L.u'hao x5'da-i 
ta'-isi.ff.a q!a dA'fiat 1a qa'gi^AHa-i l.u xo'da-i q !a<lax.u'stA sg.a'na 
]g.a'na sqlastl'Q qia'lAfi^.a klA'tdju L.K'ndaiy^.An. L' ha'nagadAs. 
(rifi'iihao q!a'ga-i at 1a 1a kida'g.Ani. 

L.u'bao q!a'ga-i la g.e'istA Iku'stAga-i l.u sg.a'naga-i g.a'y»wa-i " 
q!a'}gut U stA kwaskA'fJgtnaSdalag.Aiii. Xe'Jag.ot gu'bao 1' gayu- 
gai'yag.AD. Gafia'xAnhao stA 1a ga-itg.oqa-itg.a'wag.Ani, GwI'gAl 
L.u 1' g.eilg.awa'-i l,u l g.a'yao qia'gas ^.a'na at sklulLlxai'yag.An. 
ma'-i tlA'lgi kwax.a'otcIigaga5ag.Ani. G.A'fixet gui 1' qe'xaiyas. 
- G.a'yuwa-i qtAl-sklu'daga. QIa gui t'stn 1' qe'xaiyas, Ga-i i'ntfi 
wAgafia'xAn g.et. Lgudja'-i la g.a sklax.unA'fidalasi giSn 1' XA'Kg.astA 
xAii Lan idja'nag.Ani. Sq!ag.awa'-i I'sm 1' gia'xatlxasi giSn 1' 
xA'ng.astAXAD q!aga'fiag.Ani. Tc!a'g.Ansq!a'gida-i t'alfi q laLlxaga'fi- 
ag.Aiii. 

Ga'-iL.uhao 1' ga-itg.o^'ng.o qa'odi GwT'g.Al gu 1a ga-itg.og.a'sgida- 
g.Ani. L.u'hao ga'-ioa-i su'g.a Lua'-i 1a dagu'tlAMag.aw^.Ani., 
Ga'-iL.uhao sg.a'D^a-i klidA'fi at Lga-i qia'g.aga-i gut agA'fi 
kttqadadjf'figaSag.Ani. Qa'odihao Gitko'na hAn l! sQdai'yag.An 
"Ha'lA tialA'n u gudA'ntc!an." G.agaga'-i g.a'hao sg.a'na yu'Anda 
L.g.oxa'ngialag.Ati. Ga'-ii_uhao gu'la-i wd g.a l! gia'Igasg.aiyag.Ani. 
Wa dVtgu gwa'ga-i dA'fiat l! fsdag.a-i L.u g.o'tgadugAinlgala-i wa xeH'- 
g.ei u tadai'yag.Aui. Ga&a'xAnhao uaR yu'Ans L.'dax.Itag.aiyag.Ani. 
Gana'xAnhao L gi'na na'odAgas gagugai'yag.Aii. 

L.u'hao r tsg.oa's giGn l! ag.a'ga 1' qt'Bgutg.anx.idag.An. L,u tS'da 
stA'nsin g.An 1a l! gi'na ta'ng.axalga'nag.An. Xe'lAg.ot gi'tg.a hao 
1a ki'tadjag.An. Sg.a'na-qeda's V XA'nsgu ga ki'Uas lI sg.a'ga 1' 
g.o'fig.a gi at la gi sudaga'fiag.An Ia l! L.goe'xaKri at gwi'g.afi 1a l! 
xa'-ixaJiii at Ia l! xa'sLxalan. Ta'da stA'nsing.eil gien 1a gi l! 
qa-i'iiaiaasan l! sg.a'ga Ia gi su'ganag.An. KliS'thao gAm T gl'na 
ta'ng.ag.ailag.An. Kti&'ihao gAm gi'na Ia da'og.anag.Ani. 

SkilanLt'nda hao hAn 1' ki'SgugAuadaiyag.An: " Daii gwa'di gi'na I 
qgjiakli'g.agiSn gl'naga dAu k!u'g.a 1 qa'-itgusLasga." GaRaxA'nhao 
la g.Au g.o'da la Ll ig.olg.ai'yag.An. La'g.a Ia la stIaqadai'yag.An. 
L.u'hao g.oda'-i g.ei g.atiai'yag.An. Gafia'xAnhao Gitko'na ta-iqa'- 
wag.An. 

Ha'oxAn T ta-idig.A'ndixAn Q!o'na-g.ag.aga-i g.ei g.adagA'ndjao 
L.gTL!xatclai'yag,An Gafia'xAnhao g.o'ng.an gAin la g.a nAfi Ia LuqiV- 
sg.axaig.a'fiag.An. Gafia'xAnhao 1' g.o'fig.a sa'wag.An. GiS'nhao 
tcla'al Jg.unwa'lgu Ia L.g.a 1a tc!ix.ia'nag.An. La gi g.ag.aga'-i g.ei 
Ia tcll'dju qa'odi Ia ga g.A'IgastAgwa'gag.An, AtgUL.u' ya'nAiia-i Ia gi 
qa'<^fusLaiyag.An. L.u'hao Qlo'na gu gaodja'o Ia gi lI sqotxe'gAns at 
tiaklu'nxet guta't l! q!a'-itg.ag.adangana^.An. G.al stifi ya'nafia- 
g,ea'lga-i L.u P qadjT'sLia-ulaiyag.An. Gie'nhao Su-qa'li gui ga qa'-it. 
Tles-ku'n gui i'sIS ga qa'-it. Ga-iL.u'hao a'la-i la'g.a lI qi'nstA-indja'- 
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point," They picked up his paddle. They ^ain owned the sea. 
They again owned the land. 

After that his father died, and Ct.oa'idao took his place," His son 
was Lg.aklia'o. At that time they went to Gwai'ya to fish. He (the 
son) begged some boys to accompany him thither. And they went out 
in a crowd. Then, as soon as tliey had taken out hadja," they plucked 
off their feathers and made fun of them. 

After they had been doing this for some time they went to I'L!ga-i- 
A'ndjusg.as*' after Llklia'o." They tlien let down Lg.aklia'o into a 
crevice. After he had taken off L!k!ia'o and given them to the children ■ 
for a while he tried to get out. The walls were jammed in against 
his head. The tide was coming up to him. 

They at once carried the news to his parents. His parents immedi- 
ately took hides, paints, and feathers and went thither. They then 
started a fire there and put these into it, and talked [through the fire] 
to rL!ga-i-A'ndiusg,as." They asked to have him let out. When all 
the property was destroyed the crevice became large and they pulled 
him out of it. They (supernatural being.s) started to take him because 
he made fun of the ha'dja of I'Llga-i-A'ndjusg.as. 

After that they again went for birds. Then again, as soon as they 
liad plucked the hadja, they let them fly away. They made fun of 
them. While they were going along the edge of a cliff Lg.aklia'o fell 
down. And he felt from the cliff. When be was caught halfway 
down they told him not to move. But still he did move, and fell again. 
That time he was smashed to pieces below. 

Then, when the children went home, his father told them not to , 
enter their houses. At once the parents of the children gave him 
property. They paid him many moose skins. They then set him 
(i. e., his body) up there. They made four post*; for his gmve." It 
is the one on [a post of] which there is a tree. After that boys stopped 
playing with boys of Those- bo rn-at-Skedans, because they had paid 
for this injury." 

Before that a woman of Those- born-at-Skedans became a shaman. 
When she began to perform she told her father to tie a dancing .skirt 
upon her. Her father did so. The supernatural power spoke to her. 
He promised her ten whales. 

After she had fasted for a while she went out, and something made 
a noise near by, such as a person makes between his lip.s. When she 
looked toward the noise she saw some mussels. Those were the souls 
of whales. She said they were going to be in Skedans creek. After 
ten nights had passed they went to look. Whales floated there. 
There was a row of them. They found ten whales in the creek. 
Even at this day their vertebrfe are to be seen there. 

They said something against a supernatural power which was walk- 
ing on the seaweed [on an island owned by Thosc-born-at-Skedans]. 
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wag.An. Ga'-iL.u i'siil g.ayuwa'-i ga l! Id'lskit. Lga-i ga I'stfi lI 
. kl'lakit. 

Ga'-istAl'g.o'ng.aklotwa'Iasigien lAsMg.a G.oa'ldao nag. ea' lag. ah. 
Ga'-iL.u Lig.aklia'o 1a qe'g^.An. Gtt'-iL.uhao Gwai'yA g.a l1 xaona- 
fnsg.aiyag.An. Ga'-iguhao l g.a'xa 1a tcIag.A'nliiiasi. Gie'nhao l! 
qloa'ldax.idag.Ani. Ga'-iL.u hadjiga'-i l! L.'lLlxa La'guda l! gada'^i 
at l1 OA'fix.Isg.alAnga'nag.An. 

l1 Isdadja'gadAii qa'+odi I'Llga-i-A'iidjusg.as g.a l1 q!o'sk!ax.una'fi- 
gai^ag.AH. Ga-iL.u'hao nXri L!adana' g.ei Lg.akUa'o l1 x.idatc!ai'ya- 
g.An. iJkliwa'-i 1a kitx.unA'nsi klisl g.axaga'-i gi la isdag.A'ndi 
qa'odi 1' qax.ua'lg.aLlxaiyas. L' qa'dji ga qloqla'-isgidag.Aii. La g.a 
gA-iidai'jag.Ati. 

Gafiaxa'nhao 1' ya'g.alAn gi i,! ki'ndaiyag.An. GanaxA'nhao ya'g.aUn 
q!gtq!)Vmal at xa'-idA-ma'sg.a wai'gifen JtA'ng.o isda'si gi^n g.a l1 
gAntg.ala'nag.An. L.u'hao gu l1 tclanu'g.adasi gi^n wa g.ei a'si l! 
sisg.a'si La'guda I'Llga-i-A'ndjusg.as g.a l! kiJgulga'Hag.An. La lI 
qa'x.ulxatij. Gi'naga'-ixAn ha'-ilusg.aga-i l.u L!a'dana-i yii'xalsi gifin 
g.e'istA 1a lI dAfJLlstai'yag.Ani. I'LSga-i-A'ndjusg.as hadjiga'-i at la 
nA'nx.isg.alAiiA»i tla'g.a 1a gi staU'fix.idag.An. 

Ga'-istAhao fstn l! Llx.Ttgai'yag.An. Ga-iL.B' t'sm badjiga'-i l1 
gada'si La'guda l! iia'JgalAnsg.adaga'nag.Aiii. Ga'-iL.u ga lI si'klia- 
gaiiag.Aiii. NAfi stala'-i qo'lgutL! gAndalg.A'ndixAn Lg.aklia'o L.t!AJ- 
dai'yag.Aii. L.u'bao sta'la-i gfi'stA 1' L.g.awai'ag.An. TaL.djii' 1' 
L.Hnaga'-i l.Q gAm 1a l! hi'ldAiixaJgAfiAS. TlA'lgi xAii 1a ht'ldAiia-i l.u 
I'stn 1' L.'goe-lg.ai'yag.AD. Ga'-iL.uhao xe'da la g.ei g.atJai'yag. An, 

Ga'-iL.u g.axaga'-i gAndax. ida'-i l,u I' g.o'fig.a gAm gA'ndalLlxa- 
xAlg.a'nag.An. GaGaxA'nhao L.u'hao g.axaga'-i ya'g.alAfi 1' L'skuLlxa- 
x.idag.An. TcSfsgu qoan l! wa'laiyag.An. Ga'-iL.uhao gu I' l! tcli's- 
Inagag.An. L' xa'da la'g.a l1 Igi'stAnsIndai'yag.An. HaoxA'nhao gu 
DAii u'ngu qa'-it j^a'gAfi gu I'djtR. Ga'-istA hao Lan Q!o'na-qe'g.awa-i 
at L g.a'xa nAnx.ida'g.An l! waJai'yag.An g.aga'n a. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao nAii QlG'na-qe'g.ao dji'daga sg.a'g.adag.An. 
La'hao sg.a'g. ax. idles giSn xa'dAfi gt'iig.aii gAntc!iJg.a'giga-i 1a 
kiudjt'skitxalag.An. Gaiia'xAnbao I- xa'tg.a waga'iiag.An. Sg.a'na 
hao 1a gi sa'wag.An. Kan La'al gl 1a kt'figugaiiag.An. 

L' q!a-isa'ldi ' qa'odi 1' qax.ua'Ig.aga-i L.G la g.ei gi'na 
klutLii'Ldaiyag.An. Gi Ia qexaga'-i L.u ta'xao 1a qea'nag.Ani. A'hao 
kuna'-i g.a'landa-i idja'g.An. Lg.a-i-g.A'nL,a-i qali'Ag.ei t'sgasan 1a 
sa'wag.An. Gafia'xAnhao g.ala'-i La'aJg.ea' lga-i L.ii lI qea'figagasi. 
Wa g.ei kuna'-i g.ei L.'gilaCdalag.Ani. G^-iL.gilanda'lag.Ani. Ku'na-i 
La'al g.A'nL.a-i qaJi'g.a lI qi'nstaiy^.Ani. HaoxA'nbao wa g.ei 
qa'maqamiga-i lI qtngA'figAfi. 

Sg.a'na i'slfi 1a kt'ldASg.awan WAnsu'gAn, sqe'ua-g.ea'lan wAnsu'ga. 
GaatxA'n Gutkwa'-ida g.ei hAn nAfi auqatcla's. '* Dalqla'-iJgAlgiH gut 
nAfi qag.o'nga, auwiyfi', auwiya'," bAn 1' si'wua. GiS'nhao V qax.ua'las 
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One day aceilain person entered Gutkwa'-ida and said; "Some one is 
walking about on Island-that-turns-about-with-the-tide.""' She then 
went out and called toward it: "Who is it on that island, A'wiya 
kuda'IIa," " Then, they launched a canoe quickly, and went over to 
look. There was nothing on it to l)e seen. And when they got 
back they wept much in Gutkwa'-ida." She had spoken against the 
supernatural being. She died. 

This was told by the best story-teller in Skidegate, himaelt a, member of that 
family. It w^e that diviBion to which the town chief of Kloo belonged, and taa 
reputed to be one of the most powerfnl Ea^le families on the islands. Part of the 
family lived at Skedane, and, as may be inferred from the story itself, the town 
chief of that place was generally father of the town chief of Kloo, who therefore 
lived at Skedans before assuming his position at Kloo ilself. 

' It was built upon a steep hillside on Ixraise island. 

'KI'lsLas, "chief." He was chief of Thoee-born-at-Qi'gia!s. 

'Literally, "a knife that opens ite oiouth." This statement |ilaces the date of the 
story subsequent to white contact. 

' A salmon creek. 

' See the story of Big-tail, note 16. 

' They claimed the sea water as blood money for the lieath of a member of their 
family, the cause of that death having been sunk in it and it being the home of 
Pestilence. 

' Again, this was because their chief had been killed in that country and his death 
might have been due to one of the supernatural beinps inhabiting il. 

"A division of Those- boru-at-Skedans of low social rank. 

' Wa'nAg.An being town chief of Flat-slope town. 

'" Another name tor Those-born-at-Qa'gials, the ruling family of Skedans. 

"A chief of Those-born-at-Skedans. The name means something like "proiierty 
sounding." 

" Skedans l>ay. 

" That is, they pay blood money for his death instead of surrendering the inlets or 
salmon creeks so named. G.alt'na and Qa'na are the inlets referred to above. 

" I am not absolutely sure of the correctness of this translation of T!a<^wii'g.anat. 

'^The Eagle family of Cumshewa, a town situated on the north side of Cumshswa 
inlet, near its mouth. 

'*Still another time, for the death of their kinswoman. 

" Said to be a Tsimshian word. It waa one of the favorite names of the chiers of 
Kloo. 
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gign gi 1a ki'figusg.asi, "Gi'sto Lgu IsLdjQ'gAii a'wiya kuda'Ua." 
L,u'hao Lu i'sin l! qia'dagias gien l1 qinya'nasi. Gaih gl'na gut 
g.alga'gAfiAs. Gi§n wA stA I'sg.ogila-i L.u Gutkwa'kia g.a l! sg.a'-i- 
gayuAiiAs. Sg.a'na hao 1a kfldadjafi wAiisii'ga. L' klotwa'Iag.Aii. 
Hao L kii'ndju. 

'* Very likely this should be, when given at length, Gut-qwe'g.a-ga-se'gAna, 
" "[ House] -upon -which-the-clouds- thunder." At any rate, the honse of one of the 
town chiefs of Skedans was so called. 

" A Raven family of Kloo, descended from the Raven families of the west coast. 

"Big Low island. 

" Name of a cape. 

" An island. 

" Various Bea creatures, whether fabulous or not I do not know. The TcIa'g.An 
sq !agida-i are said to be long sea animals that roll themselves up and unroll on the 

" A creature resembling a porpoise, except that it has large dorsal flns. 

"These words are said to have signified that his wife was unfaithful to him. 
When this happened to a man he would be unlucky, perhaps losing his life in 
hunting or war. 

^'A young sea otter. 

" Skincuttle bay. 

" Between Copper bay and Cumshewa point 

"As chief of Skedans. 

" This bird burrows to lay its eggs, except in rocky places. It was much hunted 
by the Haida with torches. 

" A point at the eaatem end of the lai^er Low island. 

" This creature Is probably something like a chiton, 

"The "Old-woman-under-the-fire " usually carried messages from men to the 
sopernatural beings. 

"That is, the box in which his body was placed was supported by four posts. 

"The story-teller affirmed that, when he was youi^, children of other families did 
not want to play with him for the same reason. 

"One of the Skedans islands. See the story of Sacred-one-standing-and-moving, 
Stone-ribs, and Upward, note 35, 

" An exclamation of astonishment used when something hai)[)ens suddenly. 
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A SroRr Told to Accompany Brar Songs 

[Told liy Job Moody or Ibe Witch people) 

A man heg&n to set deadfalk. His son was always with him. 
Whenever he went out to see tliem be found that in some way or 
another they had got away from the deadfalls. And he now became 
angry. He became angry with himself because he could not get the 
black bears. Now he began fasting. 

After eight nights had passed he became weak. In the ninth night 
his son lay by him, and some time before daylight be pushed against 
his father with his feet. Then bis father did not move, and be looked 
at his father. He was already dead. He saw foam piled up in front 
of his mouth. 

Now, although his father was dead, he went to see his father's dead- 
falls. There was one in the first deadfall he looked into. Then ho 
pulled the bear out of the deadfall. He laid it face up to skin it, 
Now, when he took his knife the bear's body began to sing through 
him: 

Chief,' I'liief [that I ami, be careful how you pull your gran<lfather around. 
Be careful how you pull around your grandfather as you sit beside him. 
I am too much of a boy for you (i. e., too old). Chief, chief [that I am]. 

After he had .skinned it he looked at one (a deadfall) farther inland. 
One also lay in that. He pulled it out to skin it. Now he took his 
knife. [It then sang through him]: 

Chief, chief [that I am], I am already tar away. 

At the cliff, coming from my passage through the mountains,* I hold np my 

head grandly. 
Chief, chief [that I am], I am alreatly far away from it. 
From my blue mountain I am now far away. 

Ou the island 1 travel, led al>out proudly. Frotn it 1 am far away. Chief, 
chief [that I am]. 

He wtartr-d for one still farther inland. One was also in that. He 
pulled it out. When he laid his hand on his knife to skin it, that one 
also sang through him: 

Chief, chief [that I am], they say [that I have] green mountains. 
They say that I went into the creek I own which stretches ila length afar.' 
Chief, chief [that I am]. 

His younger brother having disappeared, Marten traveled around 
this island rapidly.' He then heard people singing [these songs]. 
And he sent word back quickly. He said: "The human beings have 
already finished singing." He immediately turned his marten skin 
upside down and held his beating stick to dance for his younger 
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A Story Told to Accompany Bear Songs 

NaR i'Jina !mo sqil'badax.idag.An. L' gi'tg.a i'tifia 1a gi L.'dadja- 
g.Ati. UiS'dhao i' daotlaga'Rgas kliaf la'g.a «qa'baga-i la'g.a LguxA'n+ 
ge. I'sdagAiias. Gie'iihao uie'dhao 1' stlexag.ia'lag.An. Gifi'nhao q!c- 
DA'fi hao r stle'x^.ia'lag.AD tana'-i g.ado' 1a g.etsgia'si g.aga'n a. 
Uie'dhao agA'fi la g.e'idax.idag.An. 

La gi g,a'la-i sta'nsifixag.ea'lga-i l.u V qada'og.S'xag.ia'lag.Aii. 
G.a'la-i LaaH'ngisg.oa'nsiDgao g.ak'-i'g.a 1' gi'tg.a fa at ta'-idaiyag.Aii, 
gifin sT'ngaL.an stA g.adji'inag.ela-i i„u g.o'ng.aii lA Lg.ada'fiag.An. 
Gieii gAm V g.o'ng.a hUdAg.A'ns gign xA'ngustA u 1a qea'nagAii. 
L' g.o'ffg.a LL.u'xAn kSotwa'las. XelAg.e'istA sqol qla'-idjuLlxadies 
1a qea'nag.Aii. 

Uie'dhao g.o'fig.afi klotula'gas sk!i9,'xAn g.o'ng.aflg.a sqabaga'-i 1a 
qiiigai'yag.Ani. UiS'dhao sqa'ba 1a qenLfl'ganas g.a XAn nAii g.a 
qIa'dag.adai'yag.An. Uie'dhao sqa'baga-i g.e'istA ta'na-i U dAfrL.stai'- 
yag.ani. Ui§'dhao !' L!staga'-i g.An xA'nagi 1a la dag.ag.a'wag.An. 
Uie'dhao sqawa'-i la g.An 1a qagl'ga-i L.u ta'oa-i klo'ila !a g.ei 
sg.alA'nLlxax.idaiyag.Arn. 

I : I :"0'ho hS, hSil'x.ia'S: [ gu'stAlasxa'n la tcl'iian dAnL.g.d'8kinAn. 

Chiel |in bear be caretui your [you] paR around, 

language 1 gmndiather 

"Gu'stAlasxa'n Ja tci'nAfi g.eiL.g.6'8ginAn, 

Be careful your [you] pSl hfni around 

graodfalher sitting beside him. 

"DaH g.adi g.axa' g.e'ida, : | | :o halflx.iefi: | j :ft hfill'x.ias: | 



chief 



[A hiili'x.ias was sometimes replaced by Suwaye',] 
Uifi'dhao Ia la Lstagl'ga-i L.Q didAx.u'stA lana' I'siii 1a qea'ugag.eala- 
g.An, La g.a i'stfi daH L,'g.odi la S'sTii i,!staga'-i g.An 1a dADL-stai'ya- 
g.Ai). UiS'dhao sqawa'-i la g.An 1a g.agi'gag.An. 

I :"A hall'x.ia-s sa'hShaiye,: | I -M. stA di gai'xaagTwaii: I 

Chief from I am already^ar away 

Ldag.a'oxe'lagAfi stA stAls gu I A'ndjudata-i | ;a hall'x.ias: | 

My pasHage through Irom cliff at I hold up my head thief 

tbe mounlaliis greatly 

A'hao stA dl qlaixa'glwan Ldag.a'o g.o'lg.atg.A'ii stA 
Now from I am far away my mountain blue from 

A'hao stA dl qlaixagi'wan gwa-is gut i A'ndiudala-i I ;hS stA di 

Now Irom I am faraway island ffpon I HaTll about from I 

proudly 

qlaixa'giwaii: | | :hSIi'x.ia^.: I 

am tar away ohtet. 

Hao t'sifi dl'dA hah idja'pS g.a 1a qa'x.iagtt. La g.a I'sifi haR ga 
qladag.a'di. La I'sln wa g.e'istA 1a dAnL.'stALlxa. La i'sifi Listaga'-i 
g.An sqawa'-i 1a qagl'ga-i L.ii la i'siii la g.ei sg.alA'nLlxa. 
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brother. And they now made the words of the songs we are singing. 
Then he acted as if he were choked. They then »aid: "(io and get 
the chief." And they held hira up. Marten was B!a<^k-bear's elder 
brother. 

One fall both had bceii gathering .salmon, and he said to Black-bear: 
*' Younger brother, stand in the creek downstream. I will stand 
above in the creek. I will float down to you the bodies of those I 
kill." 

They did it at once, and his younger brother, Black-bear, went 
into the creek below and stood there. Now, as soon as Maiien got 
into the creek al>ove he floated one down, and his younger brother 
below threw it out. 

He wa.s at some distance from where they lived. After he had 
been gone for some time he came in to his wife and children, and as 
hecares.sed his children he said: "Fresh salmon, my daughter, fresh 
salmon." Now, she went out to get them and -saw nothing. Then 
she came in and said to her father: "Father, 1 saw nothing there." 
And he said to his daughter: "They lie just outside, my daughter." 
Now, she again went out. Again she could not find them. " Father, 
only gills [with entrails attached] lie outside." "Those are the 
things, my daughter." She then brought them in and roast«d them. 
And he went opposite to where they were being cooked and said: 
"[Give me] the milt of a salmon."' 

He (the hunter) then went up to one farther inland. When he 
came in sight of it one also lay in that. He pulled it out. Now, when 
he took his knife they also sang through him: 

Chief, chief [that I am], 

When the eun riaee I start titivelin^ about 

[Now] 1 am lying under the deadfall. Chief, chief [that 1 am]. 

When he had gone farther back he came to still another in a dead- 
fall. He also pulled that out. When he took out his knife that also 
sang through him: 

Chief, chief [tliat I am], "ly Iiower is all taken away, 
My power is all taken away. 

Chief, chief [that I am], my power is all taken away, 
My power is all taken away. Chief, chief [that 1 am]. 

After he had sung this song through he went still farther up. One 
lay in that also. He pulled it out. When he began to skin it it began 
to sing as before: 

Chief, chief, whither did my great brother* wander proudly? 
My mind shakes as X go about. Chief, chief. 
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Ldag.a'o-g. An g.oIg.a'laR su g.ADL.g.a'n 

my moantalD gi«eD they lay creek 

s»y 

hao x.ig'nlg.ildalan su g.a A'fig.a i L/gisLi halix.i^'fi hfiliau'ye. 

flowlnga^dginalong they la mine I went chiel. 

alrwun «ay 

(L^ daog.A'ng.H gaosg.oa'nADAs gi^'nhao asi gwai'ya-i g.ada'oxa 
Klux.ugina'gite g.a'-iclAnAii wAnsu'ga. Gig'nhao i^u Lga-i g.a XAn lI 
xa'-idAg.a ga su'diesi 1a gudA'iiAsi. Gi^'nhao sitgia'R 1' kf'ndgaflafi 
wADsu'ga. Gi^n hAn 1' si'wua "Xa'-iL.a xa'-idAg.a-i Lla sl'gaiya-i 
g.eilg^dai'yagAn." Gaflil'xAnbao klux.ua' -i sa"gui A'fig.a Ia klig.a'- 
g.eitdasi giSu t!a'sk!ia-i 1a sqlagl'gAn wAnyii'gAn da'og.ADAfi gi al'gia 
g.An A. Gi5nuiedsg.alA'figatlalA'H9u'ugAnL!gia"goyIfIa3. Gi§'nhao 
r x.a'Hax.idAnAn wAnsu'ga. Gi^n hAu U l! su'dag.Afi WAusu'ga, 
"I'Llga-i Ja dao." Gi§n g.ei Ia lI sqatgia'+XA'ngwan. 

KIu'x.u hao tan g.An klwai'yAn wAusu'ga. , TIa'nutgagas giS'nhao 
sti'nxAn tci'na gl la hA'Ixag.ogAfi wAnsu'ga. Gien hAn tan Ia 
su'dagAfiAn WAnsu'ga "Do'na-i tia'x.ua ta g.AnL.a'-i g.a gia'gAfiAR. 
La e'sifi sia' g.AnL.a'-i g.a gia'gAiiasi. Tci'na-i Ia Llda' hao dAiC g.a 
klo'da Ia d&'tx.unAfitlatda'asafi." 

GaRfi'xAn Ia fr.etg.oa'si gien t&n daog.ana'gas g.Anua'-i g.a xe'da 
L.'lagi giSn gu Ia giagA'ngiAgAn. Klux,ua'-i e'sifi sa hitlAg.A'n g.AD- 
► L.a'-i g.ei Ia L.tagia' atxA'n I' da'lL.fas giSn I' daog.A'ng.a tia'x.ua I' 
k !atagf IgAflaij. 

Naxa'Rg.oas stA hao Ia idja'nafi wAnsQ'ga. L' gaodji'ifiagas stA 
djil'g.Afi at gitg.aU'R gu Ia qatcla's giSn gitg.aU'fi g.a Ia klu'g.adies 
gu la su'dagafiag.An: "G.a'oL.Hfi djat lq6n, g.a'oL.Mfi." UiS'dhao Ia 
iadaogoa'^ga gifin gAui gi'na gut qlaiga'gifias. Gi^n 1' qatcta's gien 
xadA'figi lAHuuda'si: "Ha'da-i, gAmgl'nagutqlaig.A'figa." Gien hAn 
la e'stn gi'tg.Aii sii'udas "Kia axA'nbao xa'g.odigAni, djat Iqfin." 
UiS'dhao i'sln g.a Ia qa'x.ut. I'slB gl Ia qi'nskiasi. "Hft'da-i, djixu'l 
sg.u'nbao kift xa'g.odiga." "Hao i'djtn, djat JqSn." Gifin la xfi'sL- 
tclasi gien kldjia'osi. GiSn wa'g.aUna-i xA'n^gui Ia g.a'dAsi giSn hAn 
I' Bl'wus "Ga-i g.e'istA qladj&'wa-i djat Jqfin.") 

GiSn didAx.u'stA la'na g.a S'siii Ia qa'-i). La g.An Ia g.atqea'sgida-i 
L.u Ia g.a ^stii uAn L.'g.odi. La S'siil Ia dAnL.'stA uiM la g.An fs^l 
sqa'wa-i Ia g.agi'ga-i L.u la g.ei ^stfl Ia sg.alA'nLlxa. 

I :" Ha la ye he ha la hala'ii ha IS y& hS IS b& li ha | :h£li'x.iesi: | 
I hali I ix.ie'sahalafi: | : | Ha ha djigwi's hao qag.a'-i stA ga hagu'tbao 

chiel Euo nacs tnen about 

Iqa'sgutgigiS'nhrisxe'txadlL.g.a'ogwafi. HaU'yiheyg j :h£lli'x.ias.: | 

start I tny- dead lalla under 1 am lying about. chief, 

ellng 

Ga'-istA didAx.ui' Ia qa-ila'-i gu I'stfi nAn ga qa'dagadi. La S'stS 
Ia dAnL.'stA. La g.An sqawa'-i Ia g.^i'ga-i l.u fstil la g.ei Ia 
Sg.alA'nLlxa. 

17137— No. 29— M— 7 
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When he went up from that place he i^me, to where another was 
caught. He pulled it out. This wa£ the seventh. When -he again 
took his knife it began singing as before: 

Chief, chiuf, tell me where he fell.' I do not tnow the p)ace. Chief, chief. 

That day be took out ten black bears. But his father died of thirst. 

Ten black beare were taken in the deadfalb, and each of these sang a eong through 

the month of the human being. My informant, however, knew only seven of these. 

' The word for chief used here, Hali'x.ias, is supposed to be that employed by 
the Black-bear people or perhaps generally by the supernatural beings. It is used 
as a refrain and often is repeated many more times than I have represented. 

' The black bears are supposed to have had a trail from one end of the Queen 

Charlotte islands to the other, and back of Tssoo harbor there was supposed to be a 
hole in the mountains through which they passed. 

' Referring to the episode narrated just below. 

' Explains the reference in the last song. The Grst part of this episode tells how 
Marten danced for his younger brother Btack-bear, who was being killed in the dead- 
fall, Bud sang the same songs that came out througti the hunter; the remainder goes 
hack farther to explain the words of the last songs. Either Bla<^k-bear left none of 
the salmon but the worthless parts for Marten to carry home or Marten ate them 
himself. 

'See the story of The-one-abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a-hajr-seal, iiole -i. 
The word translated " gills" (djixu'l) is supposed to be in the Marten language. * 

'The l)ear'8 sister is supposed to sing this. 

' Probably also supposed to be suug by the bear's sister. 
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I : ! :"Ha e-hllx.ia : | bele ; | i :di rut gi'ldjiwa-i ga 

Chlel. mjaarery, strength, etc., 

(repeated lour Uin«B) 

qi'nx.it-hatU'lgafi. : | | : ha e+lix.ia; | 

(rep«ti(«d flre timea) 

I : I^ gut gi')djiwa-i ga qtnz.it-hatlA'lgan: { hallx.i£sfiwa-i-|- 

My power Is si) islten »w«r. eblel, 

I : h&ll'x.ias. : I 

cbief. 

A'ais 8g.a'lAna-i ga 1a sugT'ga-i l.u Veia didAx.ui' 1a qa'-il. La g.a 
I'sii^ nAii L.'g.odi. La S'stfi 1a dAnL.'stA. La la L.'stAx.idia'-i l.u 
algwA'nxAii I' sg.alA'Dx.idi. 

I :"HSIix.ia M b£ htl ha: | gldia'x.ui gi'hao di da'ga qO'Daiya-i 

Cblef. which way mj brolher grekt 

qaA'ndju+dal h6 16. 
DT q!a'fiAlg.a g.a ht'ldAilda'leAD. I : Hdllx.i^ hfi bS h£ h£ : j 

My mind ^n while I go ■round la Chief. 

shaliiDg. (repealed three limeg) 

I :HAli'xias.: | 

(recited) 

<jra'-istA e'din dl'tgi 1a qa-ila'-i l.u f'stii tan xAn ga qlad^r^'dies. 
Gi^n 1a la dA'nL.9tas. La dA'fiat dji'guaga-g.eU. I'sia la g.AD 
sqawa'-i Ia g.ag!'ga-i L.u atgwA'nxAn V sg.alA'nx.idi. 

I : " HalTx.i&sc e: | gidjax.ui'gl+kugwaiya da'og.o si'Ia-i ga'odiaS & 

Chief, which way {Ha he] fall lor (be absent from 

(repeated six orseven times) (where) place | or is wan ling) 

I :HalIx.iase e: | | :HSIix.ias.: | 

(repeated fouTllmeB. (recited } 

TOice failing hi the end) 

Ta'na-i La'aJao wa g.e'igi 1a iLlxai'yag.An. L' g.o'Hg.a lIa qadao'- 

ktotwa'lag.An. 

Hao L g.e'idAfi. 
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Fight at the Town or Da'x.ua 

[Told by Hoses MoKay, sole survivor of the Beaward-SqoalsdBs] 

From Da'x. ua Ya"gtt sent to Masset inlet for a canoe. He belonged 
to the Seaward-Sqoa'iadaa. ' He was town chief at Da'x.ua. After 
some time had passed they brought the canoe to him. Then, although 
Ya"^t owned it, while it was being brought Sg.agA'iio ' bought the 
canoe, his (Ya"gft'B) head slave being then away fishing.' His (the 
slave's) name was Yu'IaS. 

He now came in from Ashing. Then they said to him: " Yu'Iau, 
%.t^A'no has bought the canoe." He at once became angry because 
they had taken away the canoe from his nmst«r. Then be chewed 
native tobacco. After that he tried to mix calcined shells with it, but 
he was so angry he shoved it outside [of his mouth] against his cheek.' 

And at night he went to the place where the canoe lay. He then 
said: "Are you awake in the canoe?" And the one in the bow and 
the one in the stern replied. "We are," they said to him. And he 
further said to them: "It is well that you are. They say that Yfl'lan 
says that he is going to break up this canoe." 

And after he had waited some time longer, and it was midnight, 
be went there i^ain. And he spoke as before. And again they 
answered him. He again went away. 

And just before dawn, at the hour when it is always dark, he went 
thither once more. He f^ain asked: "Are you awake?" And they did 
not answer him. He then struck upon the bow with his stone ax, and 
one who was with him struck upon the stern. They split the canoe 
into pieces. They then went away to the house. 

When daylight came and people knew that he had smashed the canoe 
they all moved at once. They put on their armor to fight one 
another. After they had put on their gorgets, helmets, and hide coat« 
they went out to fight one another with spears and bows. 

Now, after they had fought for a while, they shot Yu'IaR in one eye 
and put it out. He went to the house. And after he had sat in the 
house for a while news came to him: " Yu'lAfi, we are being worsted." 
At once he again went out to fight. And after he had begun to drive 
them back they put out his other eye. 

He then crept to the house. While he was creeping along he fell 
into a deep hole into which they used to defecate. Then he was 
creeping into [the house] all covered with ordure. And his master's 
wife said to him: "Yu'IaH, you never used to ask how an affair wa.** 
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Fight at the Town of Da'x.ua 

Da'x.ua loaga'-i g.e'istA hao Ya"git O.ao g.a lu da"g,ag.A'n gi 
kinguga'Jiag.An. Djax.ai' sqo&'Jadagag.An. La'hao Da'x.ua Inaga'-i 
gu la'na-ac^.ttgS'g.An. GiS'nhao ga'-istA g.a'g.et qa'odibao Lua'-i Ia gi 
l! qta'-isLLtxatcIai'jag. Ani. GriS'ahao ha'oxAn Ya"^t V da'g.a'-i ws g.a 
qa'gAndixAn Sg.agA'fio Luwa'-i da^g.a'g.ani ba'lgui su'g.a l&'g.a nxR 
ku'ndjaowaga'g.ani xaoya'n^.ani sila'-ig.a a. Yu'Iar hA'nhao I' 
kig.ai'ag.An. 

UiS'dliao V xaofntctawag.Au. Gi^'ohao bAD Ia gi l! sa'wag.Aa 
'*Yu'Ui!, Sg.agA'fio Luwa'-i da"gam." Gaiia'xAnbao 1' sttexag.ia'la- 
g.ani r qlo'lg.A stA Luwa'-i l! da-isda'si g.aga'n a. Gi6'nhao xa'-ida 
gu'lg.a la xagadjai'yag.AD. Wa L.g.a ]?wa'ga-i 1a sLtcIa'-i kia"gustA 
Lla tcIidA'fi Ia sLifnalafidigoanag.Aii. 

Gi@'nbao si'nx.iaa gien gia'gu Luwa'-i gig.odia'si g.a Ia qa'-idag.ani. 
Gi^'nbao bAn 1' sa'w&g.An: "DalA'n gua L«wa'-i gu'g.a ski&'na-igin." 
GiSn sqleu'x.ua 1a gi haB a'+iias gifin tia'ng.a i'sia gan&'n. "TIalA'fS 
g.e'idAn"bAn bao lAgii.1 sa'wag.Aii. GiSn *'DalA'ii g.e'id^.a-i l&'ga. 
Yu'lafi Luwa'-i g.ei dalA'ng.a qlatnaaA'nsInA'n lI sii'gAn," bAn bao la 
xan sa'wag.AD. 

Giln ga'-istA Ia gu'tg.a qa'odi g.al-ya'ku la g.e!a'-i L.u i'slfi g.a Ia 
qa'-id^.aDi. GiSn ku'ng.ada 1' aa'wag.An gaiia'f! I'sItS I' sa'w^.AQ. 
GiSn fslfi Ia gi lI kllg.ada'g.An, Gign t'stfi stA Ia qa'-idag.ani. 

Gi^'nbao ga'-isU sfBg.aL.an ktiu'stA g.alg.^t'lgAfiAS L.u'bao ^stfi 
g.a Ia qa-ida'g.Ani. GiS'nhao I'slfi Pkiftna'nag.An: " DaU'fi gua skift'- 
nadia?" GiS'nbao gAtn xA'ngian Ia gi lI sug.S'nag.An. GiS'nhao 
sq!e'ux.iia }g.a-L!iia'-i Ia skttkiu'dju gien Ia gi nAii L-dadjfi'g.Anfstn 
tia'ng.a nAfi skitgudja'wa^. An. Liia'-i Ia skttsklft'mAtg.o. GiS'nhao 
na gi stA Ia gA'ndax.itg.awag.An. 

Ui§'dhao aii!g.aL,ana'-i l.u Luwa'-i g.ei Ia skitlaga'-i g.An l! u'nsAt- 
dala'-i l.u tla'lg.awai'y^.Ati. GafiaxA'nbao gutxA'n^g.a gut g.An lI 
gia'-lJaiyag.An. Q!og.a'giga-i sqe'ldadjiSa-i klftg.agiga-i g.eiJgiga'-i 
L.u'bao tca'aL at Ig.et at gut l! daowa"gag.An. 

Ui§'dhao gut l1 t'adadi^^a'+odihao Yu'lan xA'iie sg.oa'na l1 tclidft'- 
Ing.An. UiS'dhao na gi 1' qa'-idag.AD. Gi§n na I' q!ao-u qa'odi I'^fi 
lAgii.IkindatcIai'yag.Au: "Yu'lan, i.lALlqat!a'g.o-gutg.a'ndax.idig.a." 
CiaiiaxA'nbao t'siii 1' da'ox.idag.An. GiS'nhao Ia x.ttstAtax.itx.idaiya'-i 
L.u 1' xA'Be sg.oa'na fsin la' g.a lI tctida'lag.An. 

GiS'nhao na gi agA'n I' Lx.uqa'-idag.An. L^ qag^g.AnA'ndixAn qoa'o- 
Jg.agiA'fi g.ei I' L.g.oetcIai'yag.An. Gifin I' na'g.a-L.djus dA'nat t^A'fi 
Ia Ls.uqatclai'yag.An. L.u'bao I' qlo'lg.a dja'g.a 1' su'daiyag.An; 
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started.' Look at yourself." **Well, noble woman, it is not so bad 
as if I sat below by the creek."* 

Yu'Uti could then do nothing. And his friends U.a'oqlatxa and 
Sa'diya passed. They slone fought. But still the Seaward-sqoa'ladas 
won the day.' 

Then Sg.agA'fio and bis family fled to the woods. The; were not 
then called Pebble-town people. Sg.agA'fio's family came to Pebble- 
town and bought it. And the 8ea-otter people* sold the town. Then 
they had a town there. 

The interest of this story lies in the fact that it tells of the flrat eivil disturbutce 
among the people of Skidegate inlet, which ultimately led a part of them to move to 
the west coast. This version was obtained from the last survivor of the Seaward- 
Sqoa'tadas. Another, differing in some particulars, was obtained in English from 
Wi'nats, chief of the Seaward GItlna, also an inlet family, and may be found in 
Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, volume v, part i, page 80. The 
town of Da'x.ua stood just north of Lawn hill, at the entrance cf Skidegate inlet. 

'One of the leading Kaveu familiesofl^kidegate inlet. Seenotes to thestoryof the 
House-point families. 

'Chief of the family afterward known as Pebble-town people (see below}. They 
were originally part of the Middle-town people. 

*Even in Haida the construction of this sentence is awkward, and translation 
makes it worse. 
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"Yu'laii, gAm p'na g.et ku'n)g.ala-i gl da kia'nAfig.A'ngAngtii. Gu 
da qlfi." "A t'ldjao, p'na da'g.Ana tla'g.a q!a'o-uwa-i gaiia'n Lguag.e 
da'ogus." 

GiS'nhao gAm Lgu g.e'itJina-i Yu'laS g.An qea'ng.agag.An. GiS'nhao 
]' djl'gin G.a'aqlatxa qa wai'gifn Sadiya' g'stn. Ga-i Bg.u'nxADhao 
g.aga'lanfsdadai'yag.Ani. Ski9,'xAnhaoDjax.ui'-8qoa'}adaga.i gui ga-i 
g.e'igl qayft'iag.ani. 

Gifi'nhao Sg.ag.A'fio gwai'giagAOAn dA'nat gA'nstaiyag. An. Gahi 
xAn wa'L.u Jjg.a'xet-gu-ia'nas Kaii l! kig.adaga'nt^.Ani. Gi^'ahao 
Lg.a'xet Inaga'-i gi Sg.ag.A'nogana wa'daxaLlxaiy^.AO. GiS'nhao 
Qoga'nas Inaga'-i at gie'taga'g.Aoi. GiS'nhao gu Ia lanadag.eilg.a'- 
wag. An. 

' Hie anger was bo great that be could not control his arm. 

^ Because he was always ready for a fight, 

'That is, " as if I were away." The woman tannta him that he who was always 
foremost in fighting should be in that condition, and he replies that the n 
succeed better when he is along than when he ie away. 

'According to another informant the Pebble-town people won, but fled t 
woods for fear of the blood vengeance sure to follow. This, however, seems U 
mistake. 

' See notes to the story of He-who-travels-behind-us. 
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War between the West Coast Haida and the Tlinoit 

[Told b; RIcbaid oi the Mlddle-Oltl'ni] 

The Tlinjfit destroyed Those- born-at-Stasaos ' in Skidegate channel. 
For that reason ten canoes went to war from Gii'dAl,' and three canoes 
of us eame apart from the rest [when we were] among the Tlingit. 
Then they {the others) plundered. They destroyed a fort. On that 
account they had many slaves. 

Then we landed on a fine beach, not knowing where the Tlingit 
lived, and we started a fire. We acted aa if we were visitors. And 
after we had had a bif^ fire there for aome time seven Tlingit came to 
us in a canoe. They asked us: *' What warriors are these?" Then 
SkA'ngwai's father said: " We are not warriors. We come to buy food 
of you." And they said: "No; you are warriors." Then we denied 
it. We told them to come near shore, and they entered the mouth of 
the inlet. 

And after he (one of them) had talked for a while, he said: "Get 
[into] the canoe. 1 do not understand their pronunciation."' As soon 
as they got [into] the canoe they went off in fright. Then we pursued. 
[The other canoes] shot at them, one from each side, and we were 
behind. And after we had shot for a while we upset them near an 
island. One whom we had shot lay there, having fallen out into the 
water. Then XA'nxogutg.aa* and his brothers started to get out to 
tight, and 1 stopped them. 

After that we went away and .itarted across [to the Queen Charlotte 
islands]. The wind blew strong from the north. In the middle of 
the night a great wind arose. The canoe was split. I nailed the parts 
together with some staples I had. We also tied ropes round the canoe. 
Some of ua cried from fright. We thought the other canoes had cap- 
sized. This was the first time I experienced a strong wind since I was 
grown. 

At daybreak we were in front of Paint mountain.' And after we 
had sailed from there for a while I shouted: " He he he he he; chiefs' 
nephews whom I have for sons-in-law, do not let your minds be down- 
cast. We go out to have a warm time. Make your minds strong." 
Then they stopped weeping. 

Some time after that our canoe came to Gwi'gwAn-bay,' and there 
was one canoe there. There we spent the night. When we left next 
day another sail came in sight from Skidegate. Then we saw each 
other. And we were glad to see each other. And when we came to 
Gu'dAl the [other] warriors had taken thirty-eight slaves. We were 
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War between the West Coast Haida and the Tlinoit 

Sta'saos qe'g.awa-i hao Ijfnagfts kle'djis g.a ha-ilu'dasg.aiyagAn. 
Ga-i tia'guhao (tucIa'I stA Lu g.aLa'al gu lI qa'-ida<^An. GiS'nhao 
Lfnagits sQ'g.a lIa'sIa SlI g.'alg.u'nut g.atxadT'djTn. UiS'nhao 
ga-i taskida'SagAni. T!a'odji hao l! qtai'yuwaidaijagAn. Wa'athao 
ta'gidj]gida-i qoa'ngAni. 

GiSn ga ta'djia la gu tA'rm^ts gAm i^u naxAna'-i g.An il! 
u'nsAtg.AngAn gi^n tlalA'S tela'niig.adagAn, AgA'ri tlalA'S qaLu'- 
idjifia'g.eiMigAn, GiS'nbao gu glndja'oga-i I'sdi qa'odihaoLlag.A'nstA 
ga £i'nagtda tcladjT'guag.aga g.a Luqa'LlxagAn. GiS'nbao hAn IlI 
at ki&nA'ngAn: " Gi'L.g.An qa-idawa'-i hao e'djin." Gi^'nbao SkA'ngwiu 
g.6'Sg.a bAn sQ'gAfi: '^Gaui tlaU'ii qa'idaog.AngAn. Gata'bao dalA'fi 
gi tIalA'n da'xo-fngAn." GiSn bAii sQ'gAui '*Ga'oano dalA'B qa-id&'- 
wagAn." Gi^'nhao gi iJ qS'd^Ane. GiSn dia'nAn l1 ga'yinxAlgAni 
gi^D g.ag.aga'-i g.ei qa'x.iatctigAQi. 

Gi^n g.a 1a kttgu'ldi qa'odi hAn 1' su'gAn: '*Lua'-i 1a da'og.o. 
K!'}gulia-i 1 ki'lagudaijagAiii." Gan&'xAnhao Lua'-i lI da'oga-i l.u 
ga'-itg.oqa-idAni. Gie'nhao g.o'L.ag.a l! djiskT'dADi. Dagwu'lgl ga 
g.astS'fi xa'dasi a'xAn telinlg.oa'ngAni. Gi6n tIalA'ii t'stfi g.o'tgi 
g.atle'dJAni, GiS'nhao l! tcII'nlg.oaHgJn qa'odi daH gwai'ya gu l1 
tctttgutlA'ldagJlgAn. Gu'g.a nAfi l1 teliga'gAni Lua'-i gug.e'isU 
g.a'yuwa-i g.ei L.x.ia'i5g£^iigAn. Gie'nhao XA'Hxogutg.as-ga'na I' 
da'otUtx.idigAn gi@n g.a 1 q la-igidA'lgAn. 

GiS'nhao wa stA tsdax.i'dAni gafia'xAn Luda'ogAni. Q!a"gu8tA ta'dju 
yuA'ogAn. G.al ya'ku lIa gi tadja'o g.a'tg.oyuA'ngAQ. Lua'-i g.a 
i^u'sLgAni. Di ga k lAUg.askiA'lu I'djtn at }a qa'tgogAni. Isifi 
LUA'-i 1,1 Ig.adjigu'sLgAni. l1 Ili' lg.o9g.S'-igagAf5gtn. Djigfn 
xa'txatgwan tfaU'n gudA'SgAni. A'hao Lnot di ina'sL g.A'nstA tadja'o 
La'djtga I g.a'ndAngAti. 

G.a-iL.u'hao siflgaL.ana'-i gu Mas-Ldag.a'os xo'tgu lAgi stiigaL.a'Dga. 
Gie'nhao wa stA x.uqa'-Hgin qa'odi qagA'Ddjufi U g.atgada'gAni: "He 
he he he he e'Llxagft na'tg.aUfi } qo'nAldAgAn gAm xe'da gudAna'n 
g.eidAg.A'fig.o. Gi'hao tIalA'i! isx.ia'gAni a'hao ga kli'na tlalA'ii 
g.a'ndAnji^figa. GudAfia'fia La'djtgadAg.o." L.ii'hao sg.a'-iKa-i Lan 
g.I'lgAni. 

Gi^n ga'istA qa qa'odi GwrgWAn-aLlIn gu e'Llg.a qaLlxagl'lgAni 
giSn Lua'-i ga sg.oa'na S'stS wa gu idja'gAni, Gu lI g.a'ldagAne. 
D^.ala'-ig.a stA l1 qasa'g.aga-i l.u ga g.asg.oa'na f stii Lg.agf l(k stA 
^x.iawa'-i gi'sd^;ani. Gien gu lI qi'ngAn. GiSn guta't agA'n lI 
XAua'IgAn. Gi@n GudA'l gu lI t'sLlxaga-i l.u lI qa'ido-fndjaw^Au 
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ashamed. Then it was reported that a woman said of us: '' What open 
place do they keep going out for, I wonder ! " ' We immediately pre- 
pared for war. 

The people went then to the camps from Gu'dAl. And after they 
had fished for some time the fish were dried. Then we went to war 
in four canoes. We started across from North island.' We went 
against the Klawak' people. 

We pulled up our canoes at the mouth of the inlet. The next day 
we again went up the inlet. We went, went, went for a while and 
landed where there was a strong tidal current. In one [stream] there 
were plenty of dog salmon. After we had been there a while [we saw] 
some broad sails coming from above. And it (the canoe) landed below 
the place where we had pulled up our canoes. 

He (the owner) had his wife and two slaves. Then he got oS and put 
on his cartridge box. And he passed up near the place where we were 
watching. After he had gone a slave killed dog salmon in the creek 
with stones. During all that time they talked Tlingit to one another. 
And they started a fire at the foot of a tree which stood near them. 

By and by, when evening came, he came down. From afar he spoke 
Tlingit to them. Three persons presently came along behind him. 
When two reports were heard the people ran down. The slaves 
already had their hands in it (the canoe). The gun box was untouched. 
There were five [guns] in it. Since he had come there he had lain 
down on his back and spoken in the Tlingit language. The roasted 
salmon was still stuck in the ground.'" 

Then they shot him from in front. And then he exclaimed: "What 
people have done this tome? Save me."" Then be (the assailant) 
shot him again with a pistol. A male slave, however, escaped into 
the woods. And when they ran down to his canoe there were cuts 
of whale in it. By that time they were speaking Kaigani" together. 
I then said to them: "Why did you, who are Haida, talk Tlingit? 
We would not have touched you." Then she (his wife) said: "We 
did not think anything like this would happen." 

And when they got ready to start she said: "Those who came with 
us have a fire on the other side. They are Klawak people." In the 
night we went over to them. And we landed near. We I'an toward 
them. The fire there was large. And after we had gone toward it 
for a while we peeped over a log. They lay asleep around the fire. 

Just before daybreak we ran upon them. Then we seized a man to 
enslave him. He resisted more fiercely than was expected. Then I 
shot him. He fell. Afterward he rose. When he ran they shot 
him again. After that he ran into the woods. We took all the prop- 
erty of the men. We took six slaves. Many, too, we killed. 

Then we got into our canoes. We prepared to gg. And we arrived 
over against Gisq"." In the night a south wind came suddenly upon 
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xA'ldafi La'ala-i tg.u'nul wa gi sta'nsAfixa l! t'sd^ialagAn. IlI g.e'ida- 
xagAn. L.u'hao nAfi dja'da hAn iL! suda'ii lI su'gAfi: "Gi'Lg.Ao 
gadja'wasi gl'hao Ia ga'-itax.ufigwa'-ani," L.u'hao g.eida'ii XAn IMa'S 
qa'idox.idigAn. 

Gie'nhao GudA'I sU LgAnJa'ii g.ei lI qasa'gTgAn. Ga'-iL,u l! xao 
qa'odi qla'g.asLgAni, Gien Lu g.astA'nsin g« lI qa'-idogAii. Gie'n- 
hao Q!a-its-gwai'ya-i stA tlalA'fi Luda'+ogAti. LAwa'k xa'-idag.a-i 
hao ttalA'ii tu'ng.agAii. 

Ga'iL.uhao g.a'oga-i qle-u'g.a Lua'-i l! Llstag^'IgAiii. Dag.ala'-ig.a 
I'stfi l! Lu-f sdax.itlgAn. Isda'IgAni. Qa'odi nAfi dji'wa-i dje'gAs gu 
Luwa'-i l! i^tagi'lgATii, daR g.a sqa'gt qoa'na gu a. l. ! g.etg.A'ndi 
qa'+odi sa'stA ga gix.ia'wa-i gaoatAtU'lgAii. Gie'nhao ga'gu Lua'-i l! 
Lat^ila'digAni gu l! xe'tgu Ia g.aski'dAn. \/ dja'g.a isi's gien 
xA'ldAfia-i fain la'g.a sti'ngAni. L' qatlA'IgAn gien g.eiga'fi g,Alqa'-i- 
giga-i 1a daqa'-iJgAni. Gie'nhao l1 g.etg.A'ndies L!a gut Ia qa'lgAn. 
Gie'nhao nAfi xA'ldAflas 1' sila'-ig.a sqa'gi gl g.A'uLa-i g.ei Ia 
qladju'gAni. Klia'Jbao tfnag^t kt'lg.agT gutg.a' Ia kiJgulg.o'gAn. 
Gien l! qlo'Jg.a qa-it giagA'figAn qlo'IgtU tcIa'nog.adag.ogAn. 

Qa'odi sifix.aiya'-i l,u la qai.lxa'^a,gAni. Wa'djx.ui XAn g.a Ia 
djllgita'ogadalgAni, (^'odihao V di'tg.a ga Jg.u'nut gAndax.i'dAn. 
Djigwa'-i aqlastt'n wa gu q!ado'g^;a'-i L.u g.a l1 x.a'ostagAni. Tag!' 
djigida-i Lgi'xAn wa g.ei lI qAngixa'figAni. Dji'gu g.oda'-i wa g.a 
gAm gidjigfldag-agAn. SqlaLe'iJ wa g.a idja'gAni. L' qa'Llxas gu 
Ia ta-ig.a'gitwas gu Zj'nagit ki'lg.agi Ia kitgulai'agAn. Ha'oxAo 
wa'g.aUfia-i kJtsgtlaga'gAni. 

L.u'hao 1' qAu g.ei Ia l! tcIiga'gAu. L.u+ Lla hAn 1' sa'wagAu: 
"Gii^.A'n xa-idAg.a'i hao dl fsdaii. Dl Ja qagA'ndA-kuxa'ogu." 
Gie'nhao dji'gu kludja'o at fsin Ia la tcliga'gAn. NAfi xA'ldAfia 
iHnaga'gAn L!a agA'ii tlaqagA'ngilgAu. Gi^n ma'-i la'g.a lI da'ox.tt- 
8g.agAua-i kun Ia qleitia'gAn la'g.a ga'yifigifigAn, LL.a la g'atfi 
gu'tg.a Q!eit8 xa'-idAg.a-i kt'Jg.agl gu'tg.a Ia kWgu'lg.ogAn. L.u'hao 
hAu Ia J sudag.o'gAn: "Gast'niao dalA'ii Xa'-idAg.a^ sklia'xAn gu'tg.a 
ti'nagtt kfJg.agi dalA'n kilgula'-udjan. GAm daU'ii g.a tlaU'fi 
La'gaakig.a'fiaxAfiga." L.u'hao hAn Y sugAn "HA'ntgua ^'na 
g,a'-itga.san tlalA'fi gudAno'-udji." 

L-fi'hao lI dag.a-ilansLia'-i l,u hAn 1' su'gAn; "Inax.ua'hao IlI 
ta'ogAn ga 6'djtn tcla'nudig.a. LAwa'k xa-idAg.a'-i hao I'dji," Gie'n- 
hao g.a'lx.ua tIalA'n ta'ng.ax.ittle'djini. Gie'nhao qlo'Jg.a tlaU'ii 
g.^ada'figAnT. Gi&n tlaU'n da'ox.idAul. Tcla'nuwa-i wa gu yug.odl'- 
gAui. GiSn g.a agA'ii Ikli'nxet ttalA'ii gAnda'ldi qa'odi q!a'xo Igi'- 
g.odia tlA'IgJ gitlaU'fi gwasqa'ugAni. Tcla'nuwa-i djt'nxa qlaxaaLg.a- 
wa'gAni. 

Gie'nhao 8ing.aL.andala'-i L.ii tlaU'fi daoLlxa'gAni. L.u'hao nAn 
i'Hna l! xAlda'fig.atda'gAnl. lIa Ia qiaixagu'ldagAn. Gie'nhao Ia 1 
tcli'gAn, \j g.atL.ski'dAD. Ga'-iatA U gia'xatlxagAni. L' g.adaga'-i 
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US, accompanied by rain. And after we had thrown over some of 
the property we went back, [By and by] we sailed over [to GAsq"]. 
There was no place to land. But after we had gone on for a while we 
found a lauding place. Much rain fell. 

After we had been there for a while a slave stood up in the caaoe. 
He called for his uncle's supernatural helper. He did so because the 
rain chilled him. By and by the rain stopped and a north wind set in, 

At once we started across [Dixon entrance]. We reached the ifdands 
the same day. The day after we sang war songs there. After we had 
remained there for a while we came to Tcla'al." 

Here is the end of thi.>i. 



' A Baveii family at Tcla'at on tht^ West Coast. 

' A camping place of the West Coast people. 

' Because the Haida Hpoke Tlin^it with a foreij^n acci-nt. 

* One of Richard's brothers, that is, one belonghig to his family in the larf^ sense. 
' A mountain on Banks island, which liee on tlie east si<le of Hecate strait. 

* A bay that is c1o§e to Spit point at the entrani-e to Skid^ate inlet. 
' A sarcastic reference to their nonsuccees. 

'The Haida name means "strait island," referring no doubt to the narrow strait 
which separates it from Graham island. 

' A place still of <«Dsiderable importance, having large canneries, on the WMt side 
of Prince of Wales island. 

'* This part of the narrative is somewhat obscure. 

" He characterizes himself asof low caste in compliment to them: "Save me, your 
poor servant." 

" "language of the strait people." It is almost identical with the Haida dialect 
of Masset. 

" Forrester island; see the story -if ^.^guadii'Da, note 4. 

"See story of Sacred-one-Klanding-and- moving, note 31. 
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L.Q i'slii Ia l1 tcli'gAn, Ga'-istA 1" g.atgl'lgAn, IK'ndjtda-i 
gl'nag.a waL.uxA'nbao tIalA'fi gT'4-gAn. Ga Lg.u'nut bao tlalA'n 
tagl'djig^da'dAgAn. Qoan 3'sln lI Ll'dagAiit. 

GiS'nhao l! qa'-idawa-qaL. 'gAn. GiS'iihao stA lI Lu-tsdax.I'dAnt. 
GiSn GAsq" lA'stAxan LtLuda'ogAni. Ga-i g,ala'-i g.a iLt gi xe-u' 
dala'S dA'Rat sql^.e'idADi. GiSn l! tadS'ngi qa'odi lI stl'tsg.agAn. 
Ga'-iuu l! x.uti'si'Ixagi'IgAQ. Gadi Lgu g.a l1 gig.a'ogial-^iSa'-i 
ga'og.AffgAn. Gi^'nhao lI Lu-isda'l qa'odihao gia'ga I'siina l! 
qe'xagAn. Dala'-i gug.oyu'AngAu. 

GiSn gut lI t'sdi qa'odi Lugoag.a iiAfi xA'IdAna ga'yingifigAn. 
Qan sg.a'nag.wa-i gi 1a ki&ga'ngAn. Dala'-i V ^nx.uaiga'-i 
hao 1' giiisQ'gAn. Qa'odi 1^ x.ilg&'g.ada-i gan&'xAti qta'gustA 
k w e"g, ax. i d i gA n . 

Gaii&'xAnhao lI Luda'ogAn. G.e'gixAn l! Luda'oLlxagtlgAn. 
Dag.ala'-ig.a gA »tA lI i'djin gu l! qa-idju'LlxagAii. Ga'-igu lI 
naxa'i! qa'odi Tcla'al g.a lI fdjln. 

A'hao Lan a'»ga-i g.e'ida. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
Raven Traveling 

[ToM by John Bky of Thaw-boni-Hl-SliedanB| " 

Over this island' salt water extended, they say. Raven flew ahout. 
He looked for a place upon which to sit. After a while he flew away 
to sit upon a flat rock which lay toward the south end of the island. 
All the supernatuml creatures lay on it like Geno',' with their necks 
laid across one another. The feebler supernatural beings were 
stretched out from it in this, that, and every direction, asleep. It 
was lij^ht then, and yet dark, they say, 

[ToM by Job Moody nS the Wiwh People"] 

The Loon's plat*' was in the house of NAnkl'isLas, One day he 
went out and called. Then became running in and sat down in the 
place he always occupied. And an old man was lying down there, but 
never looking towaid him. By and by he went out a second time, 
cried, came in, and sat down. He continued to act in thi.i manner. 

One day the person whose back was turned to the fire asked: " Why 
do you call so often?" "Ah, chief, I am not calling on my own 
account. The supernatural ones tell me that they have no place 
in which to settle. That is why I am calling." And he said: "I will 
attend to it {literally, 'make')." 

(Conllnued by John Sky] 

After having flown about for a while Raven was attracted by the 
neighboring clear aky. Then he flew up thither. And running his 
beak into it from beneath he drew himself up. A five-row towii lay 
there, and in the front row the chiefs daughter had just given birth 
to a child. In the evening they all slept. He then skinned the child 
from the foot and entered [the skin]. He lay down in its place. 

On the morrow its grandfather asked for it, and it was given to him. 
He washed it, and he put his feet against the baby's feet and pulled 
up. He then put it back. On the next day he did the same thing 
and handed it back to its mother. He was now hungry. They had 
not begun to chew up food to put into his mouth. 

One evening, after they had all gone to bed and were asleep. Raven 
raised his bead and looked about upon everything inside the house. 
All slept in the same position. Then by wriggling continually he 
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loosened himself from the cradle in which he was fastened and went out. 
In the corner of the house lived a Half-rock being,' who watched 
him. After she had watched for a while he came in, holding some- 
thing under his blanket, and. pushing aside the fire which was always 
kept burning before his mother, he dug a hole in the cleared place 
and emptied what he held into it. As soon as he had kneaded it 
with the ashes he ate it. It gave forth a popping sound. He laughed 
while he ate. She .saw all that from the corner. 

Again, when it was evening and they were asleep, he went out. 
After he had beeii gone for a while he again brought in something 
under bis blanket, put it into the ashes and stirred it up with them. 
He poked it out and laughed as he ate it. From the corner of the house 
the Half-rock one looked on. He got through, went back, and lay 
down in the cradle. On the next morning all the five vill^es talked 
about it. He heard them. 

The inhabitants of four of the tive towns had each lost one eye. 
Then the old woman reported what she had"seen, " Behold what that 
chiefs daughter's child does. Watch him. As soon as they sleep he 
stands up out of himself.^' His grandfather then gave him a marten- 
skin blanket, and they put him into the cradle. At his grandfather^s 
word some one went out. "Come to sing a song for the chiefs 
daughter's baby outsi-i-ide, outsi-i-ide." As they sang for him one in 
the line, which extended along the entire village front, held him. By 
and by he let him fall, and they watched him as he went. Turning 
around to the right as he went, he struck the water. 

And as be drifted about he cried without ceasing. By and by, 
wearied out with crying, he fell asleep. After he bad slept a while 
something said: "Your mighty grandfather says he wants you to 
come into his house." He turned around quickly and looked out from 
under his .blanket, but saw nothing. Again, as he floated about, some- 
thing repeated the same words. He looked quickly around toward it. 
He saw nothing. The next time he looked through the eyehole in bis 
marten skin. A pied-billed grebe came out from under the water, 
saying "Your mighty grandfather invites you in," and dived imme- 
diately. 

He then got up. He was floating against a kelp with two heads. 
He stepped upon it. Lo! he stepped upon a house pole of rock hav- 
ing two heads. He climbed down it. The sea was just as good as 
the world above.' 

He then stood in front of a house. And some one called him in: 
" Enter, my son. Word has arrived that you come to borrow some- 
thing from me." He then went in. An old man, white as a sea gull, 
sat in the rear part of the house. He sent him for a box that hung in 
the comer, and, as soon as he had handed it to him, he successively 
pulled out five boxes. And out of the innermost box he handed him 
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two cylindiical objects, one covered with shining spots, the other 
black, saying " I am jou. That [also] b you." He referred to some- 
thing blue and slim that was walking around on the screens whose 
ends point toward each other in the rear of the house. And he said 
to him: "I^ay this round [speckled] thin^ in the water, and after 
you have laid this black one in the water, bite off a part of each and 
spit it upon the rest." 

But when he took them out he placed the black one in the water 
first and, biting off part of the speckled stone, spit it upon the rest, 
whereupon it bounded off. Because he did differently from the way 
he was told it came off. He now went back to the black one, bit a 
part of it off and spit it upon the rest, whei-e it stuck. Then he bit 
off a part of the pebble with shiny points and spit it upon the rest It 
stuck to it These were to be trees, they say.' 

When he put the second one into the water it stretched itself out. 
And the supernatural beings at once swam oyer to it from their places 
on the sea. In the same "way Mainland' was finished and lay quite 
round on the water. 

He floated first in front of this island (i. e., the Queen Charlotte 
islands), they say. And he shouted landward: "Gu'sga wag.elai'dx.An 
hii-6-6" (Taimshian words meaning "Come along quickly") [but he saw 
nothing]. Then [he shouted]: "Ha'lA gudARil'n Ig.ft'gffi gwa'-a-a" 
(Haida equivalent of the preceding). Some one came toward the water. 
Then he went toward Mainland. He called to them to hurry, [saying] 
"Hurry up in your minds," but he saw nothing. He spoke in the 
Tsimsbian tongue. 1'ben one with an old-fashioned cape and a paddle 
oyei his shoulder came seaward. This is how he started it that the 
Mainland people would be industrious. 

Pushing off again toward this country, he disembarked near the 
south end of the island. On a ledge a certain person was walking. 
Toward the woods, too, among fallen trees, walked another. Then 
he knocked him who was walking along the shoi-e into the water. Yet 
be floated, face up. When he again knocked him in the same thing 
was repeated. He was unable to drown him. This was because the 
Ninstints people were going to practise witehcraft. And he who was 
walking among the trees had his face cut by the limbs. He did not 
wipe it. This was Greatest-crazy-one (Qona'n-sg.a'na), they say. 

He then turned seaward and started for the Heiltsuk coast (Ldjtii).' 
As he walked along he came to a spring salmon that was jumping 
about and said to it: "Spring-salmon, strike me over the heart." 
Then it turned toward him. It struck him. .Tust as he recovered 
from bis insensibility it went into the sea. Then he built a stone 
wall close to the sea and behind it made another. When he told it to 
do the same thing again the spring salmon hit him, and, while he was 
on the ground, after jumping along for a while, it knocked over the 
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nearer wall. But while it was yet moving along inside the farther 
wall be got up, hit it with a club, killed it, and took it up.'" 

He then called in the crows to help htm eat it. They made a tire 
and roasted it [on hot stones]. He afterward lay down with his back 
to the fire. He told them to wake him when it was cooked. He then 
overslept. And they took everything off from the fire and ate. They 
ate everything. They then poked some of the salmon between his 
teeth. And he awoke after he had slept a while and told them to take 
the covering off the roast. And they said to him: "You ate it. After 
that you went to sleep." " No, indeed, you have not taken the cover- 
ings oB yet." *' Well, poke a stick between your teeth." He then 
poked a stick between hiy teeth. He poked out some from his teeth. 
He thereupon spit into the crows' faces and said: "Future people 
shall not see you flying about looking as you do now ." They were 
white, they say, but since that time they have been black. 

And walking away from that place he sat down near the end of a 
trail. After he had wept there for a while some people with feathers 
on their heads and gambling-stick bags on their backs came to him 
and asked him what the matter was. *'Ob, my mother and my 
father are dead. Because they told me I was born [in the same place] 
as you 1 wander about seeking you." They then started home with 
him. Lo, they came to a house. Then they made him sit down. 
One of the men went around behind the screens by the wall passage. 
After staying away for a while [he came in and] his legs were wet. 
He brought a salmon with its back just broken. They rubbed white 
stones gainst each other to make a fire. Near it they cut the salmon 
open. They put stones into the fire, roasted the salmon, and, when it 
Was cooked, made him sit down in the middle. There they ate it. 
These were the Beavers, they say. They were going out to gamble, 
but turned back on account of him. 

One of them again went behind the screens. He brought out a dish 
of cranberries, and that, too, they finished. Again he went in. He 
brought out the inside parts of a mountain goat, and they divided 
them into three portions, and made Raven's portion big. Then they 
said to him: "You had better not go away. Live with us always." 
They then put their gambling-stick b^s upon their backs and started off. 

When it was near evening they came home. He was sitting in 
the place [where they had left him]. Again one went in. He &gam 
brought out a salmon. They steamed it. And they also brought out 
cranberries. They also brought out the inside parts of a mountain 
goat. After they had eaten they went to bed. On the next day, early 
in the morning, after they had eaten three sorts of food, they put the 
gambling-stick bags upon their backs and started off again. 

He then went behind the screen. Lo, a lake lay there. From it 
a creek flowed away in which was a fish trap. The fish trap was so 
17137— Np. 2»— 05 8 
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full that it looked as if some one were shaking it. There were plenty 
of salmon in it, and in the lake very many small eanoea were passing 
one another. Several points were red with cranberries. Len " and 
women's songs " resounded. 

Then he pulled out the lish tmp, folded it together, and laid it 
down at the edge of the lake. He rolled it up with the lake and house, 
put them under hi»4 arm, and pulled himself up into a tree that stood 
close by. They were not heavy for his arm. 

He then came down and straightened them out. And he lighted a 
fire, ran back quickly, brought out a salmon, and cooked it hurriedly. 
He ata it quickly and put the fire out again. Then, sitting beside it, 
he cried. 

As he bat there, without having wiped away his tears, they came 
in. "Well, why are you crying^" "I am crying because the fire 
went out some time ago." They then talked to each other, and one 
of them said to him: "That is always the way with it." 

They then lighted the fire. One of them brought out a salmon 
from behind [the screens] and they cut it across, steamed, and ate it. 
After they had finished eating cranberries and the inside parts of a 
mountain goat they went to bed. The nest morning, very early, after 
they had again eaten the three kinds of food, they took their 
gambling-stick bags upon their backs and went off. 

He at once ran inside. He brought out a salmon, cooked it, and 
ate it with cranberries and the inside parts of a mountain goat. He 
then went in and pulled up the fish trap. He flattened it together 
with the house. 

After he had laid them down he rolled the lake up with them and 
put all into his armpit. He pulled himself up into a tree standing 
beside the lake. Halfway up he sat down. 

And after he had sat there for a while some one came. His house 
and lake were gone from their accustomed place. After he had looked 
about the place for some time he glanced up. Lo, he (Raven) sat 
there with their property. Then he went back, and both came toward 
him. They went quickly to the tree. They began working upon it 
with their teeth. When it began to fall, he (Raven) went to another 
one. When that, too, began to fall he sat down with his [burden] 
on one that stood near it. After he had gone ahead of them upon 
many trees in the same way they gave it up. They then tiuveled 
about for a long time, they say. After having had no place for a 
long time they found a lake and settled down in it. 

Then, after he (Raven) had traveled around inland for a while, he 
came to a large open place. He unrolled the lake there. There it 
lay. He did not let the fish trap or the house go. He kept them to 
teach the Seaward (Mainland) people and the Shoreward (Queen Char- 
lotte islands) people, they say. 
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While he was walking alon^ near the edge of the water [he saw] 
a part of some creature looking like a woman sticking out of the 
water at the iiioutb of Lalgl'mi." He was fascinated hy her, made 
a canoe, and went to her. When he got near she went under the 
water in front of him. After he had made a canoe of something 
different he went to her again. When he got near to her she sank 
into the water. He made one of something atill different. Again she 
sank into the water before him. 

How, after he had searched about for a while, he opened a wild pea 
(x6'ya Lu'g.a, "Raven's cunoe") with a stick and went out to her in 
it. When he came near to get her that time she did not go under 
the water. He came alongside of her and took her in. She wore a 
dancing skirt and dancing leggings. He then got the canoe ashore, 
untied her dancing leggings and dancing skiii, and wiped her all over. 
He ran to the woods, got a tca'Jg.a," and drew it over her for a 
blanket. 

He then launched the canoe and put her in it, and they started 
landward."' He set her ashore on the west arm of Oumshewa inlet 
(G.a'oqons) and also took out the house for her, but kept the lisb trap 
in his armpit. He did so because he was going to teach [some one] 
about it. 

He then went back again. After he had passed along >Seaward land 
(the mainland) in his canoe for some time, behold, a person came along 
by canoe. The hair on the top of his head was gathered in a pointed 
tuft. And he (Raven) held his canoe off at arm's length for a while. 
The canoe was full of hair seal. Then he questioned him: "Tell me, 
where did you gather the things you have'*" " Why, there are plenty 
of them" [he replied], and he picked up his hunting spear. After 
he had looked between the canoes he speared something. He pulled 
out a hair seal. " Look in " [he said], and he (Raven) looked in. He 
could see nothing. ''I say, I am this way (i. e., have bad eyesight) 
because a clam spit upon me. Since then 1 have been unable to see 
anything." He then stretched his head over. He stretched it to 
him. And, having pulled a blood clot out of his eye with his finger 
nails, he put it back again. He used bad words to him, therefore he 
did not take it out for good. Now, he (Raven) treated him well. He 
made many advances to him, but be could not get [what he wanted] 
and started off. 

After he had gone along for some time, lo, Eagle " was coming; 
and he said to him : ' ' Comrade, I have been drinking sea water. You, 
too, had better drink sea water." And he drank some in his sight. 
At once he defecated as he went along. Then Eagle, too, drank 
some. He also defecated as he went, and he said: " Cousin, come, let 
us build a fire." " Wait, I am looking for the place." Then Eagle 
pulled a water-tight basket out from under his armpit and drank from 
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it. At once what he had drunk r^purted from his mouth as he went 
along. After they had gone along for a while they landed upon 
certain flat rocks extending into the sea. 

Then Raven went up tirst and lighted a fire. He again watched 
Eagle as be kept taking out bi» basket and drinking water. He 
intended to take it, but be did not have an opportunity. E^gle also 
let the contents of bis stomach run into the ground, and they went out 
of sight. Then be (Raven) took a walk. " I am going to drink," he 
said, and passed into the woods. Having token roots and put root 
sap into the hat he wore, he went to him. While coming back he 
drank of it on the way. And he asked Eagle to taste it. He handed 
it to him. He looked into it. He sniffed at it. "Tell me, cousin, 
why does your water smell like pitch?" "Well, cousin, the water 
hole was in clay." 

He then broke off tips of branches from a hemlock that had clusters 
of twigs sticking out all round them and gave them to him. "Cousin, 
put these upon the fire." And he put them upon the fire. Wa-S-a, 
it burned brightly. And after he had done this a while, lo. Eagle 
pulled out his basket. As soon as be saw that, he (Raven) ran to the 
end of a clump of limbs and stepped lieavily upon it to break it. 
"Clump of branches, fall down, fall down" [he said], and it broke 
and was coming down. Then he said to t^agle, " Hukukukuk."" 
Eagle ran from his water in terror. 

Then Raven put on his feather clothing and flew away with it. 
Eagle, too, put on his feather clothing and ilew after him. He tried 
to hook his claws into him, and water was jerked out of [the basket]. 
As this happened the salmon streams were formed. Eagle gave up 
the pursuit, and be (Raven) continued scattering water out of his 
mouth. After a while he emptied the last wheie he had stretched out 
the first [lake]. He treated this island in the same manner. After 
that he emptied [the last] at the head of Skeena.'* 

Eagle was also called La'g.alAm." 

Raven finished this. He then traveled northwaixl. After he had 
traveled for a while he came to where a village lay. He then put 
himself in the form of a conifer needle into a water hole beliind the 
chief's house and floated about there awaiting the chief's daughter. , 

The chief's child then went thither for water, and he floated in the 
water that she dipped up. She threw this out and dipped a second 
time, but be was still there. And when close to her he said; "Drink 
it." 

Not a long time after that she became pregnant. Then she gave 
birth [to a child], and its grandfather washed the child all over and 
put bis feet to its feet. It began to creep about. After it had crept 
about for a while it cried so violently that no one could stop it. 
"Boo boo, moon," it kept saying. After it had tired them out with 
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itscryingthey stopped up the smoke hole, and, having pulled one box 
out of another four times, they gave it a round thing. There came 
light throughout the house. After it had played with this for a while 
it let it go and again started to cry, " Boo hoo, smoke hole," it cried. 
They then opened the smoke hole, and it cried again and said: '.' Boo 
hoo, more." And they made the space larger. Then he flew away 
with it. Marten" pursued him below. Ta'LAtg.a'dAla," too, chased 
him above. They gave it up and returned. 

He then put the moon into his armpit. And, after he had traveled 
about for a while, he came to where Sea-gull and Cormorant sat. 
He made them quarrel with each other. And he said to Cormorant: 
"People tell me to brace myself on the ground with my tongue this 
way [when fighting]." He then did it, and [Raven] went quickly to him. 
He bit off his tongue. 

Then he made it into an eulachon. And he put on his cape and 
rubbed this all over it, and he rubbed it on the inside of the canoe 
as well. Then he also put rocks in and went in front of QadadjS'n." 
And he entered bis house. "Hi, I, too, have become cold," 
Qadadj&'n was lying with his back to the fire and, looking toward 
him, saw his canoe, covered with Mlime, lying on the water as if full. 
He then became angry and pulled the screen down toward the fire. 
Eulachon immediately poured forth. He then threw the stones out 
out of the canoe and put them into it. When it was full, he went 
off with them. 

After be bad distributed the eulachon along the mainland in the 
places where they now are and had put some in Nass inlet, he left a 
few in the canoe. 

He then placed ten paddles under these, of which the bottom one 
had a knot hole running through it. And he shouted landward to 
where a certain pei-son lived. She then brought out a basket'* on her 
back, and he said to her: "Help yourself, chief tainess." After she 
had put them into [the basket] a while, and her basket was nearly full, 
he stepped upon a stalk of Iqea'ma " which he had provided and said: 
"A-a-a, I feel my canoe cracking." He then pushed it from the land, 
and when she stretched out her arm foi' more [eulachon] he pulled out 
the hairs under her armpit. 

Fern-woman (SnAndja'fi-djat) at once called for her sons. Both her 
sons knew how to throw objects by means of a stick, they say." He 
immediately fled. And one of them shot at him and broke his paddle. 
And after they had broken ten he paddled with the one that had a 
knot hole. When they shot after him again he said "Through the 
knot hole," and through the knot hole went the stone. Thus he was 
saved. He had dexterously got her armpit hair. 

He then left the canoe. He came to a shore opposite some people 
who were fishing with fish rakes in Nass. And he satd: " Hallo, 
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throw one over to me. I will give you light." But they said: " Ha 
ha'-a-K, he who is speaking is the one who ia always playing tricks." 
He then let a small part shine and put it away again. They forth- 
with emptied their canoe in front of him several times. 

He then called a dog and said to it: "Shall I make (or ordain) four 
mooasi " The d<^ said that would not do. The dog wanted six. He 
(Raven) then said to him: "What will you do when it is spring^' 
"When I am hungry I will move my feet in front of my face," And 
he made it as he (the d(^) told him to do, they isay. 

He then bit off a part of the moon. After he had chewed it for a 
while he threw it up [into the sky]. "Future people are going to see 
you there in fragments forever." He then broke the moon into halves 
by throwing it down hard and threw [half of] it up hard into the air, 
the sun as well. 

Thence he traveled northward. The smoke of House-point was 
near him. He then pulled off his hair ribbon and threw one end of it 
over here. He at once ran across on it. And he walked about the 
town, peering in [through the cracks]. The wife of the town chief of 
House-point had given birth to a child. And he waited until evening. 
Then, at the time when they went to bed, he entered [the child's] skin 
and himself became newly born. 

Every morning they washed him, and his father held him on his 
knee. After a while his aunt came down to the fire. They handed 
him to his aunt. After she had held him for a while he pinched her 
teats. "Ha'oia," she said. "Why do you say that, L.a?"" "Why, 
■ he nearly fell from me." The town chief was named "Hole-in-his- 
fin," and his nephew was named " Fin-turned-back." 

After a while he thought: "I wish the village children would go 
picnicking." And on the next day the children of the town went picnick- 
ing. They brought along all sorts of good food. And his aunt brought 
him to the same place. When they had played for a while they went 
away. After they had all gone his aunt sat there atone. He looked 
about, entered his own skin quickly, and seized his aunt. And his 
aunt said: "Do not take hold of me. I am single because your father 
is going to eat my gifts." " 

Then, as soon as she started off, he became a baby again. His aunt 
was crying and as she went had it on her mind to tell what had hap- 
pened. He wished his aunt would forget it when she went in. And 
she went in. After her brother had looked at her a while he asked; 
" What is the cause of those tear marks!" "Why, I discovered him 
eating sand. That is why I am crying." 

He then started along by the sea and, having punched holes in the 
shells brought up by the tide, he made two dancing rattles. And be 
ran toward the woods. He took grave mats, frayed out the ends, and 
fastened shells upon these. He made them into a dancing skirt. And 
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he said to the ghost: "Are you awake? " It ^t up for him, and he tied 
the dancing skirt upon it. He also put the rattle into its hand. And 
he said to it: " Walk in front of the town. When you reach the mid- 
dle wave the rattle in front of you toward the houses. A deep sleep 
will fall then upon them." 

Now it began to dance, they say. When it waved the rattle toward 
the town, just as he had told it to do, they beg&n to mumble in their 
sleep. They bad nightmares. He then went into the first house and, 
roughly pulling out a good-looking woman, lay there with her. And 
he entered the next one. There, too', he Uy with somebody. As he 
went along doing this he entered his father's house, went to where 
his aunt slept, and lay with her. 

And a certain old woman living in the house corner did not have a 
nightmare. She had been observing the chief's son in the cradle come 
out of himself. Then he went out again. After he had been away for 
a while he came in and lay down to sleep in the cradle. He made the 
ghost lie down ^ain. 

The town people told one another in whispers that he had lain with 
his aunt, and his mother, Flood-tide- woman, as well. This went on for 
a while; then, all at once, there was an outbreak. Then they drove 
Flood -tide -woman away with abusive language. Her boy, too, they 
drove off with her with abusive words. She was the sister of- Great- 
breakers," belonging to the Strait people, they say. 

And they came along in this direction (i. e., toward Skidegate). 
After they had come along for a while they found a young sea otter 
opposite the trail that runs across Rose Spit (G.o'JgustA). His mother 
then skinned it and sewed it together. Now she stretched it and, hav- 
ing scraped it, laid it out to dry. When it was dried she made it into 
a blanket for her son. He was NAnki'lsL.as4ina'-i," they say. 

And after they had traveled for a while she stood with her child in 
front of her brother's house. By and by somebody put his head out. 
" Ah, Flood-tide-woman stands without." " N-n-n, she has done tm 
she always does {i. e., been unfaithful to her husband), and for that 
reason comes back again," said her brother. And again be spoke: 
" With her is a boy. Come, come, come, let her in." 

Then she came in with her son. And her brother's wife gave them 
something to eat. By and by he asked of her: " Flood-tide-woman, 
what are you going to name the child ?" And she moved her hand 
over the back of her head. She scratched it [in embarrassment]. 
" Why, 1 am going to name your nephew NAnki'lsLas-iiHa'-i." As 
she spoke she held back her words hesitatingly. ^^ 1 t«ll you, name him 
differently, lest the supernatural beings who are afraid to think of 
him (the bearer of that name) hear that a common child is so called." 

While she was staying with her brother her child walked about. He 
banged the swinging door roughly. " Flood-tide-woman, stop that 
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child from continually opening the door in that way." " Why, chief, 
I never can stop him." " Just hear what she says. What a common 
child is continually doing the supernatural beings ever fear to do." 
On another day, while Great-breakers was lying down, he banged 
the door again. He said to the mother: '^Flood-tide-woman, a 
common child is doing the same thing again.- Try to stop him." 
" Why, chief, 1 can never stop your slave nephew." 

And where he was sitting with his mother by the fire, on the side 
toward the door, right there he defecated. And his uncle's wife made 
a pooping sound at him. " I shall indeed go with that husband's 
nephew," he heard his uncle's wife say.'" 

On the next day, very, very early in the morning, he started off. 
After be had gone along for some time he came to some persons who 
burstintosingingsweetsongsanddanced. They then asked him: "Tell 
us, what are you doing hereabout?" " I am gathering woman's medi- 
cine." " Well, what do you call woman's medicine? Is woman's medi- 
cine each other's medicine?" "Yes; it is each other's medicine," 
Tliose women chewed gum as they sang. Then, one of these gave him 
a piece. "Thisia woman's medicine." And one of them gave him 
directions: " Now, when you enter the house, pass round to the right. 
Chew the gum as you go in. And when your uncle's wife asks itof you, 
by no means give it to her. Ask of her the thing her husband owns. 
When it is in your hands give the gum to her." And he went away 
from the singers. When he entered the gum stuck out red from his 
mouth. Then his uncle's wife said to him: " I say, NAiiki'lsLas-ltfia'-i, 
come, give me the gum." He paid no attention to her. He then sat 
down beside his mother, and to his mother he said: " Tell her to give me 
the thing my uncle owns. I will then give her the gum." Then his 
mother went to her. She told it her. And to her she gave something 
white and round. He then handed her the gum. While his uncle's wife 
chewed it and swallowed the juice he saw that her mind was changed. 

Some time after that his fathers" went by on the sea. And he said 
to a dog sitting near the door: "NAiiki'lsLas-Hfia'-i says he desires the 
place where his fathers now are to dry up and leave them." And 
immediately it went out and said so. The tide left them high and dry, 
and they were in great numbers. They made a scraping sound in their 
efforts to move. He then said to his mother: " 1 say, go and pour water 
upon my fathers." She then went down to them, and she did not look 
upon her husband. She poured it only upon Fin -turned -hack. And he 
went to his mother and told her to pour water upon his father. She 
acted as if she did not hear his voice. They were going to the super- 
natural beings of Da'osgSn'' to buy a whale, they say. 

Then he came in and said to the dog again: "Go and say, 'NAfikt'- 
IsLas-Hfia'-i says he desires the tide to come in to his parents.'" He 
then went out quickly and said it. X.u-u-u-u-u (noise of the waves 
coming in), and they at once wei-e moving along far off on the water. 
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And, after they had been gone a while, they returned to that place. 
And again he said to the dog; "Oo and aay, ' NAfikflsLas-JIna'-i says 
be wishes his parents to leave something for him.'" He then went out 
quickly and said so. Something black was sent to one end of the town. 
He went thither. A whale floated there. 

After he had made a house of hemlock boughs he shot all kinds of 
birds there. By and by a bufflehead came and ate of the whale. He 
then wanted it. And he aimed justabovethetopof its bead. When it 
fle^f it struck its head. He then skinned it and entered [the skin]. 
And he wished for a heavy swell, and it became rough, and he walked 
toward the water. And when a wave came toward him be quickly 
dived under it After be had done the same thing repeatedly he flopped 
up from the water, took the skin off, and dried it in his branch house. 
He thus came to own it, they say. He kept it in the fork of a tree. 

After be had shot there all kindn of birds something blue and slen- 
der came and ate of it. It flew down from above. It ate sitting upon 
it. He then shot it. He shot [only] through its wings. He (Raven) 
was sad. And on the next day, early in the morning, he entered bis 
branch house. After he had sat there for a while it again came down 
from above, making a^noise as it came. And after it stood upon it and 
had begun to eat he shot it. The arrow again passed quickly through 
its wings. His mind was sad. 

And on the next da}', very early in the morning, he again went into 
the branch house. It came by and by and ate. And he now shot over it. 
As it started to fly it was struck in the head. He then went down to 
get it. He brought it into the branch house. 

When he had skinned it, he entered it. He then flew up. After 
he had flown for a while be turned quickly and came down. He 
then ran bis beak into a rocky point at the end of the town. At the 
same time he cried out; "G.ao" (Raven's croak). Though the rock 
was strong, he split it by his voice. After be had dried it in the 
branch house he put it where he kept the bufflehead. 

He then started off, they say. He went in and sat down by the side 
of his mother. By and by his aunt said to her husband; " Why do 
you remain seated so long? Go and hunt," she said to bim. And 
tbey brought ont a war spear and a box of arrows, and they put pitch 
on [the cord wound round the arrow point] for him. And at midnight 
he went off in a canoe, and his place was vacant in the morning. 

He (Raven) then went out and stood up out of himself (i. e., changed 
himself). He put on two sky blankets and painted his face. And, as 
soon as he entered, bis uncle's wife turned her head. He went around 
behind the screens. And, after some time bad passed, it thundered 
on the underground side of the island. 

And her husband came back and asked bis wife: ^' My child's mother, 
what noise was that, sounding like the one that is heard when I go to 
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bed with you?" And «he laughed aad said: "Why, I guess I am the 
same with NAiikMsLas-KBa'-i, your nephew." 

On the next daj', early in the morning, Great-breakers sat in the 
place where the fire was. On the top of the chiefs hat (dadji'ti skH) 
that he wore a round fleck of foam swirled rapidly. NAfikt'lsLas- 
Kna'-i began to look around. And he went out, got his two skins, 
put on his two sky blankebs, and came in. His uncle had his hair tied 
in two braids. Something on his head began turning around very 
rapidly. 

Then a strong current of .tea water poured from the corner of the 
house. And he put his mother in his armpit, quickly entered his 
bufflehead skin, and swam about in the current. He dived many 
times and again .swam about. And when the sea water came up to the 
roof of the house )ie floated out with it through the smoke hole. 

He then quickly entered the raven's skin. He at once flew up. 
He then ran his beak into the sky. And his tail was aSoat on the 
water. Then he kicked against the wat«r. "Enough. You, too, 
belong to me." There it stopped (lit., "came to a point"). It began 
to melt downwai d. 

And he looked down. The smoke of his uncle's house looked pleas- 
ing. He then became angry with him, at the sight, and started to 
fly down. After be bad flown for a while he ran hi.s beak into it from 
above, crying as he did so, "G-ao," "Oh, you shall own the title of 
Chief -of -chief 8 (Ki'IsLekun) " [said his uncle]. 

He then became what he had been before. He entered with his 
mother. From that time he often set out to hunt birds. When he 
came in one day he said to his mother: "Mother, QJ'iigi" says he is 
coming to adopt me." And his uncle said to her: "QIa'la idja'xAn," 
Flood-tide- woman, stop that child from talking. We are, indeed, fit 
to be adopted," 

After this had happened many times they saw something wonderful, 
tliey say. Poeple came dancing on ten canoes. He then went out, put 
on two sky blankets, and walked around on the retaining planks. 
Kaid his uncle: "What he brought on by his talking has happened. 
I wonder how we are going to supply people and food." 

And, after he had walked about for a while, he kicked upon the 
ground in the front part of the house on the light side. There the 
ground cracked open. Out of it one threw up a drum from his 
shoulder. They came pouring out. He went to the other side as 
well. There he also kicked. " Earth, even, become people" [he said]. 
Thence, too, one threw up a drum from his shoulder. And he did the 
same thing to the ground in one of the rear corners. Out of that, 
too, some one threw up a drum from his shoulder. He did as before 
on the other side. And they danced in four lines toward th'c l)eath. 
Out of his uncle's house Tsimshian, Haida, Kwakuitl, Tlingit [canioj 
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sinking different songs." Yet his uncle said [sarcastically]: "We 
shall indeed have lots to eat." They sat down in lines, and around 
the door was a crowd to serve tlie food. 

Then NAfiki'lsLas-Jifia'-i said: "Now go to my sister Si'ndjugwafi 
to get food for me."" And a crowd of young men went to get it. 
They came back with silver salmon and cranberries. And [he said]: 
"Go to Ya}-kIna'ng.o,'*too, to beg some for me." Her house was also 
full of silver salmon, cranberries, and sockeye salmon. They also 
brought some fiom the woman at the head of Skidegate ci'eek," and 
they brought some from the woman at the bead of QIa'dAsg.o creek. 
It mounted up level with the roof. The distribution of food was still 
going on when daylight came. On the next day, too, and on the next 
day [it went on]. At the end of ten days they went off in a crowd. 
These [days] were ten winters, they say. 

And he went off with his father (^'ngi. Soon after they arrived at 
his village be invited the people to come. He called them for a feast. 
He (NAnkl'lsi^s) did not eat the smallest bit. And on tlie next day he 
called them in to a feast for his son. Again he did not eat. Two big- 
bellied fellows bad come in. People took up cranberries by the Ijox. 
and when one of these opened his mouth they emptied a boxful into 
it. They also emptied boxes into the mouth of the other. 

On the next day his father invited them again, and they {the big-bel- 
lies) came in and stood there. And again cranberries were emptied 
into their mouths. Then NAiiki'lsLas went quickly toward the end of 
the town. As he was going along he came to open ground where cran- 
berries were being blown out. He stopped up this hole with moss, 
and he did the same to another. After he had entered he questioned the 
big-bellied ones, who stood near the door: "I say, tell me the reason 
why you eat [so muchl." " Don't ask it, chief. We are always afflicted 
in this way." "Yes; tell me. When my father calls in the people, 
and you ai-e going to eat, if you do not tell me 1 will make you always 
full." "Well, chief, sit close to me while I tell you. Early in the 
morning take a bath, and when you lie down [after it] scratch your- 
self over your heart, and when scabs have formed on the next day 
swallow them." 

He did at once as he was told. After he had sat still for a while [he 
said]: " Father, 1 have become hungry." Upon this his father sent to 
call the people. [The big-bellied persons] again came in and stood 
there. Again was [food] emptied into their mouths. It did them no 
good. And he again became hungry. He again called them in. Day 
after day, for many days, he called them in. One day he went out 
[to defecate]. They saw him eating the <!ranljerries that had floated 
ashore upon the beach [from peoples' dung). Thereupon they shut 
the door upon him. 
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He now started off. My and by he came [back] and sat behind his 
father^s house. " Father, please let me in." They did not want him. 
" Father, please let me in. I will put grizzly bears upon yon, I will 
put mountain goats upon you."" He offered him all the mainland 
animals. "No, chief, my son, they might wake me up by walking 
over me." 

He then began to sing a certain song. He beat time by striking his 
head against the house. The house began to fall over. And at that 
time he nearly let him in, they say. And when he went away they 
snatched off from him the black bear and marten [skins] he wore. 

That time he went away for a long period. By and by they saw 
him floating on the sea in front of the town in a hair-seal canoe.'° 
He wore his uncle's hat. On top of it the foam was swirling around 
as he floated. As soon as they saw he had become changed in some 
unknown manner the town people all entered Qtngi's house. And 
after they had talked over what they should do for a while he dressed 
himself up. The town people put themselves between the joints of 
his tall hat. After Nafikt'lsias had remained there a while the sea 
water continued to increase. And Qlngi, too, grew up. Then he 
became angry and broke the hat by pulling it downward. Half the 
people of his town were lost. 

After he had been gone for a while he came and stopped in front of 
the town. " NAnkMsLas is in front on a canoe." And his father 
said: " Cro and get him that I may see his face." They then spread 
out mats, and his comrades came in and sat there. His father con- 
tinually gave him food. His father was glad to see htm. 

After food had been given out for a long time and evening was 
come, his father sat down near the door. By and by he said: " My 
son, chief's child, let one of your companions tell me a story." He 
then asked the one who sat next to him: " Don't you know a story?"" 
"No," they all said, and he turned in the other direction also. "Don't 
you know one story?" "No; we do not." He then said to his 
father: "They do not know any stories." And his father, Qingi, 
said, " It!e'i, let one of your companions relate to me ' Raven travel- 
ing,' " by which he made NAfikMsLas so ashamed that he hung his head. 

By and by, lo, a small, dark person, who sat on the right side, threw 
himself backward where he sat. " Ya-ya'-o-o-o-6-o, the vill^^ of the 
master of stories, Qifigi." When he said this the people in the house 
were [startled], as if something were thrown down violently. "Ya- 
ya'-6-o-o-o-o, the supernatural beings came to look at a ten-jointed 
Jqea'ma" growing in front of the village of the master of stories, 
Qifigi. There they were destroyed." " Ya-ya'-o-o-o-o-o, the supernat- 
ural beings came and looked at a rainbow '* {a story name) moving up 
and down in front of the village of the master of stories, QJfigi. There 
they were destroyed [said the next]." " Ya-ya' -0-0-0-6-6, the super- 
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natural beings ooce came to look at (rrftateet-sea-gull and Greatest 
white-crested -cormorant throw a whale's tail back and forth on a 
reef that first came up in front of Qfflgi's town. There they were 
destroyed." " Ya-ya' -0-6-0-6-0, the supernatural beings came to see 
Harleqiiin-duek and Blue-jay run a race with each other on the prop- 
erty of the master of storie.s, Qtngi. There they were de-stroyed.'' 
" Ya-ya'- 0-6- 0-0-0, the supernatural beings once came to look at the ' 
lower section of a wooden rattle lying around which used to sing of 
itself." There they were lost." '* Ya-ya' -o-O -0-6-0, tlie supernatural 
beings once came to look at an inlet, which broke suddenly through 
white rocks at the end of Qingi's town, out of which Djila'qons came 
knitting. There they were destroyed." " Ya-y5.'-o<i-o-o-5, the super- 
natural beings once came to see Ta'dAlAt-g.a'dAla and Marten run a 
race with each other in front of the village of the master of stories, 
Qt3gi. There they were destroyed." [What the other three said 
has been forgotten."] 

Then Nifikl'lsias started off afoot. After he had traveled for a 
while he came to the town of Ku'ndji. In front of it many canoes 
floated. They were fishing for flounders." They used for bait sal- 
mon roe that had been put up in boxes. He then desii-ed some, and 
changed himself into a flounder. And he went out. After he had 
been stealing the salmon roe for a while they pulled out his beak. 

Those people, who then sat gambling in rows in the town, looked at 
the beak one after another. They handed it back and forth for the 
purpose. NAnki'lsLas looked at it, and said: "It is made of salmon 
roe." He then went toward the woods and called Screech-owl. And 
he pulled its beak out, put it upon himself, and put some common thing 
into [the owl] in its stead. 

Bj' and by they went out again to fi.sh and again he went out. And 
after he had jerked off many pieces of salmon roe a hook entered one 
of his lips. They then pulled him to the surface and came ashore, and 
[the owner] gave it to his child, and they ran a stick through it [to put 
it over the fire]. And when his back became too warm he thought: 
"I wish something would make them run over toward the end of the 
town." After some time had passed the whole town (i. e,, the people 
of the town) suddenly moved. And right before the child, who sat 
alone near by, he put on his feather clothing and flew out through 
the smoke hole. The child then called to its mother: "My food flew 
away, mother." 

He did not go away from the town, they say. On another day 
they prepared some food in the morning. Crow invited the people to 
a feast of cakes made of the inner bark of the hemlock and cmn berries 
mixed together. Among them they called him (Eaven). And he 
refused. " No; you only call each other for mussels." Afterward he 
sent Eagle out to see what they did call each other for. And after 
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be bad gone tbitber benaid to bim: '^They call each other for cakes of 
bemlock bark and cranberries" "Now, cousin, b© ray messenger." 
Eaj^e then said: "The chief is coming." "No; we call each other for 
muaaela." 

Before they had began eating he ran into the woods. After he had 
made rotten trees into ten t^noes he put in spruce cones, standing 
them up along the middle. (ji'aiM tops be put into tbeir handt^ for 
spears. They then came around the point, and he walked near them 
with his blanket wrapped tightly around him. Terrible to behold, 
they came around the point, men standing in lines along the middle of 
the canoes. Leaving their food, the people fled at once. He then 
went into the house and ate the cakes. He ate. He ate. Where the 
canoes landed they were washed al>out by the waves. 

He then started off. He traveled about. On the way he got his 
sister neatly, they say. He then left his sister with bis wife. And 
ho started off by canoe. He begged Snowbird" to go along with 
him, and took bim for company. He also took along a spear. And 
short objects*' lay one upon another on a certain I'eef. Then, when 
they came near to it, the bird became different." He took bim back. 
And be begged Blue-jay also to go, and he r^tarted with bim. But 
when they got near he, too, flapped his wings helplessly in the canoe. 
And, after he bad tried tdl creatures in vain, he made a drawing on a 
toadstool wjth a stick, placed it in the stern, and said to it: "Bestir 
yourself and reverse the stroke " [to atop the canoe]. He then started 
off with him. But when he got near it shook its head [so strong was 
tlie influence]. 

He then speared a big one and a small one and took tbera back. 
And when he came home he called his wife and placed the thing be 
had gone for upon her. And he put one upon liis sister as well. Then 
Siwa's (his si.ster) cried, and he said to her: "Bat yours will be 
safe.'"" 

After be left that place be married Cloud-woman. And, as Cloud- 
woman bad predicted, a multitude of salmon came up for bim. But, 
when they were on the point of moving and he went through the 
middle passage of tlie smokehouse, salmon bones stuck in his bail*, and 
be used bad language that made his wife angry." She then said to 
the dog salmon: "Swim away." From all the places where they lay 
they began to swim off. And a box of salmon roe on which his sister 
sat was the only food left in the house. 

They then moved tlie camp empty-handed. And he made himself 
sick. He went along in the bow beside the salmon roe. After he 
bad gone along for a while his sister smelt something, and he said it 
was a scab he had pulled off with his finger nails. After she bad 
spoken about it many times as they went along he threw STwa's's box 
empty ashore. 
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And after they bad gone aloog for & while they built a camp fire. 
He then put yellow cedar upon the fire. After it had given forth 
sparks for a while one flew between Siwa's's legs. He then told her 
a remedy: "Now, go around in the woods exclaiming, 'I call for 
medicine.' When something says ' Yes,' go over to it and sit down 
where a short red thing sticks up." And after be bad spoken to her, 
and she had called about for a while, something said " Yes," And 
after she had looked for it [she saw] something red sticking up. 
Then she sat down there. Lo, she discovered her brother lying on 
the ground under her. 

He then became ashamed, and drew something with the tip of his 
finger. Right there a child cried. And he took it out [of the ground]. 
And he put boards round it an people wei'e going to do in the future. 
Then the child became old enough to play. And hewentaround after 
[the child]. One time when it went out to play it vanished forever. 

Then he started to search for it. He put on his feather clothing and 
flew over the whole of this country. He did the same upon Main- 
land. When he could by no means find it, he heard that the super- 
natural beings had taken it because he (Raven) used to fool them. He 
then stopped searching. When the boy stood up, lightning used to 
flash around his kneejoints. He was named SAqaiyu't. 

One day some one with disheveled hair came in. "Father, I come 
in to you." Then he (Raven) spat upon his face. "SAqaiyu'i was 
not like that." And when he went out, lightning played around his 
knee-joints. He vanished at once. Then he cried; be cried. 

Then he put his sister into his armpit and started off with her. 
And after Siwa's had finished her planting at Ramsey island he came, 
stood on the inner side of Ramsey island, and begged all kinds of 
birds to accompany him. They went after cedar-bark roofing in 
preparation for a potlatch. They soon got this out upon the open 
ground. He then caused the cedar bark to be left there.^' 

And, when they became hungry, he called all kinds of animals. 
And, after they came floating in front of him on their canoes, he came 
out wearing black, shabby clothing. He then spoke. They did not 
understand. And they sent for Porpoise-woman. And when she 
came he (Raven) said: " I am the sides and I am the ends, between which 
1 qAlaasti's."** Then she said: ''How would they get along if I were 
absent? He wants them to fight bim with abalones and sea eggs." 
They then threw these at him. And he ate. And, since the house was 
too small, be started to potlatch outside. All the supernatural beings 
whom be had invited came by canoe. 

Then he made holes in the beaks of all kinds of birds. And Eagle, 
too, asked to have bis pierced. He became wearied by his importuni- 
ties and made them anyhow. That is why his nasal openings now 
run upward. 
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[ToM by Abmham ol the Qift'diag.o q*'g,awa-i] 

When he first started be decked out the birds. They were made of 
different varieties, an they now appear to us, in one houae. Then, as 
soon as he had dressed up the birds, they went out together. At that 
time he refused to adorn two of theni. When the house was too full 
they said to those who sat next to the walls: " Jjet your beads be as 
thin as the place where you sit," Those have thin heads. 

The two he had refused to adorn went crying to the [various] 
supernatural beings and came to Rose Spit, where they heard a druril 
sound toward the woods. They went thither. When they came and 
stood before Master Carpenter" with tear marks on their faces, he 
asked: "What causes your tear marks?" They then answered: 
"Raven" decked out the other birds. He said we were not worth 
adorning," "And yet you are going to be handsomer than all 
others" [he said], and, having let them in, he painted them up. He 
put designs on their skins (feathers). Those were the Qle'da-klo'- 
xawa." 

[Continued bj- John Sliyl 

He went thence by canoe, and came to where herring had been 
spawning. He then filled the canoe with herring, dipped them out 
of the place where the bilge water settles and threw them toward the 
shore. " Future people will not see the place where you are."" 

[Coatinued bj the chief ol Kloo of Those-born-a^SkedanB] 

And when he went away he came to where a spider crab sat. And 
he said to it: "Comrade, do you sit here? Don't you know that 
we used to play together as children!" He then put his wings into 
its mouth and took them out again, "A little farther off, spider 
crab," he said to it. and it closed its jaws together. It began at once 
to move seaward. And he (Raven) said to it: " Comrade, let me go. 
When about to let nie go you used to look at me with eyes partly 
closed [as you are doing] now. Let me go. It will be better for us 
to play with each other differently. Let me go." By and by the sea 
water flowed over him. Then it let him go. 

And after he had traveled for a while he pulled off leaves from the 
salal-berry bushes, stuck spruce needles into them, and came to where 
an old man lay with his back to the tire. And he entered and sat 
down on the side opposite him, "He," he said, as if he, too, were 
cold from going after something. Then the old man looked over to 
him and said: " Have I stretched out my legs, that one keeps saying 
he is getting cold? " He then stretched out his legs, and it became 
low tide. And, with Eagle, he brought up sea eggs to the woods. 
[Raven also brought up a red cod, but Eagle brought up a black cod.] 

They then made a camp lire. And Eagle roasted his." It began to 
drop fat into the fire. Then Raven roasted his, but it became dry. 
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And he asked to taste of Eagle's, "Cousin, why does yours taste 
like cedar? Cousin, I will bring you a small bundle of bark from 
the woods. When a stuinp comes to you, rub this [blaefe-cwflTipj^l — 
its face." As soon as he went off Eag\e put some stones into the 
fire. When they became red-hot, the stump came toward him. He 
then picked up a stone with the tongs and rubbed it upon the stump, 
and the stujnp went back into the woods. out of sight. By and by, 
lo, he came to him with bark on his shoulder. His face was blackened 
all over. "Why, cousin, what has happened to your face?" " Well, 
cousin, I pulled some bark down upon my face." " Why, cousin, it is 
as if something had burned it." " No, indeed, cousin, bark dropped 
upon me." 

[Contlnaed b; John Sty] 

On the way from this place he begged for canoe companions."' He 
begged all kinds of birds to come. Then Blue-jay offered himself to 
him, and he said; "No; you are too old to come." But he insisted. 
He then seized him by the top of his head and pulled him into the 
canoe. For that reason the top of his head is ffattish. And he com- 
pleted his begging for comrades. 

They all got then into the canoe. And it set off. It went. It went. 
It went. It went. They stopped in front of the Halibut people. 
Hu-hu-hu-hu-hu,"' they came down to the beach in crowds. " Raven 
is going to war," they said one to another as they came down to meet 
him. And he asked them to go, too, as companions, and they went. 
They fixed themselves along the bottom of the canoe like skids"' and 
started. They went. They went. And before daylight they landed 
at the end of hia {the enemy's) town. Then his Halibut people lay [in 
two rows], with their heads outward, along the path which extended 
down from the house. Outside of them the birds also stood in lines. 
They hid themselves behind the halibut. After they had been there 
a while he came out wearing his dancing hat. When he came out one 
of the halibut flopped his tail at him. He fell down. The next one, 
too, wriggled his tail. So they continued to do until they brought 
him in." Then he asked them why they did this to him. And they 
said they did it because he blew too long. They then let him go. And 
they started back. This was South east- wind, they say. After they 
had gone along for a while they set down the halibut at their homes, 
and the birds also went away. 

And after he had traveled about for a while he came to some chil- 
dren playing and offered to join them. "I say-y-j", playing children, 
let me play with you-ou-ou." " No-o-o; you would eat all of our hair 
se-e-e al." And he said: " My grandfather has gone after some for 
me. My father has gone after some for me." They then let him play 
with them. Then he devoured all of the children's hair seals, and 
they weie all crying for them, 
17137— No. 29—05 9 
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He also started away from that place. After he had gone along for 
a while he found a flicker's feather floating near the shore and said to 
it: "Become a flicker," It at once flapped its wings. 

And after he had traveled thence for a while he came to the place 
where Master Fiaherman " and hia wife lived. He wanted Raven's 
flicker; 80 he gave it to him, "Things like this are found on an 
island that I own." And he said he would show it to him. And after 
he said he would show it to him Master Fisherman baited a halibut book 
taken from among those hanging in bunches on the wall. When he 
had let it down into the hole into which they used to vomit sea water 
he pulled out a halibut, and his wife split it open and steamed it. 
When it was cooked the three ate it. 

They went to bed, and next day he took him (Master Fisherman) 
to see the flicker island. Then he arrived there and said to Master 
Fisherman: "Do not get off." Then he (Raven) landed. He broke 
off the ends of cedar limbs. And he wounded his nose. As he went 
along he let the blood run down into his hands. And he threw 
around the cedar twigs with blood upon them. "Change fo 
flickers," he repeated. Then they flew in a flock. And he brought 
some in. " Now, get off. There are plenty of them," he said to 
him. Then he landed. 

[Continued by tlie Chief of Kloo.] 

And he (Raven) lay down in the canoe and began to drift away 
with the wind, and he (Master Fisherman) shouted to him: "Say, 
you are drifting away. You are drifting away." He paid no atten- 
tion to him.*' He got far off. Then he started away [by paddling]. 
Then he made himself appear like Master Fisherman, and landed in 
front of his wife's [house]. And he said: *' Behold, it wa.s the one 
always doing such things. There is not a sign of the things he went 
to show me." And after he had had her as his wife a while he said: 
"My child's mother, differently from my former state, 1 am hun- 
gry." Then she steamed a fat halibut for him, and he ate it. After 
he had remained sitting for awhile, he said: "My child's mother, dif- 
ferently from my former state, I would like it.'"" Then he again 
drank salt water. And after he had drunk salt water he baited the 
halibut hook and let it down into the hole where sea water was vomited 
out. The same thing as before happened. He pulled a halibut out. 

And when his wife went after some water, lo, her husband sat near 
the creek and said to her: "That was the same one who is always 
doing such things. Stop all the holes in the house. As soon as he 
drifted away from it (the island) I wished my hair-seal club would 
swim over to me." And to him it swam out. Then it brought him 
to the land, they say. 

Then he ran in with the hair-seal club. And ho (Raven) ran 
squawking about the house. By and by be knocked him down with 
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his club. Then he threw him down into the latrine. And after he had 
lain there a while he spoke up out of it." Tlii;n he took him out and 
pounded him up again. He even pounded up his bones. And he went 
down to the beach at low tide and rolled a big rock over upon him. 

[Endol BO-called "old nmn'e alory " and beginning of " young man's" part"] 

Then he was nearly covered by the tide. And he changed himself 
in different ways. By and by, when only his beak showed above 
water, his ten supernatural helpers came to him. Then they rolled the 
rock off from him, and he drifted away. The first to smell him among 
his supernatural helpers was a Tlingit, who wore a bone in his nose 
[like the shamans.] 

After he had drifted away for a while, some people came along in 
a canoe. "Why does the chief float about upon the water?" And 
when they got within a short distance he said: " He has a hard time 
for going after a woman." 

And after he had drifted about a while longer, a black whale came 
along blowing. And he thought, "I wish it would swallow me." 
And, as he wished, it swallowed him. Then he ate up its insides. 
After he had eaten all he thought: "I wish it would drift ashore 
with me in front of a town." And in front of a town it drifted ashore 
with him. 

After they had spent some time in cutting it up, they cut a hole 
through right where he was, and he flew out. Then he flew straight up. 
And he turned down at the end of the town, pulled off the skin of an 
old man living there, threw away his bones, went into his skin, and 
lived in his place instead of him. By and by they asked him about the 
something that came out of the whale's belly. Then he said: " When 
something similar happened a long time ago they fled from each other 
in fear." At once they fled from each other in fear. And afterward 
he ate the whale they were bringing up. This was why he had 
changed himself. 

[Told by Tom Stevena, chief of Those-bom-at- House-Point] 

And one time he had Hair-seal as his wife. Then they had a 
child. And one day he went after firewood with him. His son was 
fat, and, pleased at the sight of him, he wanted to eat him. Then he 
said to him: "1 am within a little of eating you." And after they 
had come home, and had got through eating, he said to his mother: 
" Ha ha+, mama, my father said to me: ' I am within a little of eat- 
ing you.'" And Raven said: " Stop the child." He made him 
ashamed. After that he devoured him. " 

IContlnued by the Chief of Kloo.) 

And after he had traveled about a while from that place he came to 
another town. And he was eating the leavings cut off of the salmon 
they brought in. By and by some of the milt" hung out of his 
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nose. Then he said to his couain [Eagle]: "When I pass ia front of 
the town, cousin, say; ' Wa-a-a '", one f^oes along in front of the town 
with a weasel hanging from his nose.' " And when he passed in front 
of the village [he said], "Wa-a-a, one passes in front of the town with 
the milt of a salmon lianging from hia nose." Then he went back 
to him and said; " Cousin, say, ' Weasel, weasel.' " But when he went 
again he said the same thing. Then he made him ashamed, and he 
went right along [without stopping]. 

And after he had gone along for a while he met some people coming 
back from the hunt with many hair seals. Then he changed himself 
into a woman. And he found a long, slender rock and said to it: 
"Change into a child," and it became a human beingr "Say, you 
who are coming, come and marry me." Then the canoe was pointed 
toward her. And she picked up stones, too, they say. After they 
had gone along for a while she said: "The child wants hair seal. He 
is crying for it." Then one cut off a piece for it. Then she wished a 
mist to fall, and it happened. Then they put mats over her, under 
which she ate it. And she put grea.«e on the stones and threw them 
overboard. And she kept saying that it was the hair seal. Then they 
gave some to her again. 

Then they gave her as wife to one of them. Some time after he 
had married her they gave her salmon roe to eat. And she saw 
where they kept it. Then she went to the place at night. And 
she ate in it. But when she lay down afterward she found that her 
labret was lost. And when they went [to the box] to get some again 
in the morning they found her labret in it. Upon this she touched it 
quickly with her lips and said: "Lg.A'nsal sta'-is" was flapping her 
wings all night in my lip as she always does when she wants some- 
thing that smells bad." Then they handed it to her, and she put it 
back into her lip. , 

And one day, when she went out with othei-s to defecate, and stood 
up, the tail coming from her buttocks was visible a moment. "Ai-i, 
what is that sticking from my son's wife's buttocks f" "Why, this is 
not the first time a Tlingit woman's tail stuck out from her buttocks-" 

By and by she told her husband they were about to come after her, 
and she made them bring together firewood in preparation for it. 
Then she changed excrement into people and made them come by 
canoe. Then they landed; but when they came in and sat down they 
began to perspire. Right there they were melted. And she became 
ashamed. Then they were completely melted. And she flew away. 

And after he (Raven) had traveled on from that place he came to 
where Water-ouscr" lived. And he (the bird) gave him food. By 
and by he drove a stick into his leg, out of which salmon roe [such as 
has lain some days after hatching] ran in a stream. He gave it to 
him to eat. Then he started from that place. After he had traveled 
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for a while he came to where Sea-lion lived. And after he had given 
him some food he roasted his hand, out of which gi-eaae dropped. 
That he gave him to eat. He started off, and when he had traveled a 
while came to where Hair-seal lived. Then he, t«o, roasted his hand 
in the fire, and grease came out. He gave it to Jiim to eat. 

Then he went away and lived in one place for a while. After he 
had lived there for a time Water-ousel came in to him. Then he 
di-ove something into his leg, but only made himself faint away. And 
he {the bird) was ashamed. While he was ia.the faint he went off. 
Then he came to himself. And after he had continued living there 
for a while Sea-lion and Hair-seal came in." Then he roasted his 
hand, but it was burned. And they left him. Afterward he came to 
life again. 

[Parts o( the j-oung man'e sWry tcid by Walter MoHregor ol the Qi'-l-aZ-WnaB] 

He began to offer his sister in marriage, and when any creature 
came in to him he looked at its buttocks. When they were lean he 
refused it. After he had done [lit., said] this for a while Sea-lion 
wanted to marry his sister. Then he looked at his buttoek.s. They 
were fat, and he let him marry his sister. They had two children. 
G.e'noa" was the elder. Iwa'ldjida was the younger. Once Kaven 
went out fishing with his brother-in-law and thought; "I wish hal- 
ibut would come to me only." Then he only caught halibut. And 
his brother-in-law, Sea-lion, asked him: "Say, why do they come 
to you'i" . "That is something people are not brave enough to ask 
for." Then he again asked him, and he said to him: " Well, they like 
me, because I use a piece of skin cut from my testes for bait." And 
he told him to do the same to his. When he just touched them 
with a knife, " Wa-wa-wa-wa', it hurts," he said to him. " Don't you 
see you are not brave enough for it?" Then he told him to do. as 
before. Then he cut off the whole of his testes and ate the fat part 
of his brother-in-law. After he had consumed it he put stones in him 
in its place, and came to his sister singing a crying song: "Siwa's's 
husband, my sister's busband. Siwa's's husband, my aister's husband." 
Then his sister asked him: " What has happened, brother?" He paid 
no attention to her. He sang the crying song. "What is it?" she 
kept saying. By and by she asked her brother: "What has happened, 
my brother Raven?" And he said to her: " Where they always do so, 
[the enemy] stood at House-point With my great brother-in-law I 
met them. My great brother-in-law fell without speaking a word. 
I, however, went around and around them calling." Then his sister, 
too, sang a crying song. She had G.e'noa on her back and held 
Iwa'ldjida in her hands. Then she sang the crying song: "G.e'noa's 
father, Iwa'ldjida's father. G.e'noa's father, Iwa'ldjida's father." At 
once they carried him up in a mat. And Siwa's said: "Say, chief. 
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why is your brother-in-law so heavy?" Then Kaven said: "You 
always talk nonsense. This is not the first time a chief who has been 
killed is heavy." The rocks put into him made him heavy. 

After they got him into the house they had Mallard-duck'* doctor 
him, and when he caipe in, and had gone around the fire for a while, 
he said: "H&" ha" ha" b&" (quacking of duck), his brother-in-law, bis 
brother-in-law." And Raveu said: " [Speak] differently, great doctor. 
[Speak] differently," Then again he said, " Hfi" hft" ha" ha", his 
brother-in-law took out his insides." Then he kicked him into the 
fire. And just before he flew out he said the same thing. So they 
came to know that he had killed his brother-in-law. 

One time he let Cormorant marry Siwa's, because he was the best 
fisherman. And he went out fishing with him, and Cormorant alone 
caught halibut. He (Raven) caught only a small one. Then he went 
toward the bow to Cormorant and said to him: " Let me see what is 
upon your tongue." And when he ran his tongue out he pulled it out, 
and his voice was gone. That is why the cormorant has no voice. 

Then he pulled the halibut round toward himself [so that their 
heads lay in his direction] and turned the small one toward him (Cor- 
morant)." Then they went home, and he pulled off the halibut. 
Cormorant motioned his wife to the halibut, and his sister asked: 
" Say, chief, why does he motion me to the halibut?" Then Raven 
said; " He is trying to say he wants the head of a big one." And she 
asked her brother again: "Say, chief, what has happened to your 
brother-in-law ?" " Why, while I was fishing with him hia voice left 
him." He wanted to eat all the halibut. That is why he took it out. 

After he had gone on for some distance a sea anemone (!) looked 
out from under a rock. He became fascinated at the sight of the 
corners of its eyes, which were bluish, and said to it: "Say, cousin, 
come and let me kiss you." And the sea anemone said: "I know 
your words, Raven," and made him angry. Then he threw aside the 
stones from it and steamed it [in the ground]. When it was cooked 
he ate it while it was still hot. Then his heart was burst with the 
burning. That is why ravens do not eat sea anemones. 

After he had gone along from there for a while he came to a town. 
Having looked into the house [he saw] no people there. Then he 
entered, ilalibut and slices of smoked hair seal lay on the drying 
frame. Only old wedges lay near the fire. But when he started to 
carry off the halibut and slices of seal a wedge threw itself at his 
ankle bone; on the other side the same thing happened, and he fainted 
with the pain. Then he threw them from his shoulders and went 
out. And he looked into a house near by. And he entered that, too. 
There were plenty of hair seals and halibut there. On the wall was 
some design drawn with finger nails. Then he started to carry some 
out. When he came to the door something pulled his hair. He saw 
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nothiog. After they had pulled his hair until they made him weak, 
he went out. These were the Shadow people, they say. 

After he had traveled thence for a while he came to a house in 
which the Herring people were dancing. The air (weather or sky) " 
even shook above them. And when he looked in the Herring people 
spawned upon his mustache. Then he ate the fish eggs. They tasted 
had, and he threw away his mustache." Then, having pushed in a 
young hemlock he had broken off, he drew it out. The fish eggs 
were thick upon it, and be ate them. They tasted good. He started 
the use [of these limbs]. 

After be had gone on for a white he came to one who had a fire in 
his house. And he did not know how to get his live coals. And 
[the man] had bought a deerskin, "Say, cousin, 1 want to borrow 
your skin a while." And he lent it to him. It had a long tail, they 
say, and he tied a bundle of pitch wood to the end of the tail. Then 
he came in and danced before him. As he danced his face was turned 
toward the fire only. After he had danced for a time he struck his 
tail into the fire and the pitch wood burned. Then his tail was 
burned off. That is why the deer's tail is short. Then he went into 
his own skin and flew away with the live coals. His beak, too, was 
burned off. And they pursued him. They eould not catch him and 
came back. He got the coals neatly. 

On traveling thence he found a devilfish's nose (i. e., mouth) drifted 
ashore. And he took it and came to Screech-owl. And he said to 
him: "Say, cousin, let me borrow your beak a while," and he lent it 
to him. Then he stuck the devilfish nose he had found in its place 
and said to him: "Say, cousin, yours looks nice. You are fit to travel 
about with the supernatural beings." 

After he had traveled on for a while his cousin (Eagle) came to him. 
And, after they had traveled together for a while they came to an 
abundance of berries, which Eagle consumed before he got there. On 
that account he was angry with him. And he went quickly to the 
beach, found a sharp fish bone, and stuck it into the moss ahead of 
him (Eagle). "Kun into Eagle's foot," he said to the bone. And he 
said to Eagle: "Now, cousin, go right on here before me." And as 
he went along there the hone stuck into his foot. "Cousin, let me 
see it," and he pretended to take it out with his teeth, but instead 
commenced to push it in farther. " Wii-wa-wa, cousin, you are push- 
ing it in." "No, cousin, it is because 1 am trying to pull it out with 
my teeth." By and by he pulled it out and said to him: "Cousin, 
wait right here." Then he examined the ground before him [to select 
an easy path]. And he oi-dered a chasm to form. It did so. And, 
breaking off a stalk of iqeS'ma," he laid it across the gulf and put 
moss upon it. He made it like a dead, fallen tree. Then he went 
hack toward Eagle, carried him on his l>ack, and stalled over with 
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him upon the dead tree. When he got halfway over he let him go. 
"Yauwaiya', what I carry on my back is heavy." He burst open 
below. Then he went down to him and ate his berries. He ate all 
and started off. 

After he had traveled for a while he eanie to a woman with a good- 
sized labret weaving a water-tight basket, and he asked her: "Say, 
skAn,'" have you seen my cousin?" She paid no attention to him, and 
he again said to her; " Say, skAff, have you seen my cousin 'i " Again 
she paid no attention to him. "SkAfi, I can knock out your labret." 
"Don't. Over yonder is a q!a'ia" point, beyond which is a spruce 
point, beyond which is a hemlock point, beyond which is an alder 
point. At that point in front of the shell of a sqa'djix.u" on which he 
is drawing iw your cousin." Then he started over, and it was as she 
said. "Say, cousin, is that youi!" [he said], and he pulled him up 
straight, and they started off together. 

After they had gone on they came to a town. They {the people) 
were glad to see them. Then they began giving them food. When 
they gave them berries to eat tbey asked Eagle: "Does the chief eat 
these?" And Raven said: "Say that I like them very much." But 
Eagle said; "The chief says he never eats them." And they only 
gave them to him (Eagle). And again they gave him good berries to 
eat. and he said: "Those, too, the chief does not like."" 

When he was going on from there he came to a town in which the 
chief's son, who was the strongest man, had had his arm pulled out. 
A shaman came to try to cure him. The chief's son was the strongest 
man. In trying strength with people of all ages by locking hands with 
them he could beat them. By and by, through the smoke hole came a 
small pale hand, and [they heard its owner] say: "Gu'sg.a gA'msiwa" 
(Tsimshian words meaning "Let us have a try"). And he put his 
fingers to it. It pulled off his arm. They did not know what it was. 
And he (Raven) alone knew that one of Gu'g.aJ's" sons had pulled his 
arm off. Then he flew to Gu'g.ai's town, went to an old man who 
lived at the end of the town and asked him: "Say, old man, do you 
ever gamble!" And he said he did, "They say they pulled off the 
arm of a chief's son. I wonder where the person who did it belongs," 
And he said: "Why, don't you know? It was done by the one of 
Gu'g.al's sons who is always doing those things. The chiefs son's arm 
is in a box behind the screen in his father's house," And he (Raven) 
said: "Well, although everybody knows those things, I was asking 
this," Then he pulled off his (the old man's) skin and entered it. 
And next day he took a gambling- stick bag and walked with a cane to 
the middle of the town. When he sat down he heard Gu'g.aJ's sons say: 
"You are always on hand, old man; we will gamble with you." The 
eldest wagered him his hair ribbon, and they gambled with him. 
They lost the ribbon to him. Then it was too late to go home, and he 
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said: "I will stay right in your house." And they said to him: "All 
right, old man, ^leep in our house so that we may gamble with each 
other in the morning." Then he entered, and they seated him near 
two good-looking women. They gave him something to eat. "Old 
man, you are ainays ready," they said to him, and they went to bed. 
Then he broke wind. The women laughed at him every time as they 
whispered together. By and by, when they were asleep," he flew 
lightly toward the screen and felt of the chief's son's arm which was 
in a box. Then he waited for daylight and flew over it. As he did 
so the ends of his claws touched the top of the screen. It sounded 
like a drum. Then he lay down quickly. "Alas! it is the one who is 
always doing such things. Does the old man lie there as before!" 
Andthe women said: "Yes; he lies here. He has I>een breaking wind 
all the time. Now, he is snoring." And he asked again: "Is the 
chief'sson'sarmin the box?" And the women said: "Yes; it is here." 
Then when they were asleep again and day had begun to break he 
flew up easily behind the screen and seized the chiefs son's arm in his 
mouth. And when he flew away with it the ends of his claws touched 
the top of the screen. When it gave forth a drumming sound all 
looked up. He flew through the smoke hole. The chief said: "Alas! 
it is he who is always doing such things." Then he <:auie flying to 
the chief's son's father's town and began to act as shaman around the 
chief's son. He washed the arm, which had begun to smell badly 
[from decomposition]. Then they handed him a new mat [and he laid] 
the chief's son's arm in place under it. At once his arm was restored. 
They gave many things to him and much food as well. 

He stai-ted from that place also: After he had gone along for a 
while he came to a town. The town people were glad to see him, and 
he went into a house. A good looking woman lived in the house. 
Then they went to bed, and he went over to the woman. When he 
came to her she asked him, "Who are you?" "T am one who 
came to this place for you." But the woman absolutely repulsed him. 
Then he went away from her. And when the woman slept he went 
to her tigain ^nd put dung inside of her blanket. Then he cried: " I 
went to the chief's daughter, but, finding something terrible there, 
changed my mind." And the woman awoke and said: "A'-a-a a-a', 
don't tell anybody about it. I will give you a substance that my 
father owns but always keeps secret." And he said: "[Give me] 
some." Then she gave all to him. And the woman said to him; 
"Don't lose it. With that you will have good luck. And when you 
see anyone, you can adorn him w.ith it," she said to him. This is 
what causes people to be good-looking. 

After that his sister Siwa's planted Indian tobacco in front of White 
inlet. And, while it was yet in the garden, he calcined shells. But 
before he pulled the tobacco out he became angry with the calcined 
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shells and threw them away. Where the calcined sheila were the 
surface of the rocks is white. 

There he went out fishing for his sister. He threw the halibut 
ashore. There is high, level land there called " Halibut's place." He 
named places, too, as he went along. "Your name will he like this; 
you will be called so-and-so," he said as he went. Then he passed 
over one place, and it called after him: " What shall my name be?" 
Then he said to it in the Ninstints dialect: " Your name will be ' Salt 
Stone,' you common object." 

Then he set out to spear Bad'Weather (Tcll'g.a). He made a spear 
with a detachable point. He used strong gut for cord. And he saw 
its head pass. Then he speared it. And it tugged him about in a 
sitting posture. He kept hold of the cord and was pulled out to a 
reef lying in front. After he bad been pulled about there a while 
the spear point broke. [The string] struck on the face of a declivity. 
There the rocks show a white streak. 

When he went away be stuck an eagle's tail feather [into a cei-tain 
place]. That is called " Eagle's-tail-feather-stuck-in." 

After that he was love-sick for his uncle's wife. Then he sat there 
singing a song, at the same time striking his head upon the rocks for 
a drum. There he made a hole. That place is called "Moving-the- 
back-part-of-the-head -about- while-singing." 

[Told by "Abrahwn" at Those-bom-at-Qli'dAsg.o] 

One time, when he was going along with his cousin, he came to an 
island of iJklia'o." At once he went out and ate them. After he got 
through eating, he went back toward shore with his cousin. And when 
they became thirsty he said to his cousin: "Take one stroke in the 
water, cousin." As soon as he did so they came to Standing-water 
creek, which was very far awaj'. Where he drank there, there is a 
water hole of the shape of his bill. 

This is why,Vhen people travel by canoe on the west coast, the 
country is easy for them (i. e., they travel about easily). The place 
where he and his cousin ate Llklia'o is called " Pulled-ofif-with-the- 
teeth,"" 

[Told by Tom Stevens, chief of Those-born-at-Houae-point] 

When he (Raven) first started traveling about, numbers of persons 
lay along the ground, acting as if ashamed. Then he pulled them up- 
right as he ran along. These were the mountains. 



[Told to Prof. Franz Bou by Charlie Edenshaw, Rhicf of the StA'staa] 

Nenk'ilsLasLifigai's" mother was GeiJk"Edza't ("Flood-tide 
woman"). His father was Lg.ang.ag"iii ("Dorsal-fin")," whose sister's 
son was called Lg.anxe'la ("Hole-in-dorsal tin"). He was born in 
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Naeku'n. Now, Neok'tlsLasLingai was crying all the time. The 
people tried to quiet him, and they gAve him various things to play 
with, but he was not satisfied. There was a young girl, Qalgaitsadas 
{" Ice-woman ")." She also tried to quiet him. She took him in her 
arms, and he at once ceased crying. He touched her breasts and was 
quiet. After a little while she returned him to his mother. At once 
he began to cry again, but when she took him again he quieted down 
when he touched her breast. 

The boy was growing up very rapidly. Now he was able to walk, 
i^.anxe'la was hia mother's lover. When his father, Lg.ang.ag'in, 
found this out he became jealous, and he sent his wife back to her 
uncle, Nenk'ilsLaa. Then she took her boy on her back and went to 
her uncle's house. About noon she felt hungry. She was going to 
start a fire, but she did not succeed. She turned the fire drill until 
her hands were sore, but she did not succeed in making a fire. Then 
Nenk'llsLasLingai went into the woods, where he took two large sticks. 
He struck the ends together, and at once there was a great fire. His 
mother was surprised to see it, but she did not make any remark. 

In the evening they lay down and slept. Early the next morning 
they proceeded on their journey. In the evening the mother tried 
again to start a fire, but she did not succeed. Then the boy went to the 
woods and started the fire in the same manner as on the preceding daj\ 

Finally they reached the house of Nenk"ilsLas, which was located 
in Lg.ae'xa." A large pole was standing in front of his house. 
Nenk"ilsLas's slaves were outside the house when GeLik'sdza't was 
approaching, carrying her child. They entered the house and told 
Nenk'ilsLas that she was approaching. He remarked: " She is always 
acting foolishly, therefore she has been sent back." He told his 
slaves to call her into the house. She entered and remained sitting 
near the doorway. She did not go to the rear of the house. Her 
uncle gave her food. The boy was defecating in the house all the 
time. His excrements were very thin and spread ovei the floor, so 
that the house smelled very badly. 

The boy was staying with his mother. In the night, when every- 
body was asleep, he arose from the side of his mother, left the house, 
taking bow and arrows, and shot woodpeckers (sLo'ts'ada). He gave 
them to his mother and asked her to make a blanket of their skins. 
His mother dried these skins and sewed them up. Then he began to 
shoot whales, which he took to a little river near Lgae'xa, named 
Xagusiua's." Then Raven came right down from the sky, intending 
to eat the whales. The boy tried to shoot it, but he was unable to 
kill it. Raven flew away, but soon returned. Again the boy tried 
to shoot it, but did not hit it. Finally, however, he succeeded in 
killing Raven. He bid its skin between the branches of a large tree. 

One day the boy said to his uncle: "My fathers are going to come 
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from Naeku'ti to look for my mother." Then his uncle remarked: " I 
am afraid that hoy is going to cause us trouble. Stop your talking." 
But Nenk'ilsLasLiBgai repeated his foi-mer statement. The following 
day he said again; " My fathers are going to come from Naeku'n to 
see me." Again his uncle begged him to he silent, but he did not obey. 

After a few days the people from Naeku'n arrived. The beach was 
covered with canoes. Then his uncle felt greatly troubled. He had 
many slaves. The boy said to one of the slaves: "(io out and tell 
them to come ashore." His fathers were the Killer-whales. Then 
they came ashore and fell down. His father and his cousin Lganxe'la 
were among those whales. Then his mother took a bailer and 
sprinkled some water over Lganxe'la, while she left her husband to 
perish. After some time the boy said to a slave: "Go out and call 
the water to cover my fathers." Then the tide returned, and the 
whales returned to Naeku'n. The boy continued to shoot birds. 

His uncle's wife was making mats all the time. The boy was very 
l)eautiful, but he continued to defecate in the house. His uncle's wife 
was sitting In the rear of the house. The boy liad collected much red 
gum, which he was chewing. One day he returned home just at the 
time when his uncle had finished his dinner and was washing his face. 
Then his uncle's wife asked him for some gum which was hanging out 
of the boy's mouth. The boy fell in love with his uncle's wife, who 
was sitting on the highest platfoim of the house. The boy crept 
silently up to the woman and encircled her, placing his head under her 
left arm, his body over her back, and hu feet under her right ai-m. 
"When the woman looked down she saw that he was very pretty. His 
uncle did not notice it. He (the uncle) was a great hunter, and he 
always brought back a great quantity of food. Every evening, when 
his uncle had gone out hunting, he visited the woman. [The boy was 
staying in the house all the time; his soul went out hunting birds and 
visiting the woman.] As soon as he reached the woman it thundered, 
and he was much frightened. He defecated, and the house was so full 
of excrements that the slaves had to carry them out in buckets. When 
his uncle NeiikilsLasLingai came home he was about to give the game 
to his wife. He asked her why it had thundered that day. "It is a 
sign that my nephew cohabits with yon [he said]." 

In the village T'ano" there was a chief whose name was Qfng'. The 
Iwy said: "I want Qing- to come here to be my father." His uncle, 
who was sitting in the rear of the house, heard what he was saying. 
He asked his sister to command the boy to be silent, but he continued 
to say it. One day many canoes arrived on the beach. Then the boy 
said to his uncle: "The chiefs are coming. What are you going to 
do?" His uncle did not reply because he was afraid. When they 
approached the house the boy threw off his skin, and he was beautiful. 
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The chief who arrived here was called Qoeqqu'ns,'* He lived in the 
middle of the ocean. He was his mother's father. The boy had 
visited him and had borrowed his people, whom he took to his uncle's 
house. He had put on his woodpecker blanket, and he flew to his 
grandfather's house. He painted his face with a design of Ts'agul** 
and made himself very beautiful. When he returned he walked about 
inside the bouse scolding his uncle: "Why is there nobody staying 
with you! Now, all the chiefs are coming, and there is nobody to 
receive them." Then Nenk'ilsLasLingai stamped his feet, and immedi- 
ately the house was full of people. He had ti-ansformed the dirt on 
the floor of the house into people by stamping once. In one corner of 
his house were Qoeqqu'ns's people, who spoke the Tsimshian language. 
When he stamped with his foot in another corner of the house people 
appeared who spoke Heiltsuk (or W'akashan). In the next corner, 
when he stamped the ground, the Haida arose, and in the last corner 
he also created Haida. 

After a while Qing' arrived. They performed a dance, and 
Nenk-HsLasi-ingai gave them to eat. Then Qing' returned to his own 
country. The boy accompanied him. When he made the Tsimshian 
he wore a flicker" (Sqaldzit) blanket. Then he changed and wore 
a woodpecker (sLodz'adang) blanket. Afterward he used a Six- 
asLdAlgang" blanket. This is a large bird with yellow head, which 
flies very rapidly. Finally he used a T'in" blanket. This is a bird 
that is eaten in Victoria, When they arrived in (^ng^'s house 
Nenk ilsLasLingai sat between Qing" and his wife. The chief asked 
him: "Are you hungry?" But he did not want to eat. He was chew- 
ing gum all the time. In the house there were many people. Two 
youths were standing on one side of the door when the chief was eat- 
ing. The chief sent some food to them. Their skin was quite black. 
Their name was Squl {"Porpoise"). They were eating ravenously. 
The boy asked: "How is it that you can eat so much?" They 
replied: "Don't ask us. We are very poor because we are hungry 
all the time," But he insisted. He said: " I can not eat, and I must 
learn how to eat. You must assist nie to learn." They refused, but 
Nenk'ilsLasLingai insisted. They said: "We are afraid of your 
father. If we tell you, you will have bad luck." But the boy would 
not accept their statements. Then they became angry and said: "Go 
and bathe, and when you do so scratch your skin and eat what you 
scratch ofi. Do so twice." The youth did so, and then he became 
very hungry. He told his father: "I am a little hungry." Then 
the old man was very glad. He called all the people to see how his^ 
child wat" eating. The people came, and when they had seen it they 
returned. After a very short time the youth was hungry again. His 
father invited the people, and after they had eaten they went away. 
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It was not long befoi"e the boj' was hungry again. He could not get 
enough to eat. He ate all the provisions that were i^tored in the 
house. Then Qing' turned the boy out of his house and he was very 
poor. He asked to be admitted again, but QTng" did not allow him to 
enter. Then he took his raven skin and put it on. He knocked the 
walls of the house with his beak, asking admission, but he was refused. 

He promised to give them fox, mountain goat, and other kinds of 
animals. Then he went down to the beach, where he ate some excre- 
ments. After a while he returned to the liouse^and asked again for 
admission. Then the boy grew angry, and wished the waters to rise. 
The waters began to rise, and rose up to Qing-'s throat. Then Qing-'s 
sister and her ten children began to climb up his hat, which was trans- 
formed into a mountain, which maj still be seen near the village. 
There is another mountain Jiear by which is called Qtngi xa'i5ginEn 
gutas'wa's. 

Then the boy returned to his uncle, and the people returned to their 
villages. The boy was in love with his uncle's wife, and his uncle 
was jealous. Then he called upon the waters to rise, intending to kill 
his nephew. The waters were coming out of Wenk^IlsLas's hat. Then 
the boy took the skin of a waterfowl {Q'e'sq'ut)," which he put on, 
The house began to fill with water. Then he swam about on the water. 
He was carrying the raven skin under his arm. When the water rose 
still higher, he flew up through the smoke hole and reached the sky. 
He shot an arrow up to the sky, which stuck in it. Then he con- 
tinued to shoot, hitting the nock of the first arrow; and thus he pro- 
ceeded, making a chain which reached almost down into the waters. 
Finally he fastened his bow to the lowest arrow and vlimbed upward. 
When he reached the sky, he broke it, went through, and saw five 
countries above. First he came to an open place in which many 
berries were growing. There were salmon in the rivers, and the 
people were singing. He was chewing gum. He tried to find the 
singers, but he could not discover them. He passed the place whence 
the noise proceeded, and turned back again. Finally, after a long 
time, ho found them. He saw a number of women who were singing. 
He asked them, "Where did you obtain this song'f I like it very 
much." Then they laughed at him, and said, "Did you never hear 
that there are five countries up here, and that the inhabitants use this 
song? They are singing about Nenk'iisLasLti5gai', who is in love with 
his uncle's wife." At that time he received the name Nenk'tlsLastifi- 
gai'. He wandered about in heaven for many years, singing all the 
time. 

He came to a large river, where he heard the people singing. He 
came to a town near which he saw a pond. The chiefs daughter went 
out to fetch water. Then Nenk Tlsi.asi,iiigai' transformed himself 
into the leaf of a hemlock, and dropped into the bucket of water which 
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the chief's daughter dipped from the pond. When she attempted to 
drmk, the hemlock leaf was in her way, and she tried to blow it away, 
but did not succeed. Finally she grew impatient and swallowed it 
with the water. After two months she had a child, and her father 
was very glad. The child slept at his mother's side, but at midnight, 
when all were asleep, he traveled all over the <»untry and came to a 
town. The people were all asleep, and during the night he ate their 
eye«. When the people awoke in the morning, they found that they 
were blind. They asked one another, "Did not you hear a story 
about such a thing happening!" But the old people said they never 
had heard of such a thing. The next night he proceeded to another 
town, where he also ate the eyes of all the people. Then he did the 
same in a third town. The people did not know how they lost their 
eyesight. Finally he went to a fourth town and ate the eyes of the 
people. 

There was an old man in the corner of the chief's house. He did 
not sleep because he wished to discover how the people in the various 
towns were blinded. One night he saw the boy arise from the side of 
his mother and return early in the morning. He returned with his 
skin blanket Ulled with something. The old man saw him sitting 
down near his mother's fire and taking out something round from his 
blanket. While doing so he was laughing. Then the old man knew 
that he had taken the eyes of the people. 

When, the next morning, the people heard that the inhabitants of 
another town had lost their eyes the old man said that he had seen 
how the young man ate the eyes while his mother was asleep, that 
he had carried them back to the house in his blanket, and that be had 
eaten them sitting near the fire. 

The floor of the house was made of stone. The chief then broke it, 
took the boy, and threw him down to our earth. At that time the 
water was still high, and only the top of his totem pole was seen 
above the surface of the water. The boy dropped upon the top of the 
totem pole, crying "Qal" and assumed the shape of a raven. The 
pole split in two when he dropped down upon it. Then the waters 
began to subi^de, and he began his migrations. 

He went to a rock from which the wind was blowing all the time. 
He intended to kill the [s. e.] wind, Xeio'. He tried to make canoes 
from various kinds of wood, but they did not satisfy him. Then he 
asked the birds to carry him there, but they could not do it. Finally 
he took the maple tree, and he succeeded in making a good canoe. 
He vanquished the wind and made him his slave. 

Xausgana" was fishing for halibut. The Raven went to visit him. 
He was kindly received, because Xausgana did not know that he was 
trying to steal food wherever he went. One morning when he went 
out fishing Raven said: "On my travels 1 saw a large island on 
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which there are a great many woodpeckers." Xausgana believed Lim. 
He said: "Let us go and see it." One daj', when the water was 
c^Ini, they started, accompanied by Xaiisgana's wife. They paddled 
toward the island, and Raven said: "Stay here in the canoe while 
I go ashore to hunt woodpeckers in the woods." There were many 
sLask'sma (a plant liearing something resembling berries) in the woods. 
Raven took one of these and struck his nose until it bled. Then 
he transformed the blood into woodpeckers. Then he went back to 
the canoe and said: "Did you see the woodpeckers coming out of the 
woods?" By this time many woodpeckers had come out from under 
the trees, and Xausgana became eager to hunt them. Fisheraien are 
in the habit of tying the red feathers of the woodpeckers to their 
hooks in order to secure good luck.'" 

As soon as Xausgana had gone a hunting Raven went back to the 
canoe. He lay down in it and tliought: " I wish that a wind would start 
from the island and that the canoe would drift away!" He pulled his 
blanket over his head and pretended to sleep. Now a wind arose, and 
the canoe drifted away. When Xausgana saw this he shouted: " Wake 
upl You are drifting out to seal" but Raven did not stir. Then 
Xausgana was greatly troubled because he had lost his canoe. As soon 
as Raven was out of sight he assumed the shape of Xausgana and 
turned the canoe toward his house. He went up to the house and 
said to Xausgana's wife:'"' "That man who came visiting us is 
Raven. He is a liar." Then the woman gave him to eat, and after 
he had finished the food he aaked for more. The woman remarked: 
"How does it happen that you are so hungry now? Formerly you 
never ate as much as you do to-day." She was unable to satisf)' his 
hunger. At night he lay down with her. He lived in the house, and 
people believed that he was Xausgana. 

The latter was staying on the island, unable to leave it. After a 
while he thought: "I wish my rattle would come herel" The rattle 
obeyed his summons. Then he wished his bow to come. Then he 
walked home over the surface of the water as though it were firm 
land. He reached his village. After a while he saw his wife coming 
out of the house. He called her and told her: "The Raven has 
cheated you. Let us take revenge. Close all the chinks of our house 
and lock the door. When everything is done shut the smoke hole; 
then I will appear and take revenge." The woman reentered the 
house and acted as though nothing had happened. She prepared food 
for him, and he ate. While he was eating he said all the time: "It is 
strange how much I have changed. Formerly I was never as hungry 
as I am now." 

Meanwhile the woman closed all the chinks of the house. Then 
Xausgana entered. Raven put on his skin and tried to escape, but 
Xausgana caught him and killed him. He broke his bones to pieces 
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and threw him into the latrine. On the following day when his wife 
went to defecate Kaven spit upwai'd at her genitalia. He took the 
body and' struck it again, and he took a large stone and pounded it to 
jelly. Then he threw it into the sea. It drifted about on the water. 
One day many people went out in their canoe. When they saw the 
body they remarked: "Why is that chief drifting about on the water?" 
And the body replied, "A woman is the cauae of this." 

After a while he thought, "I wish that a whale would come and 
swallow me! " Then the whale came and swallowed him. 



The whale stranded and was discovei-ed by the people. They came 
and cut it. Then Raven thought: "I wish that the chief's son would 
open the whale's stomach, that I may get out againl" At once the 
chief's son cut open the whale's stomach. Then Kaven flew out 
right against the young man's chest. The youth fell down dead. 
Then the people were afraid, and ran away. 

Raven flew into the woods, and assumed the shape of an old man. 
He came back. leaning on a staff, and asked the people: " Why are you 
running away?" They told him what had happened. Then he said, 
"I heard that the same events happened long ago. At that time the 
people left the town, leaving all their property behind. I think it 
would be best for you to do the same." Then the people, who were 
much afraid, left the village at once. Raven stayed behind, and ate 
all their provisions. 

Beaver*" was a chief who had his room in the rear of a very 
beautiful bouse. Behind the bouse there was a large lake, where 
Beaver went to play. Then he returned to his house. In the lake 
there were munj' salmon, and on the shores werfe growing all kinds of 
berries. When he returned home lie carried a fish, which he boiled- 
One day Raven, who desired to rob Beaver of his treasures, dis- 
guised himself as a poor, uglj' person. In this shape he went to 
Beaver's house. In the evening Beaver came home, bringing a fish 
and berries, which he intended to boil. Raven arranged it so that he 
should meet him. Then Beaver usked: " What are you doing here? " 
Kaven replied: "My father has just died. He said that you are my 
brother. We have the same ancestors. He told me to go to visit you 
and to ask you for food," Then Beaver invited him to his house. 
He boiled his fish, and when it was cooked he let Raven partake of 
the meal. lie believed him and pitied him. 

Next day Beaver went to the lake. He told Kaven to stay at home. 
Toward noon he returned, carrying a salmon, and be spoke kindly to 
Raven, promising to feed him all the time. He told him that there 
were always fish in the lake and ripe berries on its shores. 
17137— No. 29—05 10 
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On the following day Raven went out to the lake. He rolled up 
the water like a blanket, took a number of fish out, boiled them, and 
ate them. When Beaver came home he found Kaven crying and 
pretending to be hungry. On the following day Raven went out again. 
He rolled up the water, took it in his beak, and flew away. He 
aligbt«d on the top of a large cedar tree. 

When Beaver went out in order to fish in his lake he found that 
it was gone, and he saw Raven sitting on a tree, holding the water. 
Then Beaver called the monster Ta'iAt'adBga, '"* which tas a long 
body, a long tail, and many legs; and he called all the beavers and the 
bears and asked them to throw the tree down. The wolves dug up ita 
roots, the beavers gnawed the ti'unk of the tree, and all the animals 
tried to do what was in their power. Finally the tree fell. Than 
Raven flew off to another tree. They tried to throw this tree down. 
All the animals of the forest helped Beaver. After they had thrown 
down four trees they asked a favor of Raven: "Please give us our 
chiefs water. Don't make us unhappy!" But he did not comply 
with their request. He flew away, and spit some of the water on the 
ground as he flew along. Thus originated all the rivers on Queen 
Charlotte islands. He also made the Skeena and Stikine rivers. 

There was a man named K''i'lkun, who lived at Skidegate. He 
asked Raven to give him some water. Raven complied with his 
request, but gave him very little only. This annoyed him so much 
that he fell down dead. He forms the long point of land near Skide- 
gate."" The same thing happened at Naeku'n,""' For this reason 
there is a long point of land at that place. 

This is the best known, aa it ie the lon£;est, of all stories told on the upper north- 
west coast, and many writers have given fragcnents of it. Althot^h often spoken of 
as the creation legend, it would be more correct to say tliat it explains how things 
were altered from one state or condition into that in which we now find them. 
Thus topographic features, natural phenomena, the tastes, paasions, habits, and cus- 
toms of animals and human beinirs are mainly explained by referring to something 
that Kaven did in ancient times. He was not the only originator of all these things, 
but he was the principal, and for that reason he was known as NAfiki'lsLas ("He- 
who8e-voi*»-i8-obeyed"). Until Qt'iigl adopted him he wastalleilNAflki'lsLaa-Iifla'-i 
("The-potential-NAnkilsuis"). Some even said that NAfiki'lsLas was a great chief 
who put on the skin of a raven only when he wanted to act like a. buffoon. Among 
the three peoples who have developed this story most — Haida, Tllngit, and Taim- 
Bhian — the Raven clan is also of very great importance, and it is evident to me that 
there is a causal relation between the two facts. I have, however, discussed the 
singular prominence of the Raven clan among the people in this region in volume v, 
part 1, of the Memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, page 104. 

Aware of the important position held by this myth, I made a special endeavor to 
secure as much of it as possible and conaulteU several iHfferent story-tellers. The 
main portion of the story was ^ven me by John Sky, a, Kloo man, who also related 
theflvenextandthatonpj^SS. A long section was added by Walter McGregor, who 
belonged to the people of the west-coast town of Kaisun, and fragments were con- 
tributed by Abraham, an old man of Kloo, by Tom Stevens, chief of Those-bom- 
at-House-point, the ancient people of Rose spit, and by Job Moody, a man of the 
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Witch people of Cumshewa and father of my interpreter. A second verwon m 
appended. This was obtained in English by Prof. Franz Boaa from Charlie Eden- 
shaw, chief of the great Masset family StA'stas. He spent bis earlier years at Sbide- 
gate, BO I am not certain whether it is more like Ibe story as told at Skidegnte or as 
told at Masset. I an inclined to think, however, that it approaches the form in 
which it was told by the people of Rose spit. While at Masset I secured several 
additional texts bearing on events in the life of Raven, some of them difierinR con- 
eiderably f rom the above. An abstract of these texts will be found on pages 207-211 
of volume v, part 1, of the Memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. On 
pages 233-238 of tlie same memoir will be found two sections of the story obtained 
from two old Kaigani. They prolably contain much of the Tlingit Baven story. 
Finally, it must be stated that Raven is brought forward to explain so many local 
phenomena that an absolutely complete Raven story is neither practicable nor 



' That is, the Queen Charlotte group. 

' Probably belonging to the Actinozoa. 

' The principal family of Cumshewa. 

'The proper habitat or dwelling of a human or supernatural being is described in 
Haida by this word tcia. 

'Rock from her hips down, 

'That is, he could get along just as well under water as in the air. 

'The black pebble was to be placed in the water first, then the speckled one. A 
piece of each was to be bitten off and spit upon the remainder. 

'Literally, "One-lying-seaward," or "Seaward-land." 

' By Ldjtn the Haida understand the coast of British Columbia from the borders 
of the Tsimshian southward indefinitely. The people living along it, be they Kwa- 
kiut), Nootka, or Salish, are all calletl LdjIR saMdAga-i (Ldjlfl-people). DjlQ = 
"far." 

"A version of this episode obtained by Professor Boas runs as follows: "On his 
travels NAfik)''lsLas saw a large salmon (ta'un). He said to him, 'Come nearer. 
Jump against my chest.' He <lid so, and NAflki'lsLas almost fainted. Then he 
made a hole in the rock. He called the salmon a second time, asking him to jump 
against his chest. The salmon did so and finally fell into the hole." 

" Len are joyful songs, usually containing Tsimshian, but more often suug in the 
houses than out of doors. 

"Djia'djat qagA'ii, lit. "Women's songs," were employed particularly when totem 
poles and house timbers were towed in during a potlatch. 

" According to the best informed this was Bentinck arm, perhaps South Bentinck 
arm, in the Bella Coola country, and this would agree with Dawson's statement that 
the Bella Coola are called Ilgbi'mi by the Tsimshian. 

" Probably the same as Ico'lgl, a mainland animal like a mink, if not that animal 
itself. 

"That is, toward the Queen Charlotte islands. 

'•The word used for "Eagle" here is SLg.A'm, a story name. It is evidently 
identical with SLqA'm, the Masset word for "butterfly." Among the Masset Haida, 
Butterfly takes the place of Eagle as Raven's traveling companion. 

"An exclamation of warning. 

" Here there is repetition. The great lake formed by the last fresh water poured 
out was at the head of Skeena river. 

"The derivation of this word is uncertain. 

■•The story name of the marten, Klux.ugina'gits, is here used. The common 



name is kill's, u. 
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"This wag a small binl wliidi I have not iilentified. The wonl is said to mean 
"S«itt-rai»l»w-trout," and it was thought to bt the fastest of birds, jiuit aa the 
marten was supposed to be the fastest animal. 

'^ QadadjA.'n, the owner of the eulachon, is a, mountain on the south side of Nasa 
inlet at its mouth. 

"A basket with an open weave, in which fisb could drain. 

" A tall, stiH grass growing near the shore of the sea. Not to be confounded with 
a variety of kelp with large floats which has the same name. 

" The object to be projected was placed on one end ot a flexible stick, which was 
then drawn back and released. 

"This word ean not be fittingly translated. It i» used in speaking to one's very 
closest relations. 

"That is, the food received from the family of tbe bridegroom when she married. 

"Sg.o'tg.o-qo'na was one of the many names of Cape Ball, a prominent bluff on 
the coast between Skid^ate and Rose spit, Graham island. He was called the con- 
troller ot the tides. 

" ' ' The-one-who-is-going-to-order-things. ' ' 

" Said sarcastically. A man's nephews, who were also to be hia successors, lived on 
terms of perfect freedom with his wife. 

" The men of hla adopted father's clan at House-point. 

•^ The west coast of Moresby island Or part of il. 

"Qt'figi is said to mean "Ixjoking-downward," because this mountain, which is in 
the Ninstints country back of Lyeli island, hangs prei-ipitously over the sea. 

^An exclamation indicating very great wrath and used only by great chiefs. 

" One race came from each corner of the bouse, 

""Sitting-around-snufling-like-a-dog," the woman wtio lives at the head of Telel 
creek and owns all the fish that go up it. 

" "Croaking-raven," the woman at the head of the creek which flows into Skedans 
bay. 

"From another man I learned that her name was Sg.il'na djat ig.a'gAii at 
na'n^.as, " Supernatural-woman- who-plays-up-and-down-with-her-own-property," 
referring to the fish, but in the story on pages 71-85 it is given as Supernatural-woman- 
in-whom-ia-th under. 

"Meaning by "upon" upon the mountain called QiTigi. This is probably given 
as the reason why there are so tew mainland animals on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. 

'" "A hair-seal canoe" (xot^Lii) is continually referred to as a canoe used by super- 
natural beings. 

"The "you" is here plural, daU'fl, all on the same side l)eing referred to. 

" See note 24. 

"The word used for rainbow here, qwe'stAl, seems to mean "cloud cliff" or "sky 
clifi." It is not the common word for rainbow, which is taol. 

"That ia, the carving on it sang. 

"" Each of these apeeches contains a sarcastic reference to the destruction of Qt'fLgi'a 

*• Probably Platichthys stellatus, Pallas; Haida ak^'ndal. 

"Or Oregon Junco. 

"These were feminine genitalia. 

'* Supernatural beings were unable to l)ear the odor of urine, the blood of a m^n- 
Btruant woman, or anything associated with these. 

" The people of the Raven clan, to which Raven's sister necesearily beloi^?ed, were 
thought to have better morals than the Eagle people. 

" I was unable to get my interpreters to tell me what these words were, but they 
are contained in stories taken down on this coast in previous years. 
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" Certain rocks at this place are said to be the bundles of cedar bark which the 
birds left there, 

"This aentence was contributed by an old woman of the StA'stas family living 
at Skidegate. She said that the meaning of qAlaasti's had Iieen forgotten, but 
thought that Raven used it because he was hungry. 

" Or Master Canoe-builder, a favorite Haida deity. 

"Here Raven is called Wi'git, a name by which he is BomeUmee known, especially 
when he is identified with the being who determines the length of a child's life 
when it is born. 

'^ I do not know the English equivalent They are <lescribed as birds like ducks 
and as having white spots. 

"Therefore it is always roily al>out the places where herring are spawning. 

^The beginning of this episode seems to have been omitted. Eagle caught a 
black cod, which is full of grease, while Raven caught a red cod, which has firmer, 
drier flesh. 

"The old man first started the story at this point, but next morning he sflid that 
he had been talking over the proper place to begin with an old woman, and at once 
recommenced as in this text. Perhaps the real reason was that he disliked to start 
in immediately with a, stranger at the beginning of the "old man's story," which is 
the most venerated part of the whole. 

" An exclftmation indicating that great crowds turned out. 

"The skids upon which canoes were hauled o^'e^land. 

"The halibut slid him over their backs into the canoe. 

"Or "Supernatural fisherman," the God of Fiwhing. 

" Compare second version of story, given below. 

"^ Meaning carnal knowledge. 

"^ Using insulting and indecent words. 

"This is where, the division was made by my interpreter. It is not impossible 
that much that precedes may have been included in the " young man's " story. 

'"The proper place to insert this episode is uncertain, but this was thought the 
best by my interpreter. 

•"Haidaqla'dji. 

'"An exclamation meaning "pretty" or "nice." 

" Name of the labret. 

"Or the American dipper. 

" My informant would have told this as two episoiles had it not been for his wife, 
who objected that it was simply repetition. 

"The same as G.Ano'; see note 2. 

"The figure of a mallard was sometimes carved on shamans' rattles. 

"It was customary to turn the heads of halibut toward him who caught them. 

"This word, sifi, refers particularly to the day-ligbted sky. It also means "day." 

""Raven's mustache" is a kind of seaweed from which fish eggs were sometimes 
gathered, but it did not serve as well as hemlock boughs. 

"See note 24. 

^SkAil is an epithet applied to a person who refuses to reply when questioned. 

"Said to be a tree similar to an alder. 

"""Sqi'djis.ii or sqii'djigu, a univalve identifietl by Dr. C. F. Newcombe as Fis- 
Euroidea aspera, Esch. ^i Raven pretends to be a great chief and only communicates 
with others through Eagle. 

^An island on the Tsimshian coast. 

"When they stopped laughing he knew that they were asleep. 

Troliably relatei.1 to the chitons. 

^Referring to the way in which the Haida strip these animalcules of their outer 
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'' He-who-wafl^iag-to-become-NAilkl'Isuis. 
"See page 118. 

™0r QA'lg.s-dja'adas, the name of Raven's aunt. 

"The old town at Dead Tree point; see the atory of Sacred-one- standing-and- 
moving, note 3. 
"Probably meaiiB "Halibut pool." 
"Old Kloa on the eastern end of Tan-oo island. 
" Perhaps Qwe'g.ao-qons; see the etory of Sounding-gambling-sticks, note 9. 

"See the atory of He-who-was-born-from-his-inother's-aide, note 11, 

"See tlie story of EAguadjt'na. 

"The western robin (Onerula Migratoria propinqua, Ridgwood). 
*^The bulflehead ; see the story of Fights between the Taimshian and Haida and 
among the northern Haida, note 21, 

'"From this it appears that these were flickers. 

""This is inconsistent with the previous statement that she accompanied them. 

""Told to explain beaver tattooii^. 

'"Ta'L.at is the word tor nunbow trout or charr; ada means "different." 

'"Spit point. 

'"Or Rose spit. 
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A-8LBNDER-ONE-WHO-WA8-QIVEN-AWAT 

[Tuld by Johu 8k>- M Those-born-st-Stedana] 

Once there was a chief'a child, they say, a girl, for whom they 
often hung out hawk down on the end of a pole.' Her father loved 
her. dhe had two brothers; one was large and the other had just 
begun growing. 

Once people came in front of her father's town in ten canoes, danced 
while coming and stopped in front of the town. Then one of her 
father's slaves inquired; "What are these come for?" "They are 
come to get the chief's child." And when thej' said "The woman 
refuses," they went away weeping. 

The next day others came dancing on ten cunoes. Then again they 
asked: " What are these come for ? " "They are come to get the chief's 
daughter." And those, too, they refused, and they went weeping 
away. 

Now, the day after a certain one in a hair-seal canoe, ' wearing a 
broad hat, stood there early in the morning. He had a surf-bird for a 
hat. After they had looked at him in his hair-seal canoe for a while, 
they asked him: "Why does the canoe come!" He said nothing. 
They did not want him. They said to him: "The woman refuses." 
A round white thing was on top of his hat. This was a foamy wave. 
The foam was turning round and round rapidly. As soon as they 
had refused him the earth changed. Out of the earth water boiled up. 
Then, when this island was half covered, the frightened town people 
thought of giving the woman up. She had ten servants, they say. 
And they dressed up one of these just like her. And they painted her. 
And they put red cirrus clouds on her and two clear-sky blankets* and 
sent her down to the chief. Then he absolutely refused her. He 
would take none but the chief's child. They dressed up still another 
[slave] with dark niottled clouds which lie seaward, and they put two 
mai"ten-skin blankets on her and had her go down. Her, too, he 
refused. He refused all ten in the same way. 

Now, all of the town people with their children had gone into her 
father's house. Then they all cried, and, without painting her, let her 
go. And the ten servants all went with her. When she stood near the 
salt water the canoe came quickly to her of itself. [Then the stranger 
gave them his father's hat covered with surf-birds (tcIigA'ldAX.uan), 
which would keep flying out from it and back ^ain.] Now, when she 
got in, the ten servants got in with her. What caused the canoe to 
move could not be seen. When the chief's child had got in they dis- 
covered him floating at the place where he had been before. 
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And they made holes in the front of the whole house by pulling 
off planks. Through these they were looking to see which way his 
canoe went. After they had looked for a while [it vanished and] 
they did not see in which direction. And they did not se« that it had 
sunk. And the direction in which the chief's daughter had vanished 
was unknown. 

At times her father turned to the wall and cried, cried, cried. And 
her mother turned to the wall imd cried, cried, cried. One day he 
stopped crying and said to his head slave:' "Find out whither my 
child went." "Wait, I will find out the proper time to go. I will go 
to see whither your [child] went." 

One morning, a^s day began to break and wlicn it wa.s a propitious 
day for him, he started the fire, and, while the i>eople of the hou.se 
whom he feared to have see him, slept, he took a bath. Now after his 
skin became dry he turned toward the wall and brought out the tackle 
he used for fishing. He untied it^ and he took out blue hellebore, and 
he put it into the fire. And after he had watched it burn a while, he 
took it out of the fire, and he rubbed it on the stone flooi-planks and 
made a mark with it on his face. 

Then he got ready to start. He was going to search for the chief's 
child. The chief's child's mother was with him. 

And he was a good hunter. He had a sea-otter spear. When he 
pushed off he threw the sea-otter spear into the water, and, throwing 
its tail about, it went along forming ripples in its passage, and he went 
with it. 

By and by the canoe stuck. The same tiling happened to the sea- 
otter spear, they say. Then he pulled the canoe ashore. The chief's 
wife got off, and he turned the canoe over. Long seaweeds were 
growing on it. These were the things that stopped the canoe. He 
liad been moving along for a whole year. Then he took off his cape 
and rubbed it on the bottom of the canoe and on the chief's wife. 
And he rubbed it on himself aa well and l>ecame clean. 

Again he shoved off the canoe. Then he threw the sea-otter spear 
into the water again, and it moved on anew. He followed it. After 
he had gone on, on, on, on for a long while, the canoe again stuck. 
Then he pulled the canoe ashore still again. And he turned it over 
again. [A kind of] long seaweed had grown on it, and on the chief's 
wife, too, and on himself. Then, as before, he took the cape off. 
And he rubbed it on the canoe and on the chief's wife as well. Then 
he rubbed it also on himself. And after they had become clean 
he launched the canoe again. Again he threw the sea-otter spear in, 
and again they followed it. After he had been towed along by it for 
a while he came to floating charcoal. There was no way for him to 
pass through this, they say. He had brought along his fishing- 
tackle box, and he looked into it. And in it he used to keep the [old 
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spruce roots] taken off when he repaired his halibut hooks. When he 
put these roots into the water, [the charcoal] divided, and he was towed 
through. Not fai- away the canoe came to another place where it (the 
passage) had closed together. And when he put some [roots] into the 
water, as before, that also parted. 

Then he was towed out of it and was brought to the edge of the 
sky. Now, after it had shut together four times, he braced the .spear 
under it,^ He went under. Then he pulled his spear out and put it 
into the («noe. He took the paddle and began paddling. 

By and by he could see the smoke of a great town. And he pulled 
the canoe ashore some distance to one side of the town, they say. 
After he had turned the canoe over he made the chief's wife sit 
under it. Then he walked to the town. When he came to the end of 
the town it was low tide. A certain woman, with her infant on her 
ba<ik, had come down to the uncovered beach. She held a basket in 
her hand, and she had a digging stick and moved it before her as if 
hunting for something. While putting something into the basket she 
looked up to where he was scjited. And, after she had looked for a 
while, she did the same thing again. And, after she had rolled away 
the stones, she put sea cucumbers into the basket. That was Property- 
woman.' 

When she again fastened her eyes on the place where he .sat, she 
said: "I know you." And then he stood up. And he went down 
on the beach and stood near her. Then she said to him: "Do you 
travel hither expecting to wee the chief's child?" He said "Yes." 
"You see this town. He thought grease into his son's wife's mind' 
because he gave away his father's hat as soon as he married the 
chief's child.' She is lying over there in u cave. When you have 
entered pass along by the right side of the chief a house and go behind 
the screen. There you will hear news." 

Then he started away from I'roperty-woman and went into the cave 
to the chief's child. And as she lay there she was winking her eyes. 
He took his coat off and rubbed it upon her. And he tried to make 
her sit up. In vain. And he became angry because he was unsuccess- 
ful. And, since he could not succeed, he started off. 

He put on his two yellow-cedar blanketti and walked about among 
them (the people). And they did not see him. Then he went into the 
chief's house and to the right. It had ten tiers of retaining planks. 
On the upper one, in the middle of the sides, one sat weaving a chiefs 
dancing-blanket Then from the blanket she was weaving something 
said: "To-morrow, too, one of my eyes [will still be] unfinished, 
unfinished."* 

Then, contrary to the expectations of those in the house, he went 
round behind the screen and a wonderful sight met his eyes, they 
say. A large lake with several gravel points running into it lay there. 
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The points were red with cranberries. Canoe songs'" resounded across 
it. Near the stream which flowed out of this large lake they had a fire 
for [drinking] salt water." 

Then some people came in from picking berries. As she walked 
past the last one snuffed with her nose. "I smell a human being" 
[she saidj. And he said to her, '^Sayl it is I you are speaking about." 
"It was the yellow cedar-bark blanket* of the chief's child's ten serv- 
ants whom they ate, which I am wearing that I smelt," That was 
Mink- woman." 

And now he turned himself toward the fire which they had made 
[to warm] salt water. When he got near, one among those sitting 
there in a group said: "What will happen when they (her family) 
look for the chief's daughter?" "Why, what are you saying? When 
they look for the chief's child and return his father's hat which he (the 
son) gave away, he (the father) will make her sit down (i. e., restore 
her)." 

After he had heard all the news he turned round. He remembered 
the chief's wife, ran back to the canoe and turned it over, but only 
the chiefs wife's bones lay there. Then he drew his coat off and rubbed 
it upon her, and she awoke as if from sleep. She had been perspir- 
ing. He put his arm into the canoe and pulled it into the water. 
After he had let the chief's wife in he came to the village. He tied 
her into the canoe. He tied himself in the same way. as the chief's 
wife. He tied himself as Property -woman had told him to do. They 
were thei-e tied in front of the chief's house. As they floated there 
one came out of the chief's house and said: "Wait; they want the 
chief's "wife to remain there. They are going to dance near by." 
After she had remained there for a while a thunderl>olt [appeared to] 
drop in the house, they say. 

By and by feathers came out of the smoke hole in a point. After 
it rose into the air it broke off. Then it came to them in a point and 
struck them, and they both forgot themselves. 

They came to themselves lying on the retaining timbers. And then 
he untied himself and the chief's wife as well. When he could walk 
he untied her. Her son-in-law sat opposite the door, and they spread 
out mats for her below. Then they came down and sat in the middle 
of the side." Then one brought food in a small basket. In it were 
large clam shells, small clam shells, and two mussel shells. They 
gave some to the chief's wife. They let her eat. After different 
kinds of food had been brought out and eaten and all was gone, they 
biought a basket to the tire, poured water into it, and put stones into 
the fire. WTien these were red-hot they put them into the basket with 
wooden tongs. 

It boiled. Then the chief said something to a youth who was walk- 
ing around the basket. Then he went into a storeroom in one comer 
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and brought out a whale on the eod of a sharpened stick. He put it 
into the basket. Now, when he had tried it with a stick and it had 
become soft, he put the whale into a dish the sha{>e of a chiton and 
laid it down before them. 

Now be ^ain said something, and he (the youth) gave her old clam 
shells to drink the soup out of. She was unable to drink with these. 
Now she got her own basket and took out two lai^e clam shells and 
two mussel shells, whereupon the people all stopped in a moment as 
when something is dropped." And the chief, too, looked at nothing 
bat those mussel shells. When his eyes were fastened upon them she 
noticed it and stopped. 

Then she handed the shells to her husband's slave and had him give 
tbera to her son-in-law. He made a place for them [on his blanket]. 
Now, after he had looked at them for a while, he said something, where- 
upon they went to liim to get them and put them away behind the 
screen. 

In the evening those in the house went to sleep, and they {the visit- 
ors) also went to sleep. 

When day broke a young hair seal wsis crying in the corner of the 
house, they say. At daylight they started off by canoe. 

Now the canoe lay on top of the retaining planks. There he 
fastened the chief's wife, and he fastened himself in the stern. The 
thunderbolt dropped behind the screens which pointed toward each 
other. When the feathers came out from it in a point toward the 
fire and struck them they forgot themselves. When they came to 
themselves they were on the ocean. 

Now he untied himself, went to the chief's wife, and untied her. 
And when they went off it was the middle of summer when the young 
hair seal cry. He picked up his paddle and started paddling. After 
he had made two strokes he reached his master's town. 

The chiefs wife went in and sat down. She related to her husband 
how his daughter was situated. Then the slave also went to his mas- 
ter and told him what those thought who had had a tire for salt water. 
He repeated what they said to him word for word. 

At once he spoke to tlie one who had charge of the fire. Two per- 
sons went through the town summoning the people. Immediately 
they entered. The house was full. Then he oi)ened supplies of good 
food. He fed them. He fed them all. When the food was all gone 
he told the town people what he had in mind. He told the town peo- 
ple that he was going to look for his daughter. All were well pleased. 
He told all the chiefs to start in ten canoes. They agreed. 

But the next morning his oldest boy had disappeared. When they 
began to get ready the next day the youngest also was gone. 

For the chief and the chief's wife each they drew the figures of 
cumulus clouds upon ten clam sbclls. As many mussel shells were 
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inside of these. He had ten drawn for the elder [son] and he had ten 
drawn for the younger. The town people who were going awiiy all 
gathered ten apiece [for the men] and five apiece for the women. And 
after they had got through gathering them they waited for the two 
sons who had gone oif to marry. They got tired of waiting for them 
because they wanted to restore their sister. The town people had 
everything ready and were awaiting them. 

The elder got home at midday. His hair was fastened with cedar 
limbs. "Mother, I have brought a wife to you. She stands outside. 
(Jo out and get her." So he spoke to his mother: "Oh! my child has 
come." She looked out4ide, and a woman stood there having curly 
hair parted and large eyes. This was Mouse-woman. 

After the youngest had been away for a while, bo, too, came bai^k 
at midday. He came in, his hair fastened with a small fern. Hai hi 
hi hi hi + + + .'* "Mother, I bring a wife to you. She stands out- 
side, tro out and get her." A wonderful per.son stoo<l t^iere. She 
was too powerful to look at. Something short with curly hair and a 
" copper blanket [stood there]. " Chief -woman, come in." She did 
not wish to enter. " She does not wish to come in. She positively 
refuses, my child; your wife positively refuses." "Whyl she goes 
by contraries," he said to her as he stood up. lie went out to his 
wife, came in with her, and sat down. 

Next day, very early, they went off. The town people all started 
out together upon the ocean. The elder son's wife .sat up on one of 
the seats, and the younger one's wife concealed herself inside. She 
(the former) sat up high to look after those who were starting off. 
She always kept her small wooden bo.t with her wherever she turned. 
When thej' were all afloat she hunte<l in it and took out a bone awl. 
And she put it into the water. The water rushed aside as it cut 
through. In behind it they placed the canoe. The bone awl began 
to tow them along. 

After they had been towed along, along, along, along, along for a 
while, they came in sight of a broad band of smoke from a town. 
Some distance from the town the elder brother's wife told them all to 
land. She talked to them. The elder brother had married Mouse- 
woman so that they might follow her directions. 

They stopped at this place, and she had them cut long sticks. They 
got two poles at this place. The younger brother's wife hid herself, 
but the elder brother's wife commanded the voj'agers. The ten 
canoes were still, and along the front of the bows and midway of the 
canoes they put the sticks. They fastened them to thwarts by wind- 
ing ropes around them." That was finished. Then they started for 
the front of the town. 

They stopped in front of the chief's house, and one came out of 
the chief's house. " Wait, they dii-ect you to remain still. They are 
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going to dance in front of you." After tliey had remained there for 
a while, they forgot themselves. Then tliey came to themselves lying 
on top of the retaining planks. In the place where the3' woke up 
they untied themselves. They also untied the poles that had been 
fastened upon the canoes. 

On top of the retaining planks they spread out mats. There were 
crowds of people there on each side on the ten retaining planks. 
The chief's child was not there, the one they came after. Only her 
husband sat there. Then thej' spread out two mats in front of the 
place where he sat. In front of him the ten canoe loads of people 
laid their clam shells. They filled the house up to the very roof. 
Now they laid the hat on top of ail. They gave it Iwick to him. 

"Come! wend for my father. Tell him to hurry." Then a youth 
started on the run. "Is hecomingr' "Heisclose by." Whiu-uu-u 
(sound of wind). The house moved. The earth, too, shook. Of all 
the visitorawho sat in circles not one looked up. But, while they hung 
their lieads, the younger biother's wife raised hers up. Then she 
looked towai-d the rear of the house and toward tlie door. "Hold up 
your heads. Have you, also, no power {" she said. 

By and bj' the house shook again, and the ground with it. X.u-uu. 
The people in the house again hung their heads. Now she said again 
"Hold your heads up. Have you, too, no supernatural power?" At 
the same time he came in and stood there. Something wonderful came 
in and stood there. His large eyelids were too powerful to look at. 
Where he placed his foot he stood for awhile. When he took another 
step the earth and the house shook. When he took another step and 
the house and the earth shook, all of the people hung their heads; but 
slie (the j'oungest's wife) said to them, " Hold your heads up." When 
she said it louder the supernatural power that bad entered took hold 
of his head. "StopI mighty supernatural woman that you are." 
After that he came in. Nothing happened." He sat down near bis son. 

But when he first came in and sat down he laid his hands at once on 
his hat. 

With his father's staff he divided the clam shells. He kept the 
smaller part for himself. He made his father's part large. " Did you 
send forjour wife, chief, my son?" "No, indeed; I have been wait- 
ing titT you." " Send someone for your wife, chief, my son." Then 
a youth went to call her. "Is she coming S" "Yes; she appi-oaches." 
By and by the one whom they were after came in from the cave where 
she had lain, and stood there. But she went to her mother first. She 
did not go down to her husband. 

Then his father began to dance. After he had done so for a while, 
he fell down. At once he broke in two in the middle. Out of his 
buttocks feathers blew, and out of his trunk a^ well. One of the 
servants stood up out of his buttocks, one out of his trunk, another 
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out of his buttocks, another out of his trunk. All ten whom he had 
eaten he restored." That was why he danced. On account of the 
hat he had devoui-ed the servants. He had piit grease, too, into the 
mind of the chiefs daughter by thinking. On account of the hat they 
put her in the cave. By and by he came together. He stopped 
dancing. He sat down. 

Now they put more wood on the fire, made them sit down in a circle, 
and began to give them something to eat. The feast went on even 
until midnight, when they stopped. They stopped. They went 
to bed. 

When day began to break the young hair seals cried in the very 
place where they had cried liefore. Then they prepared to start fi-om 
the top of the retaining timbers, where their canoes were lying. 

Then her father-in-law called her. "Noble woman," wait until I 
give you directions." And he whispered to her. He gave her direc- 
tions as she sat near him. "Chief-woman, I will come forth from 
your womb. Do not be afraid of me." And to her he gave a round 
plate of copper, to which some strings and a chain were fastened. 
It was named X.ilutla'Ja (Property chain (?)). " Have Master Car- 
penter make my cradle, chief's daughter. Let lofty cumulus clouds 
be around the upper edges, chief-woman, and around its lower edges 
short ones. In those days human servants (i. e., human beings) will 
gather food through me. When they see me sitting in the morning 
the surfa<;e birds will gather food while I am governing the weather 
(i. e., while I am in sight)." " 

Her parents ("fathers") were waiting for heron top of the retaining 
timbers, but, below, her father-in-law was giving her directions, to 
which she was listening. After he had ceased talking, she got into 
the canoe with her father. They fastened the canoes to each other; 
they all fastened themselves. After the chief's child got in, all forgot 
themselves. When they came to, they were afloat upon the ocean. 

At once they started off. In a short time he came to his village. 
After it had lain still for a long time the chief's daughtei' became 
pregnant. When she began to labor they made a house for her out- 
side. They drove in a stake, had her take hold of it, and went in. 
Now he came forth, and, when she looked at him, she saw something 
wonderful. Something flat stuck out from his eyelids. She rose 
quickly and ran away from him in fright. "Awaiya'," she said, and 
the town was nearly overturned. 

Then she quickly turned back toward him, laid her hands upon him, 
and exclaimed as she picked him up: "Oh I my grandfather, it is I." 
The town was as still as when something is suddenly thrown down. 
She brought him to the house. Her father put hot stones into a 
urinal he owned, and they washed him.'" 
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As soon as they went out for [Master Caipenter], he came on the 
run. He held in hia hand what he had taken off (i, e., cut out)" in 
the woods. As soon as he came in he put the drawing on it, aa the 
chief's daughter told him.- He pictured the clouds upon it. There 
were two rows of them. He made holes in the cradle for fastening 
the rope alongside of his legs. 

Then they put liim in. They brought out two sky blankets and 
wrapped them round him in the cradle. After that was done they 
launched the canoe. Five persons and the chief's daughter went with 
her son. Then they started seaward. They went, they went, they 
went. When they foimd by looking about that they were midway 
between the Haida country and the mainland they let him down into 
the water. When they let him go he turned around to the right four 
times and became like something flat thrown down. Then they went 
away from him, and settled down at the place where they had been 
before. 

[He was the one who has his place in the middle of the sea. Some- 
times when sickness was about to break out they saw him. NAnL.da' 
sLas" was a reef.] 



n -lor- hls-iQOltier. " ] 

Here on the Nass lay the town of Gu'nwa. Four slaves of the owner 
of the town came down [the inlet] after wood. They cut the wood at 
a sandy beach below the town and saw young cedars. They found 
them for the chief's wife. They did not believe their eyes [for joy 
at finding them growing so conveniently to the water]. They finished 
cutting the wood, loaded it on their canoe, and went up with the tide. 
At evening they got back. The town people brought in the wood, 
and he (the chief) called them in. 

Then, after they had given away food for a while, he reported that 
they had seen young cedars. At once the chief's wife planned to go 
for the bark. They went to sleep, and early in the morning she had 
her husband's canoe bi-ought out. People of the town, the chiefs' 
daughters and young men, all went with her. At once they floated 
down with the current. Hq hu hu hu hu, much food, — cranberries 
and salmon, — [they took with them]. Then they went down. 

When they landed by the young cedars all the women pulled off and 
dragged down [the bark] from those [trees] near by. They pulled it 
off and dragged it out to her. When they had taken all from those 
near at hand they became scattered. 

She (the chiefs wife) sat with her back to the sunshine, pulling 
cedar bark apart. She was not in the habit of eating much. Her 
fingers were slender. She did not care for food. 

After the sounds of the voices of women and men had died away 
inland a person wearing a bearskin blanket with the hair side out 
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came and stood near her. He held something like a pole. It had a 
sharp point. It was half red, half blue. He was looking at the chief's 
wife, but she did not even glance toward him. He asked the chiefs 
wife: "How do you act when your husband calls the people [for a 
feast]?" " When my hui^hand calls ihe people, I empty the whole 
dish placed in front of the one sitting next to me into my mouth." 

She had children. One of the two boys she hail could not creep. 

"How do you act when j'our husband calls the people again?" "As 
soon as my huisband calls the people I put food into the dishes and, 
bending down, eat out of them." "How do you act when your hus- 
band comes in from fishing?" •'! go down, pull up my dress, swim 
out to him, and swallow the two spring salmon which are on top." 

He drove the thing he had in his hand into her forehead, and, when 
it stuck out at the back of her head and he had raised her arm, all of 
hei' flesh dropped off. Then he sat down and entered it (her skin). 
And he picked up her flesh and buried it in the sand at the foot of the 
tree. After he had seated herself in the place of the chief's wife, 
they came down to her in crowds with the cedar bark. 

All of them pulled their cedar bark aparL Among the crowds of 
people that were there the chief woman did it. "Woman, lam 
hungry." "Well, there is a piece of white food in [my box]." "In 
mine, too," "In mine, too." This [they said] because they wanted 
to have her eat. 

The one who was quickest broke up the piece of food and placed it 
in front of her. She ate all of the little they gave ber. While she 
was doing it, at which they were very nuich pleased, they started out. 
Later than the usual time for going to sleep they reached home. They 
explained that they had started back in the night because the chief's 
wife had begun to eat. 

The chief commanded wood to be put on the fire. Then he called 
the people. One of her children had nearly cried itself to death 
when she reached home. When they handed it to her she pulled her 
teats out and put one into her child's mouth, but it i-an away from her. 
It was sucking a man. That is why it ran ofl' crying. 

The town people came in and sat down in a circle. After they had 
roasted the salmon, had broken it up into small pieces^, and had placed 
some in a dish in front of tlie one sitting next to her she emptied it all 
[into her mouth]. She did not chew it. When she emptied it into her 
mouth the town people looked at her instead of eating. They were 
astonished at the way in which she handled the food. But it was the 
chief's wife [they thought]. 

Next day his wife was again hungry, and again he called the people. 
While they were in astonishment at her [actions], the elder brother car- 
ried his younger brother along in front of the town. Both went crying 
along. He called the people. Then they let her poui the berries into 
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a dish. To theii' aurprise instead of doiiij; so she bent over the tmy. 
The youths came back in a crowd with the empty ti"ays. They were 
astonished at what .she did. It was not the chiefs wife that they saw, 

Mext day, very early, he (the elder brother) launched one of his 
father's canoes and put his younger brother in the bow. He paddled 
off aimlessly out of Nass inlet, away from the town of (rn'nwa. After 
he had gone down with the tide for a while a woman leaned halfway 
out from a certain house and said: "Come hither." The house had a 
front sewed together with cedar limbs." It was painted. 

Then he directed his course toward it. After he had landed she 
said to him; " Stop with me. To-morrow you shall go on." She 
spread out mats woven in many colors for them. The chief-woman 
sat on One aide, the elder brother next to her, and the younger lay on 
the other side of him. Then she said to him; "Let your younger 
brother sit next to me." He picked him up and made him sit next to 
her. 

For a long time he had had nothing to eat, since the time when they 
were astonished at the actions of his mother. He was going to eat for 
the first time with this woman. She turned round. Then she looked 
into her box, took a dish out of it with the carving of a mouse on it, 
and plat'ed before him a single piece of salmon. 

He bent down his head and thought; "After I have gone hungry for 
so long this is very little for me to eat. What part will my brother 
eat? " She was looking at his face and said to him: " Why, just as it is, 
the supernatural beings are never able to pick it up and eat it." He 
picked it up, and his younger brother also picked it up. Yet it was 
still there. After they had eaten it for a while they had enough and 
put [the dish] back. 

After the diy fish was finished she put down a cranberry for them 
as well. As soon as he thought about tliat, too, she looked into his 
face again and said to him: "Eat it. The supernatural beings are 
unable to consume it." Then he picked it up with a spoon and ate it. 
When, they were filled she put it back. 

After it became dark she spread out the mat. There the chief- 
woman lay down. The elder brother was going to lie next to her, but 
she said: "Lay your younger brother next me." He picked him up 
and laid him next her. As soon as he laid him down he lay as still as 
one killed by a club. For the first time after he had cried so long he 
slept. 

While he (the elder brother) was asleep he heard a woman laugh, 
and it awoke him. To his surprise his younger brother was playing 
with the chief-woman. When his younger brother did a certain thing 
to the chief woman [nIic exclaimed]: "Yu-i', now see how He-who 
game-tohave-Fanther-woman-fpr-his-motherplayswithme." As soon 
17137— No. 29—05 11 
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US the elder brother understood this he l>ega.n to ery [from jealousy]. 
At the Mame time day Viroke. 

At daybreak he began to get ready to go soniewliere without know- 
ing whither. Then she made him sit down. "Stop! let me tell you 
something." She brought her box out to the fire, took something 
blue out of it, and bit off part for him. " Now, my grandson, if any- 
thing has too nmcb power for you, swallow this and spit it upon your- 
self." Then she said to him; "Right down the inlet lives the one 
whom you came to see, the one for whose daughter you came. But 
your younger brother sliall remain with me, and after a while I will 
marry him," 

Then he went down with the current alon^ He was expecting to 
meet Sqft'g.al's daughter. There lay the large town in which lived 
the woman he came to marry. After he had walked about in th(f 
town for a while it became dark. Then he entered Sqa'g.al's house. 
He went in and sat down close to the door. The chief's child sat 
between the screens at the rear of the house. Around her walked 
some women with their hair stuck together in bunches. Her father 
set them to watch her so that she might do nothing foolish. When 
day began to break, instead of going in to her, he went outside. 

He went round the front of the house and followed a narrow trail. 
At an open place near water holes human bones were piled up, and a 
bull pine stood thei'e. In the branches of this he sat down. After 
he had been sitting there for some time red spots from the rising sun 
appearexi on the open ground. Then the chief's child came thither. 
The servant who came in advance had a bone stuck in her nose." 
She had a orooked war club. The one who came behind was dressed 
in the same way. The leader had a human sCalp in her hands. Their 
hair -was stuck together in bunches. She wa-s a Tlingit woman. The 
one behind was a Bellabella.'" 

She sat down, untied her blanket, and was naked. Then she went 
into the water, turned round four times, and came out. Then the 
Tlingit woman rubbed her back. The Bellabella woman, too, rubbed 
her breast. After they had finished rubbing her she went into the 
water a second time. After she had turned round to the right she 
sat down on dry ground and turned her back to the sunshine. 

When her skin had begun to dry he came out and seized her. The 
moment that he seized her he quickly touched noses." One servant 
picked up her weapons with the scalp, ready to strike him, and the 
other one, too, was ready to strike him with the bone club. But she 
stopped them. "Do not kill him. I will marry him.*' The human 
bones lying around belonged to those who, having become fascinated 
at the sight of her, had seized her, and had presently been killed by 
the servants. 
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At tlio sHUie place, beside the bull pine, they lay wit}i each other. 
The Tlin^it woman sat down at her feet. The Kwakiiitl woman sat 
at her head. There they kept looking at her. When the sun was set 
all four went home. Then she entered her father's house. As she 
went in she concealed her husband under her blankets. Her father 
had his eyes fixed upon her and [aaid]: "My child, what makes you 
lame?" "Father, a shell made my foot sore by cutting into it." 
Then they went in together behind the screens. 

And in the evening the chief's child lay behind the screens. Then 
he lay with her, and he (ber father) heard someone bilking with his 
daughter in the night. When day broke the chief commanded them 
to put wood on the flre, and two slaves put wood on the fire. After it 
had begun to burn up he said: "Come! look to see who is talking with 
my child." Then a young man went thither and said: "Someone is 
lying here with her." And her father said: "Alasl I wonder what 
i-osming supernatural being it is! Perhaps it is ' He-who-had-Panther- 
woman-for-h is- mother,' whom I wanted my child to marry." "He 
saya he is the one, father [said his daughter]." 

Then he spread out a mat next to himself and said: " My i hild, come 
and sit down near the fire with your husband." Shortly she came 
down and sat there with him. They put four hard stones into the fire. 
When they became red-hot he put them into a dish standing near the 
wall with the tongs. Then he bad it set before his son-in-law. A 
spoon made out of white rock was stuck into it. She was crying, 
"Ha hA hA!" she wept, "he is going to do again as he always does 
when I try to get married. That is how he kills them." Then he 
said to his wife, " Do not utter a word." 

Now he took the spoon, picked up one of the red-hot stones and 
swallowed it. His insides were not affected. He handled all four in 
the same way. He finished with them. 

This was because his supernatural power was .strong. If his super- 
natui'al power had been weak, he would have been killed. Because his 
supernatural power was strong he let him marry his daughter. 

While he was living with this woman he and his younger brother, 
who had become the husband of Mouse-woman, forgot how their 
mother had begun to act stmngely. 

One day he lay abed a long time. He lay until evening. He was 
there when they went to sleep. Next day he again lay abed. Again 
he was there till they went to sleep. He lay abed two days. " My 
child" [said his father-in-law], "why is your husband feeling badly'f" 
She said: " I do not know." Then she went over to ber husband, sat 
down at the head of his bed, and talked a while to him. Then she 
said to her father: "He ha,s suddenly become desirous to see his 
younger brother, whom he left just above here." "Now, chief -woman, 
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go with your huuband to the voninion imnoe I own over there in the 
woods." 

And they went thither. To their surprise they did not find the 
canoe. Only the bones of a whale lay there among the salmon-berry 
bushes. Its tail bones lay [with the rest]. Then they returned and she 
said to her father: "Father, we could not find it. Only a whale's 
head lies there." Then he said to her: " Chief- woman, my daughter, 
that was it. Say to it ' Go seaward, father's canoe, ' " 

When she went back to it with her husband she kicked it. " Go 
seaward, father's canoe," she said to it. Now a whale canoe floated 
upon the water. The lines cut on the edges" were pictures of geese, 
which almost moved their wings. And they carried their stuff down 
to it. The canoe was all filled with good food, with cranberries, ber- 
ries in cakes, soapberries, and the fat of all kinds of animals, grizzly- 
bear fat, mountain -goat fat, deer fat, ground-hog fat, beaver fat— the 
fat part^ of all mainland animals; and he got into the canoe and 
pressed it down with his feet toward the bow. When the canoe was 
nearly full those who were loading it went up to the house and laid 
pieces of whale meat, with most of the grease taken out, in a basket. 
When it was full they took it down. And they laid it on the top. 

When they were ready to start, her father came out; [he said]: 
"My child, when the creatures seated on both sides call throw cran- 
berries into their mouths. When they become hungry they keep 
calling." 

As soon as they moved their wings the canoe started. While they 
did so the canoe went along. By and by, when his brother's wife's 
house came in sight, they shoved off Mouse-woman's canoe also. They 
also loaded her's with good food. When it was filled they pressed it 
toward the bow with their feet. By and by it was tilled, and they 
started off together. 

As soon as the geese along the edges of the elder brother's canoe 
began to call he took out cranberries and put theui into their mouths. 
Along the edges of the younger one's canoe sat rows of small human 
figures. All had small painted paddles in their hands. With these 
they paddled. As soon as they began to move their lips as if hungry 
lie fed them. 

When ihey came near to the place where they had gone to get cedar 
bark, the younger brother's wife and the elder brother's wife sat up- 
right. And they said: " Move shoreward," Now they got off there. 
They had sticks in their hands, and they hunted in the sand with them 
from the sea inland. By and by they dug out the bones of a human 
being in front of a tree at the edges of the grasc. The canoes floated 
on the water in front of them. Their husliands were looking at them. 

Mouse-woman took out hei' Ik)x. S(|ftg.aJ"s daughter, too, took out 
ber box. Sqilg.al's daughter brought out of her box a mat with edges 
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like clouds. Mouse-wdman took out something from her box also 
and bit off a part. Now they put the mat over her and be^an to 
rattle her bones under it; Underneath this Mouse-woman spit many 
times. Then they (i. e.^ Mouse-woman) told Sqag.al's daughter to 
hiirry: "Quick, hasten your mind, noble woman." Then she, too, 
Biid: "It is [for you to do so], noble woman. You had better hurry 
yourself; it is getting late." Then she pulled otf the mat. Ahl their 
mother-in-law got up. He looked at his mother; both [boys], in fact, 
[did ao]. 

They had her get into the canoe of the younger and went up with 
the tide to Gunwa, their father's town. The younger brother's wife 
hid her mother-in-law. They were anxious to see how their [sup- 
posed] mother would act when they arrived. When tbey got near the 
town, the wife of the younger ordered the canoes to be brought close 
together. The town was thrown into commotion. They reported to 
eaeh other that the chief's son and his younger brother, who had gone 
away, had both married. The people who came down to meet them 
were like warriors going to fight. In front came his mother putting 
her belt on as she ran to carry up the things. She acted differently 
from the others. 

Then the eider brother's canoe landed first, and Sqfig,al's daughter 
stood near the basket. " Come hither, woman. Carry up my basket." 
Then she went to it and was going to carry it with the strings around 
her head. Sqag.al's daughter prevented her. She wished her to caiTy 
it the right way [with the straps around her breast]. When she cariied 
it, the weight made her stagger as she went up. She got into the 
house with it. How huge it wasl Afterwai-d they at once carried up 
the other things. 

After they had pulled up the canoe, the younger one's canoe also 
came to the shore. A big basket was in it, the strings on which were 
just like a knife. Mouse-woman stood near it. Then she called her 
mother-in-law from the place where she was carrying things up. 
"Come hither, woman. Carry up my basket." Then her mother-in- 
law came to her, and was about to put the basket strings around her 
head. But [the other] forbade her. And she did as she was told. 

When she started to carry it up the strings cut her head off. Her 
head lay at some distance. At once Mouse-woman took a whetstone 
out of her box, quickly got ashore, and put it between her head and 
her trunk, which were di-awing together. After she had ground her- 
self to pieces foam was piled up on either side. 

Now she let out her mother-in-law. At that time they came down 
in a crowd and got her. They did it because they were glad to see 
her. To kill her mother-in-law was the purpose for which Mouse- 
woman let herself marry the boy. A crowd of people carried the 
property up. Then she said to her husband: "Leave me. I married 
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you tx) restore youi' mother to life," At once, she pushed the canoe 
off and vanished downstream with the ciiirent. There was no trace of 
her left. 

After that the elder brother's wife lived as a (chiefs wife. Then 
she became pregnant, Sqftg.al's daughter did. She bore a boy. Again 
she was pregnant. She Imre another boy. [She bore seven boys,] 
There was one girl. 

SqSg.al'a children made their town at Qlatlo', opposite Metlakatla. 
Their mother and their sister lived with them. All eight went out to 
a beaver pond to hunt. When they had at length come to the lake, 
and had made a hole in one end of the dam, a stick was carried into 
the shouldei' of the eldest hy the fon^e of the current. He died there. 

Then they went away. And at midnight thej' came behind the 
house. Then they sent out the youngest and gave him the following 
directions:" '^Speak to our mother. And also -wafceh your elder 
brother's wife. She must be unfaithful to him. She must be going 
with another man. That is why our brother is [dead]." 

He went off, entered his mother's side of the house, laid his hand 
on his mother's head, and said to his mother: "The beaver dam 
drifted down upon my elder brother. One piece drifted into his neck. 
He dropped dead without speaking a word." Then she said: "Alas! 
my child," "Stop! we do not want him spoken of l)efore the people. 
Do not say a word." 

When she had wakened the people in tiie house by her exclamation, 
they asked her: " What made you say that?" and she said, "I dreamed 
of something ternble. I dreamed that a beaver dam floatetl into my 
eldest son and he dropped dead without saying a word. That was 
what made me cry out," 

After he had lain flat on the floor near his mother, and midnight had 
come, he heard some one talking with his elder brother's wife. When 
it was near daylight, they stopped whispering. Then he crept over 
to them. And as the man slept he cut off his head. 

After they had sat there in the woods for it while day came, and 
they went home. They had a real human he^id in their hands. The 
youngest bi-other put his head atH>ve the d(X)r. Out of it liiood oozed 
in drops. 

The chief's son [in Metlakahtia] was lost, and they were looking for 
him everywhere. They stopped inquiring for him. The town of 
Metlakahtia lay there. By and bj- a north wind began to blow. The 
sea surface froze, even to Q!ado'. They began to walk to and fro to 
eaeh other on the ice. 

Very early one morning a slave went to the town of Qlado' for 
live coats. "Enter the middle hoiisc," they .said to him. And when 
he went in blood dropped upon his feet. When he pushed the charcoal 
into the tire, he turned his head aiound from looking at the side oppo- 
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site the door. Above the door, to his astonishment, he saw tae head 
of the chief's son who had disappeared. He recognized him by the 
alialone-shell earrings he wore. 

He picked up the live coals and started away with them. When he 
came to the ice he threw the coals away. Then he returned. Though 
he had looked right at it, he did not believe himself. And he went 
in again, and again he put the coals into the fire. After he had looked 
about the house for a while he fastened his eyes upon it again. It was 
really the chief's son. Then he went away with the burning coals. 

When he was halfway back he also threw those coals away. He 
thought: "Imusthaye been mistaken." Then he went back again. 
He entered, and he put [fresh charcoal] into the fire. And as soon aa 
he had done so, he looked. It was truly he. He saw with his eyes. 
Then he started off with the biu-ning coals. 

Just outside he threw them away. At once lie ran off shouting. 
"The head of the chief's son who disappeared forever is stuck up in 
this house," he shouted out as be ran. As soon as they heard his voice 
from the town they did not delay. They put on their armor, shields, 
helmets. And . they ran to tight with war spears and bows and 
arrows. At once they fought with Sqtlg.aJ's children. 

She and her mother were the only ones from among her kindred 
who were saved. Her brothers, however, they destroyed. They (the 
two women) came to live in a branch house in front of a hill behind the 
town. She lived there some time with her daughter. Everj' evening 
she cried. They went to bed, and they continued to lie there. 

One day she offered her daughter in marriage: " DjInS'-fi-d, nalgu- 
ii-uls Ga'oax (Tsimshian words),"" A large creature came running 
in at the side toward the door, "1 will marry j-our daughter." 
"What will you do when you marry my daughter's" "Oh, bother! 
after I have married your daughter I will come out at one end of the 
town and eat them all up from the end. I will eat them all." That 
was Grizzly-bear. 

At once she said the same thing again: " PjInS'-S-A, djin&'-fi-d naigu- 
u-us Ga'oax." Something with crooked legs CAUie in. "I wili marry 
your daughter." " After you have married my daughter what will 
you do for us'S" "I will tip the towrt over by digging it up with my 
teeth." That was Beaver, 

"DjInS'-S-a, djm&'-S-a nalgu'-n-us Ga'oax," "What will you do 
after you have married my daughter?" "1 [will] nin into the water 
at the end of the town. Then they [will] take me into some canoe, and 
1 [will] make them quarrel. Then all the townspeople will kill each 
other." That was Deer. 

Still another time [she cried]: "Djlna'-afi, djinA'-fia naigu'-u-Qs 
Ga'oax."" Someone came in and stood there. He had a bow for 
a staff. Feathers were around it in one place. He held arrows with 
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it in his hand. He had a quiver on his back. He had dancing leg- 
gings. He had a gable-crowned hat. He did not say a word, "What 
are you going to do if you marry my daughter V He took a heavy 
atep with his right foot. The earth cracked. "Stop! stop! great 
chief, you are the one." Then the earth closed again. "Indeed, 1 
thought that you had your daughter for me." 

He took ofif his hat. He laid aside his quiver. He started off with 
only two arrows and his bow. He rolled a grizzly bear down from a 
steep place with his foot. There he also rolled down a deer and a 
beaver. Again he started off. He brought a post out on his shoulder. 
He put it into the ground, and without waiting, pulled it out. He 
went to the other side and did the same thing there, also toward the 
door, and on the other aide. There he let it stay. 

Again he went off. He brought out a wall post. In the rear of 
the house he stuck it in, in the other comer, on the side toward the 
door, in the corner opposite to that. 

He went off. He brought out a stringer. He put it up and, after 
he had moved it backward and forward a while, he took it over to the 
other side. . He put it up on the wall posts, too, and on the opposite 
side. There he let it stay. 

Again he went off. He brought a pknk out on his shoulder. He 
set it up on edge above the side opposite the door, and be rolled it 
over. By doing this again and again he completed half [of the roof]. 
He did the same to the other half of the roof. He filled up that, too. 

Again he went away. He brought out a wall plank. He stood it 
up, shoved it along, and one side of the front was filled. He treated 
the other side and the side opposite the door in the same way. He 
treated both sides of the house in the same way.^" 

The house was finished. He went away. He brought two white 
rocks. He rubbed them against each other and laid them down 
under the smoke hole. The fire burned continually. It wa,s never 
extinguished. 

After that his mother-in-law kept cutting up and bringing in moun- 
tain goats and grizzly bears. Afterward she cooked them. He took 
his quiver and his bow. He put on his hat, took up his wife, and 
went away with her. He was the son of One-who-goes-along-above 
(i. e., the moon). 

After he had lived with her in his father's house for a while he had 
a child by her. She bore a boy. Again she gave birth to a boy. 
[She gave birth to eight,] Again she gave birth. She gave birth to 
[two] girls. The eldest son was called "Puncher" {X.Atagi'a)." The 
youngest girl was called " On e-who-sucks -arrow -points -from -wounds." 
The next one he named "One-who-heals-the-place-wherc-the-arrows- 
strike," His grandfather called the eldest boy to him, took out his 
bones, and put stones in in place of them. He filled up all parts of his 
body with stones. 
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One daj' he gave ten slaves to the eldest. To the next he also gave 
ten slaves. He gave ten apiei.« to all eight. He made a row of 
houses for them, all sewed together with cedar limb^. On the hotixe 
front of the eldest he put the figure of a thlinder-bird. Oh that of 
the next one he put the figure of a sculpin. On that of the next he 
put the figure of a rainbow. On that of the next he put the figure of 
a killer whale. On that of the next he put the tigUr^ of a human 
being. On that of the next one he figured stars. On that of the next 
he put the figure of a cormorant. On that of the next he put the 
figure of a sea gull. To the eldest brother he gave a spear box. 
Along with it he gave an arrow box. He gave to all eight of them in 
the same waj'. Then he put two marten-akin blanket.^ around each of 
their two sisters. 

He sat in front of his grandchildren's town and called for them. 
Then they picked up their weapons and practised fighting each other. 
By and by one was shot. Then the elder sister went out and sucked 
the arrow out of him. The younger sister went thither, spit on her 
palms, and rubbed them on him. Immediately he was fighting among 
the ten. Both [of the women] walked about among them. They 
tried particularly to shoot them. Instead of penetrating, the weapons 
rebounded from the blankets. That was why he gave the blankets to 
them. Thus they turned out good [warriors], and he had them cease 
fighting. 

One day he began to let his grandchildren's town down. He pulled 
apart the heavy floor planks, looked down, and saw the houses of Met- 
lakahtlaand [the .site of] Q!ad5' among human beings. At midnight 
he let down the house of the eldest. When it struck the ground there 
was a sound of rattling planks. From the town of Metlakabtla one 
cried " Wa-a-a-a-a, ghosts are settling down". So he heard some one 
cry. He let down two of them. He let down three. 

The youngest received the following directions from his gi'andfather: 
"When you run away because they are too much for you put a wooden 
wedge having a drawing on it into the fire for me. Say to it ' Tell my 
grandfather.' " 

All that time the Metlakahtla people shouted "Wa-a-a-a-a, ghosts 
aie coming down." Eight had come down. It was wonderful to see 
smoke rolling from them in the daylight. In front of the town people 
walked about in crowds. They wore feathers in their hair. They 
longed much to see them. Then they sent a slave across in a canoe 
for live coals. They told him to go into the middle house, which had 
the figure of a thunder-bird on it. 

He landed in front and shoved bis coals into the fire. To his sur- 
prise he recognized Gii'oax there cooking parts of an animal. It was 
she whose sons they had killed. From rear to front gambling was in 
progress. Those watching the gambling stood about in crowds. He 
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looked on. She (i. e., Ga'oax) threw a fat piet^e of meat to him [say- 
ing]: "Here is some ghosts' foo<l for you to taste." 

He went out. Then he threw away the burning eoals and paddled 
across. He reached home, hut instead of eating the fat he carried it 
up. He entered his maiiter's house and said: "Say! did you kill 
Ga'oax t " At once they called all the town people, and they questioned 
one another: "Pidyou kill Ga'oax?" Some said "Yes;" some, "No." 
Some thought that nhe had got safely into the woods. 

While they were still in the house one, full of mischief," bitoif some 
of the mountain goat meat. They looked to see him drop dead where 
he stood. Presently he said: "Why, it passed into me all right. All 
of you taste it. Swallow it. This is human beings' food." 

One among them wiid: " Well! let us gamble with them. Then you 
can see whether Ga'oax got safely into the woods." With that inten- 
tion they went to bed, and next day, early in the morning, the town 
chief launched his canoe. The town, the chiefs and the middle-aged, all 
went. They went across. 

After they had landed there they went into the middle house, and 
those who were gambling put away their gambling sticks. At once 
they began gambling with these instead. The town chief started to 
gamble with the elder brother. But Ga'oax spread out grizzly bear 
skins arounJ the inside of the house. She and the young people 
began to give them food. 

'The elder brother was left-handed. He had laid the gambling-sticks 
down on that side. On the same side lay his l)one club. After gam- 
bling had gone on for some time he stopped the town chief, who was 
handling the sticks, "You are cheating me" [he said]. And he 
replied: "No, indeed; I am not cheating you." In spite of that he 
insisted upon it for a long time. After they had disputed for some 
time, the town chief threw tine cedar lark into his face. Then he 
struck him on the iiead with his war club. He killed him. 

The house was in an uproar. They picked up their weapons, and 
the Metlakahtia people as well. They began to fight. While the 
fighting went on the two sisters walked about among them. Although 
they were struck with the speai's, the latter always broke upon them. 
After the light had gone on for a while one had an arrow point brejik 
off in him. He was wounded badly. When he was about to lie down 
the elder sister sucked his wound and sucked it out. Then the other 
sucked it, spit upon her hand, and rubbed on the wound. Then he 
got up again and fought with them. 

The fight went on until the dawn of the next day, and continued 
then and the day after. Now they began to drive the people of 
QIado' back. When that happened the youngest brother ran over to 
the house, drew something upon a paitly used wooden wedge, said to 
it: " Carry the news to ray grandfather," and threw it into the tire." 
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Tben it at once came ioto the front part of the house and said: 
"Your grandchildren are beginning to he hard pressed." Now he 
looked down between the floor planks. To his sui-pnse his grand- 
children, who were lighting for revenge, were being driven back. 
The eldest brother was naked. He fought among them with his lists. 
When he struck one, he did not get up ^ain. He looked down 
upon all this. He turned around, went to get his .small, square box 
and, when he bad opened five boxes, one within the other, he took 
from the last something [shaped like skeins of yarn], covered with 
the sky and tied up with rope. After he had looked down for a while, 
he threw it down upon the people of Metlakabtla. Then their legs 
only were visible. At these they struck, and they killed all. These 
were called CI ouds -of -t he-Killer."' 

Although thiH ia the Het^ond story of the Skedans oeriee, it wae the first of them 
that I took down, my infomnant choosing to t«)l the Raven story last, and it in the 
Becond Haida story reirorded by me. In consequence, the fonn in which it appears 
is roii(rher than that of most of the others, and certain points will seem obscure 
at the first rp^ing. As noted in the text and translation, there are really two 
stories combined under one head. To the first the name properly belongs, and this 
may lie a real Haida story, but the second, "He-who-had-Panther-woman-for-hiH- 
mother," is a well-known Tsimshian tale. Nevertheless, my informant stoutly 
maintained that the slory was always told in this combined form. Probably, the 
common episode of the marriage of two chiefs' sons to women having supernatural 
power was the occasion for placing them together. The name given for Panther- 
woman, Simn'A'sAm, is Tsimshian. 

' The hawk here referred to is called skia'msm, or skia'makun, is described as of a 
bluish color, and is said to live on the higher mountains. Artistically, little differ- 
ence is made between this bird and the thunder-bird, and the two are sometimes 
said to be identical. The custom here referred to is presumably connected with the 
potlatch, though I did not hear of it elsewhere. 

' See the story of Raven traveling, note 40. 

'Sky blankets are worn by many BUpematural beings, but 1 have no notion what 
the Haida Lml^;ined them to reeetnble. 

'One slave was usually placed over all the otliers. 

'Ah is often the (tase in America, the sky is represented as a solid vault, which 
riHe» and falls at regular intervals. 

'The supernatural lieing who represenis and confers wealth. 

■' It was thought possible to af'complisb t^rtain things by the mere exercise of one's 
mind or will. 

'' See the fifth paragraph of the Btory. The important fact that tills hat had Iwen 
given to the girl's father as a bridal present was omitted from the original text. 

'This was what is commonly called a Chilkat blanket. Thedesign woven in it is rep- 
resented as able to speak. It is weary at being obliged to wait bo long to be completed. 

'" See the story of Raven traveling, notes 11 and 12. "Canoe Songs" or "Women's 

"Sea water was warmed and taken into the stomaih to dear thesjstem out bolh 
for one's ph}8i(al and spiritual welfare The following paragraph indicates tliat 
some of the storv has been omitted The slave either promised at this tune t<i 
reward Mink woman for her silence or met her beljre and engajred her help 
This is wh> after he whispered to her she exclaimed that what she had smelt was 
the blankets of the ten servants w bo had accompanied the i hief a daughter 
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''The word here uaeil, daflqa-iye'lg-a, was only employed by chiefs. 

''The eupernatural beings had old ehelle only. 

" This exclaniatioii Indicales the length of time he had been absent. 

" That is, all ten caiioeS were laHhed together by meanw of two long poles placed 
otie from bow to bow, another amidehlps. 

'•The wife of the younger Son was aa powerful that lie could not injure theiii. 

'' They came out alternately from either half of him. 

"Gada'-i, the word used here, le one oft«n employed In addressing d woniail of the 
upper classes. 

"The Haida supposed that supernatural beingd called tiuiOau beings "human aer- 
vonts" (sa'-idA gi'djats), "human slaves" (xa'-idA XAlda'flg.ats), or "common 
surface birds" (xa'-iLa xeti't gi'da-i). When he appears upon the ocean clothed in 
cumulus clouds people may go out fishing because it will then be calm. 

*> Urine was formerly uae<l for washin£. 

" I. e., the cradle. 

" My interpreter added the bracketed section to complete the story. Just such a 
shoal is marked upon the Admiralty charts, and perhaps it is the one here referred to. 

" Anciently the planks which formed the front and rear of a house were laid 
together upon the ground, fastened with twisted cedar limbs and raised all at once; 
in lat«r times the planks were run into slots cut in the timbers above and below. 
- " Like the shamans. Tlingit shamans were mnch respected by the Haida. 

^ Haida, Ldjlfl; see story of Raven traveling, note 6. 

**.Said to be an ancient form of salutation, 

" Small lines running crosswise of the gunwale. 

" Probably meaning " Who will marry the daughter of Ga'oax?" 

"In most of the stories containing this episode all of the beasts and all of the birds 
are supposed to have offered themselves and to have been refused. 

" He places a post in the proper situation, and, when he removes it, one never- 
theless remains there. So with the plank. Thus one post, one plank, one stringer, 
et«., multiply themselves so as to produce the whole house. 

" The word In brackets is e^d to be Tsinishian. 

" NAH-giu-gaoE, "One without ears," is the name given to a heedless fellow con- 
tinually appearing in stories. He is more especially one who bas no r^ard for the 
national beliefs. 

" The Sre is the commonest means of communication with supernatural beings. 

"Tia, the Killer, is the deity who presides over death by violence, and he apjtears 
or is heard by those about to be killeil. When seen he is headless, and from his 
severed neck blood continually flows. 
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ThK ONK ABANt)ONKI> FOR EATIN<! THE FLII'PKR Of A HAIR SEAL 

ITuld by John Sky of Those- buni-al-Skvdaiial 

He was a chief's yon. He was always in the back part of his 
father's house whittling. He did not care to eat an^'thing. [His 
father] owned the town of Metlakahtla. ' He was "town-mother."' 

Then someone in the town killed a hair seal. Then they cooked it 
and called the people in for it. And the father of the boy who sat up 
whittling went thither. All the town people went in for it. There 
they ate. 

As Hoon as they had stopped they carried some over to the chief's 
wife. When they brought it in a flipper lay upon the top. Now, he 
who sat up whittling looked down. Then he came down and called to 
his mother: "Come, give me a wash l>a.sin. Let me wash my hands." 
Then he said "Come, push that over to me," and he ate it. He ate it 
all and pushed [the dishj back. 

Now he (the chief) came in and said to his wife " My child's mother, 
come let me eat the hair-seal flipper I sent home." "My child has 
eaten that," she said to her husband. Fiom the high place where he 
was whittling he heard what his mother said. 

After she had said this to her husband, he did not say a word. 
Presently he said " Well, say that I want them to move from this 
place to-morrow." At once a slave went out and said, "To-morrow 
the chief says he is going to abandon his son." 

Then evening came and he (the boy) went to the wife of one of his 
ten uncles with whom he was in love. As he lay with her, she gave 
him the following directions: "When they are ready to start, I will 
get off to defecate, and dig amund with your feet in the place where 
1 sit. I will leave something for you there." 

His youngei- brother was just big enough to sit up. He also had a 
dog. 

When morning came the noise of their departure was heard. 
Then, when they were ready to go, he brought out his younger 
brother. He also took his dog, which he treated like his child. 
When they were ready to start, bis uncle's wife got off to defecate. 
She sat down behind the sea-weeds which were drifted ashore. As 
soon as she got in again, they started off. 

After the crowd of canoes had gone round the point, he went to 
[the place where his uncle's wife had sat]. Only a broken stick lay 
there. Then he dug around. He dug up a small box. It had ropes 
round it. He laid the box down near his younger brother, gathered 
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planks together, and made a house. He made it just large enough. 
When it was finished, he again sat down near his younger brother 
and untied the strings of the box. In it was a grease-box and two 
mussel-shells fastened together by a string, which he untied. To his 
astonishment he found burning coals within. 

He looked into the grease-box. It was half full of grease. Cran- 
berries were also in it, and ten salmon were on the l)ottoni of the box. 
He did not eat one of them. He kept them all winter for his younger 
brother. But he whittled continually. 

Then only one salmon was left with a small amount of grease and 
cranberries. His mind was greatly troubled. There was nothing for 
his younger brother to eat. He used to give part to the dog. That 
is why his food was nearly gone. , The last bits of the salmon, grease, 
and cranberries were nearly gone. By and by a small piece [of tish] was 
left, and he gave it to his younger brother along with all of the grease. 

In the evening he went to bed and wept, wept, wept. He kept 
thinking all night of how nothing was left for his younger brother to 
eat. Presentlj' his dog went out. It barked behind the house. From 
where he lay by his 3'ounger brother he rose quickly and at once 
seized his bow. While still in the house he wet the arrows with his 
mouth, prepared his Ik)W ready to shoot wheu outside, and stepped 
lightly in that direction. 

It was barking at something in the space between the roots of a 
cedar bent over toward the sea. After he had gone toward it for a 
while he saw nothing near it. It was barking at something in the 
gi'ound. When he stood over it [he found] that it was barking at 
something in a pool of water. To his surprise a .salmon lay in it. 
He speared it with an arrow. He twisted its neck off. 

He took it up, laid it down on a piece of board near the house, cut 
it open, and steamed its head, its backbone, its milt, and it« heart (?).' 
He gave it^ backbone and its head to his younger brother to eat. To 
the dog he gave its milt and its heart (?) to eat. He, however, ate 
nothing. 

They went to bed and at daybreak the dog was barking there again. 
Again he went thither with his bow and [found] it barking at some- 
thing in the water. Two salmon lay there. Then he speared them 
with an arrow. And after he had taken them to the house he steamed 
the two backbones, the two heads, the milt of both, and he gave 
them to his younger brothei- and the dog. He, however, again ate 
nothing. 

Next day it was barking there again. Then he got his bow. He 
wet the arrows with his lips ju.st outside. He went over and [found] 
three lying there. Kvery morning there was one more. Finally ten 
Uy there, and he speared them and pulled them out. He dmgged 
them out in a bunch and cut them open. He threw the gills away. 
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Those he liad obtained tht^ daj* Iwfore he split u secoiid time. This is 
why it happens that mainland chiefs cut fish open [instead of letting 
the women do it]. He was the one who started [that custom]. 

When it l>arked there the next day he stopped taking his !;k>w. He 
only look the arrows. Agam there was one more. Next day there 
was also one more. In this way the number reached twenty. Those 
he had cut open for the lirst time the day before he cut open farther. 
Then he split planks and hung them up there. He fixed a place over- 
head. Some food entered his belly for the Hrst time since they left 
him, for his younger brother now had enough to eat. 

The next day the dog barked there again. He went thither. There 
was one more than before. The day after one more was added. In 
that way the number reached thirty. 

Next day the dog barked there. He went thither, and again there 
was one added. The day aft«r one more was added, and the numbei' 
increased to forty. 

He and his j'ounger brother again wont to bed, and when day broke 
he heard the dog go out. After he had li.stened to its barking for a 
while [he found] that it was barking differently from the way in which 
it used to bark. After it had barked for a while it yelped differ- 
ently. Then he picked up his bow and two arrows and just outside 
wet them with his lips. Having his bow in readiness he walked 
slowly toward [the sound]. 

It was barking at something in the same pool of water, and he 
looked into it. He saw not a sign of anything. But it dug for 
something near the water. After it had done so for a while its teeth 
stuek fast in the roots, and after it had yelped a while they slipped 
off. Then [the boy] helped dig behind it. The dog dug along ahead 
of him, Ahl they d»g into the marks of salt water, and a salmon 
creek came to be there,* At that time a great shoal of salmon came 
up. He stood near them. Then he went away, collected the town 
people's planks, and split them up. He planed them. He made 
notches for ropes. All that time the salmon were coming steadily 
up. He made this for them. 

He stretched his arms on these. Each [of these horizontal pieces] 
was two fathoms long. Some were one fathom long [for uprights]. 
There were twenty poles of each sort. All had notches on the ends. 
Toward the top, which he worked down .small, he placed a design. He 
put figures of salmon thei-e. These parts were the Ig.aiyl'ngadadjl." 

While he was making this thing he never forgot his younger brother 
and the dog, they say. He cooked for them continually, and they ate. 
When he, had those things all together he went away and dug some 
roots. Then he came back, made a large lire of dead branches, and 
put them in. After it he split [twigs] with his teeth. After he had 
finished doing this, he shaped young and slender hemlocks so that they 
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should be flat on one side and rounded on the other. M'"hen he had 
finished he fastened th&se together. He had four horiM>ntal cross- 
pieces on each half of the gl'g.awai. On each half of the glgwA'ngida, 
too, he had three crosspieces. On each of the tg.aiyt'ngadadjl he had 
three crosspieces. He also split up pieces for the "wings" (weir). 
After that he put them together and finished all the same day. 

He went back of the house, cut piles, sharpened them, and put rings 
of bark around them [to keep them from splitting when they were 
driven into the stream bed]. Now he went into the water and drove 
piles into the place where the fish trap was to stand. Then he put the 
fish trap into the water. He fastened the horizontal pieces with twisted 
cedar limbs. He treated the glgwA'nglda in the same waj'. Now he 
stood up the Jg-aiylTigadadji in place. Out of it all he made something 
roundish.' 

After he had put the fish trap in place he gathered planks together. 
Then he split them in two. He also split some planks into poles. 
Then he enlarged the house. He set the drying frames for salmon 
over each other. He also put up the large poles (qla'idagilai). They 
had notches [to prevent the stimller k!ia'sAnai from slipping off]. The 
taxasga'gida lay beneath the ridgepole of the house (djansga'gida), 
itself supported front and back ))y the crossed house-timbers.' 

Although he used to eat, he was so busy working that he stopped 
doing so. Still he never forgot his younger brother and the dog. He 
fed them all the time. As soon as the fish trap and all things were 
finished, and day came, he went to the fish trap. He kept taking them 
(the salmon) out. As soon as he bad done so he strung them together. 
He finished ten strings and laid them in the water. Then he roasted 
some for his younger bi-other for that evening, and that night he 
remained awake. Again he kept taking them out. He strung up the 
same number an on the day before and let them lie in the water. All 
that time they never ceased to run, hu hu hu hu hu. Where had 
their hunger gone to? 

One day, when the house was filled and he had fully enough and had 
cut them up for more than ten nights, before he went out to remain 
awake, he roasted some for his younger brother by the fire. He took 
out more and more salmon. He came back, and the two rows of 
roiist«d fish which had been there were gone. Then he went over to 
his younger brother, cried near him, and went out to cut up the fish. 

When it was evening he again roasted some. Again ho had more and 
again he stayed up to watch. He took some out. He did it repeat- 
edly. When he went home what he had roasted had ^ain disappeared. 
Then he again wept near his younger brother and went out to cut up 
his fish. He cut up the fish and again remained awake. Now he had 
three rows of roasted fish. 

He took out still more .salmon. He came in, and lo! all was gone. 
Part of those above were also gone. Theu he called his younger bother, 
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and said: "Say! brother,' did you eat all the things I roasted?" "No; 
shortly after you went out someone came in, gathered them up in his 
hands, with those above, and put them into his mouth," " I thought ■ 
it was you." 

Now, he did not care about the salmon. Nor did he go out to cut 
up the fish. He felt badly. He sat waiting. He was going to watch. 
He wanted to see who this person was. In the evening he brought 
out his bow, spanned it, brought out two arrow-boxes, put one on 
the left side near the door, and sat over the right-hand one with 
his bow. 

After be had sat there in the dark for a while he saw two pieces of 
burning pitchwood side of the house. When they came around to the 
front of the house something wonderful entered and stood there. 
Something with fire burning in its eyes came in and stood there. 
After it had stood there for a while it gathered the roasted salmon 
together and swallowed all. After he had stood looking at those above 
for a while he gathered them also together and swallowed them. As 
he turned away from this he (the boy) shot him under the armpit and 
from the other side as well. That was Ga'ogila.* 

When he turned about he shot him repeatedly. He shot him 
repeatedly. When one arrow-box was exhausted, as the animal 
turned around, he went to the other also, and aft«r he had shot from 
it for a while midnight came and he went out. 

At once be pursued him. He stuck the arrows into hia quiver, and 
kept shooting him through his back and his breast. After some time 
had passed, lol he had passed to the other side of a mountain as 
quickly as if it had been thrown back fi-om him. Then he returned. 

He entered and took his yoimger brother on his knee. He also 
called the dog to him, and the latter licked his lips. Then he turned 
over the drum that had belonged to his father and placed it over his 
younger brother and the dog. And he went away. 

As he went he picked up the shafts of his arrows [which had fallen 
from the heads]. After he had run along for a while he heard a noise. 
Then he stood still. After he had listened for a while he heard a 
sound like that of a hammer. Now, he went in tliat direction. Lol 
some one was working out the inside of a canoe. Only the top of his 
head was visible. He looked at it fixedly. 

He walked slowly in that direction. His head entirely disappeared 
within the canoe while his hammer lay outside of the canoe. Then 
he reached for it and took it with him under a bunch of ferns near by. 
After he (the boy) had looked at him for a while he stood up in the 
midst of his work and looked about for something. He cleared away 
the chips. [The boy] was looking at him stealthily. 

He sat still and put his finger-nails between hia teeth. By and by 
he said: " My grandson, como to me. News of you has come. News 
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has come, {grandson, that they abandoned you because you ate the 
hair seal's flipper, which your father sent home from the feast. If it 
is you, come to me." 

He went out quickly and stood there. And he handed his hammer 
to him. At once he stepped out to take it. That was Master Car- 
penter " making a canoe. 

"Sayl go and get four l>ent wooden wedges. Put two rings of 
cedar hark in the front part of the canoe and two in the stern. Then 
your canoes will come apart." He was unable to make two canoes as 
he was trying to do, one inside the other, because his wedges were too 
sti-aight. 

He went to get the wedges, and while he was away the other bad 
already put rings on the canoe. He brought them (the wedges) along. 
Then he told him to put them in the bow and the stern. Then he 
began hammering on them. After he had busied himself going back 
and forth from one to another for a while, lol they started to sep- 
arate. After doing so for a while, he hammered them apart. He 
thought: "1 wonder where the salmon are for which he wants these." 
He did not think about his younger brother. Then [the man] said 
to him: "Now, grandson, come with me. You shall marry my 
daughter." 

Now he went with him. Wa, the smoke they came in sight of was 
like a comb. That was his town. He went with him into the middle 
house, which belonged to Master Carpenter. Between the screens, in 
the i-ear of the house, sat a wonderful creature, as beautiful as a 
daughter of one of the supernatural beings. Then her father said to 
her, " Chief-woman," my daughter, come and sit near your husband," 
At once she arose and sat down near him. 

After his father-in-law had given him something to eat repeatedly, 
evening came and she said to him, "Let us go out [to defecate]," "1 
do not know where they go out," Then she said to him, "Whyl do 
you not know where they go out?" She said to him, "I will go with 
you," It was evening, and she went out with him. She went sea- 
ward with him, and they defecated. They came in and sat down. 
Straight across from the town a drum sounded. 

His father-in-law treated him well. Every evening he went out 
with his wife, and the drum kept sounding there. He became tired of 
hearing it and once, after he had gone out and was seated with his wife, 
he questioned his wife, "Sayl why is that drum always beating?" 
"They are tiying to cure the town chief." Then he said to his wife, 
"Cornel let us go over and look." 

Then they came in, and she asked her father: "Father, do you own 
a small canoe?" "Yes, chief -woman, my daughter, one is lying down 
on the beach." Then two youths carried the canoe down on their 
shouldei's, but they (the man and his wife) walked. They got into it, 
and only the youths paddled, while he and bis wife sat in the middle. 
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They landed and pulled up the canoe. Then he and his wife went 
up and, when they saw him, the crowd of apectators standing in fi-ont 
of the house before the door opened up a passage for him, and he and 
his wife looked in. 

To his surprise the one he had shot sat doubled up over wooden 
bars which were fastened between ropes hung from the ridge-pole, 
touching the lower one with his feet and holding the upper one in his 
hands." The arrows stuck out of him all over. He was suffering 
greatly. 

After he had looked at him for a while, he thought: "1 wonder why 
the shaman does not see what is sticking out of him." Then one 
standing near him looked at his face and said: ^' I wish you could hear 
what the person standing here says, '1 wonder why the shaman trying 
to cure him does not see what is sticking out of him.' " The one who 
announced his thought was mind-reader among the Land-otter people. 
And a shaman from among the Land-otter people was trying to cure 
him. He did not see what was sticking out of him. 

By and by some one lose and spoke to him who offered the blankets 
in return for the cure. Then he went away with his wife, came home, 
and told her t« ask something of her mother. " Mother, have you 
any cedar-bark?" "Yes, chief-woman, my daughter." Then she 
gave him some. They dried it around the fire, went to work upon 
it, and pounded it up for cedar-bark rings. These were finished. 

Then they intended to bring him over. While yet in the house he 
bound himself [with the bark]. He bound his arms, the front of his 
body and his legs. Then they came and offered him ten moose-skins. 
Then they had him brought over. When he entered, the sick man 
was still hanging in the rear of the house. 

And, after he had gone around him for a while, he pulled the arrows 
out of his buttocks. As soon as he had done so he stuck them into 
the bands around his own arms. He suffered ceaselessly where he 
hung. Then he pulled them out from the other side of him and from 
his legs. He stuck them into the rings around his body and back. 
Then he picked him up and seated him on the floor-planks. So be who 
had been unable to sit up now did sit up. Then he asked for a pillow 
and laid him on it, Ahl he lay there comfortably. 

But, when he looked up, he beheld his (Ga'ogila's) daughter, who was 
wonderful to look upon. He beheld her. Then, picking the sick man 
up again, he made him lay his feet upon the lower cross stick and 
seize the upper one with both hands. Then he put the arrows Iwick 
into his buttocks and his side, so that he again suffered severely. 
Then he started away. He ceased looking at him, and they took him 
away on the canoe. 

After he came in and sat down two more persons came in and 
stood there. They offered him twenty moose-skins and two coppers. 
He refused them. Then they came to offer him all the things in the 
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town one after anotlier. But he kept refusing them. Now he saw 
that his mind had become tixed. His future father-in-law wanted to 
keep his daughter by means of the many things he owned. And, after 
he had refused the property, he offered his daughter in marriage. 

Immediately he turned around and started off. Then he again hound 
[bark] around himself. And they took him across. He entered and 
went round the man who wa.s hung doubled up. By and by, while he 
was doing it, he pulled the arrows out of his buttoeks, and he also 
pulled the arrow points out from the left side of his body. Then he 
took hold of him and made him sit up. He sat there; and, when he 
had finished pulling the arrow jwints out of his sides, back, and breast, 
not one was left in him. He sat up. 

Then he said to his daughter: '* Chief -woman, my daughter, rome 
hither and sit down near your huslmnd," He married the chief's 
daughter. At once Master Carpenter's daughter came over. Now 
he had two wives. 

After he had lived with his wives for a while, one day he lay abed. 
When the people went to bed again he was still there. Next day he 
did the same thing. His two wives said not a word to him. As he lay 
abed he wept. 

Then he (his father-in-law) asked his daughter:" "Chief-woman, 
my daughter, why does your husband lie abed? " Then she went to 
her husband and talked with him a while. And she said to her father: 
" He lies abed because he is homesick for his younger brother whom 
he left," "Now, chief-woman, my daughter, go away at once with 
your husband. You and your husband go and look for the canoe 1 
own which lies at the end of the town." 

Then they went there together. . They arrived. Only a wliale's 
head lay there. Then they went home. She said to her father: . 
"Father, there is onlj' a whale's head there." "That is it. (Jo and 
say to it 'Seaward, father's canoe.' " 

Lol it floated on the water. Hu hu hu hu hu, it was a big mnoe. 
Its edges were broad. They had cross lines. Then they put good 
food into it, launched another for Master Carpenter's daughter, and 
into it put good food. They filled it with cranberries, berry cakes, 
mountain-goat fat, all kinds of berries. Then they pulled the canoes 
alongside and started off. Both wives accompanied him. 

When they got near the town site he spanned his bow. He held 
two arrows in readiness. Then he jumped out of his canoe at a 
rocky point near the town, and he ran to his own house. When he 
entered he pushed off the drum which he had placed over his younger 
brother. The bones of his younger brother and the dog lay under it, 
held together only by their joints. 

And, when the canoes landed, he went down to them. He held his 
bow ready to shoot the daughter of Ga'ogila. Then she said to him, 
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"Do not kill us. We are going to look at your younger brotber." 
Then he stopped. 

They went up together and sat over liw younger brother. Ga'ogila's 
daughter took something out of her box and bit off the end of it. It 
was blue. Then Master Carpenter's daughter brought out a niat with 
edges like cumulus ploudw, and they laid his younger brother upon it. 
Ga'ogila's daughter spit under it many times. 

Then she told Ga'ogila's daughter to hurry. Her copartner in 
marriage " said to her: " Do so yourself, woman. Hurry your own 
mind." Then she pulled off the mat. He rose out of the place [where 
he had been lying]. The dog, too, waa glad to see him. 

Then they unloaded both canoes. There were plenty of canoe men. 
There were a crowd of those whom his fathers-in-law had given to 
him. And next day they enlarged the house. They finished a large 
house for him. The front was sewn together [in the old style]. 

In his house they ate nothing but good food day after day. When 
they were through eating deer fat, mountain-goat fat waa brought out, 
cut up, and distributed. They held this by the fire to roast. They 
ate it. 

One day they said'to their husband: *'(io and get digging sticks for 
us." Then he was glad. And he climbed a tree. He cut off limbs. 
He made them, and they were finished. The digging sticks he made 
while still in the woods were partly bloody looking [where the inside 
bark was reached]. When he came in with them, instead of being 
pleased, they laughed at him and said, "Get a real digging stick like 
father's." He went away again and used cedar limbs. Those the women 
also rejected. He got all sorts of sticks. He was unsuccessful. Then 
he got the side shoot of a yellow cedar. He finished it roughly on 
the spot. Then he brought it hotat and worked it up. The women 
said to him: "Make the lower part red; make the upper part blue." 
They were hung in the rear of the house. The upper ends were 
made like round knoba. 

Next morning they ate. The crowd of people was like stirred up 
salmon eggs. The young people played with his wives. But he said 
nothing. Then the two women put the digging sticks on their shoul- 
ders, but they did not take baskets. 

Then he also went with them. The clams were shooting water. 
And he said, "Dig right here." When the women went there, he 
heard them laughing, and they made him ashamed. But, after they 
had moved about for a while, they separated and started inland. Then 
they stood still opposite each other at the ends of the town. They 
ran their digging sticks into the ground. When they pried up they 
made the town larger than it was before. They l>rought up his 
father-in-law's village. * 
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Lo and beholdl people walked about in front of the town in great 
numbei"s. He waa "town mother" in his father-in-iaw'a town. His 
wives were two. Next day they ^ain went down on the beach. 
When he spoke to them as before they laughed at him. They made 
him ashamed again. 

After they had gone along for a while they struck their digging 
sticks into the ground. They dug out two whales, and the town 
people went down and eut them up. Next day they went down again. 
Again they dug two out. They went down for five days in succes- 
sion and dug out ten. On each aide they dug out five. 

He wore ornaments of twisted copper wire coiled round his legs. 

The chief's son gave five whales to the town people. Next day they 
cut them up. But he left fi\'e. They were all fastened to his house 
with ropes. The sea-gulls eating the whale meat lying around looked 
like smoke. 

Then he took his bow and arrows, and after he had looked at them 
for a while, he shot a small sea-gull. He shot it through the head. 
Now he brought it in, split it open at the tail, and skinned it. He dried 
the skin. When it was partly dried, he got into it. He walked about 
on the tloor-planks with it. Then he stretched his wings to fly. He 
flew out. He left the town behind. His wives, too, <lid not have a 
trace of him. 

He flew up into Nass inlet, they say. Then he looked aliout for the 
place where bis father's town was located. They were vainly trying to 
catch eulachon with fish-rakes. In the canoe belonging to his father's 
slaves was only one tish. Then he took it up with his l>eak; one of 
them saw him and said: "Alas! he has carried off my eulachon." 
They looked up at him. They saw around his leg the thing that used 
to be around the leg of the chief s.80n whom they abandoned. 

Then they paddled off and landed bow first [in their haste]," The 
chief's son whom they had abandoned had become a sea-gull. He had 
flown about among them. This is what they said. Then his father 
and his mother turned around from the lire, and, when they had 
stopped crying, he (the father) said to the slaves: "To-morrow go to 
dig for the bones of my child," 

Now the slaves went away, and, after they had gone down with the 
current for a while, they found decayed pieces of whales floating about 
upon the water. When they had gone on farther, they found two 
whales. After they had looked along a while for a place to hide this, 
they left it theie. In Nass inlet they were starving in the period 
before the eulachon become thick. They left it until later." 

They went away from it and came in sight of their master's town. 
The town had become largei'. In front of the houses were crowds of 
people. They were boneless with astonjshment. Only the man in 
the stern paddled along. 
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He (the (:hief) came out. Lo! four of his father's slaves were com- 
ing. Then he went in and spanned his l)ow. He also took four arrows. 
He came out in a rough manner. He was prepared to shoot at them, 
but the daughters of Ga'ogila and Master Carpenter seized him by the 
shoulders. "Stop! let them land. Let them come into j'our house. 
It is also well for you to let them go again." Then his two wives took 
his bow from bim. He remained standing in the .same place. 

When they landed he went down to them and said: "Ail four of 
you come ashore. After you have taken off your clothing, come up 
with me." So they stripped there and went up with him. And he 
had them sit down at one side of the house and gave them food. 
When the food was almost conaumed he gave them some whale to 
eat. They ate it ravenously. He had them strip because he was 
afraid they would take some [food] home. 

When they started off, one of them was so bent over as nearly to 
touch the ground. Then he went over to bim and asked him, "Say! 
why do you walk so bent over?" and he replied, " Chief, 1 act that 
way because I am too full," And when he (the head slave) was ready 
to stai-t, he gave him the following directions: "Say! do not touch 
the rotten whale which is floating about. I shall watch it." Then he 
said to them: "Say that you could not find my bones." 

Then they started off and landed in the night. And they said: " We 
could not find the bones." Then his parents wept. When they 
stopped, they went to sleep. [That night] to their surprl-je the child 
of the head slave began to cry. He cried as people do when things 
are lodged in their throats. Then the chiefs wife asktd to have him 
hande<l to her, and she held him on her knee. She put her finger into 
his mouth and found something. Then they looked at it. They did 
not know what sort of thing it was. 

[The head slave] said: " I wish you could see what kind of house he 
lives in. What used to be your town has become larger. His two 
wives brought out the town. They dug it up, and they also dug out 
ten whales. Five are still floating there where they were fastened," 

Then, although it was midnight, the chief told them to put wood on 
the fire, and they went out and called in the people. Immediately 
they <ame in. Then, after they had consumed one salmon with the 
few last ci-anberries, [he said]: " I wish you to hear what 1 think. 1 
think you should go toward j'our son whom 1 left and to whom 1 
will give this town." And all the town chiefs thought it good. 

Then his ten uncles planned like this: they would offer their daugh- 
ters to him in marri^e. Their fathers were going to make marriage- 
gifts to them. Next day the town v as broken up. Hu, hu, hu, hu, hul 
the canoes that they launched were lai^e. They painted up his uncles' 
daughters. They paddled the canoes along together with planks laid 
across the tops of them, on top of which thej' had their daughters sit. 
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After they bad gone along with the tide for a while they came to 
where the decayed whale-meat was floating. They landed, steamed 
some, and ate it. Then they gave some to their daughters, who sat 
in the canoes. But the daughter of the youngest uncle had not had 
her face painted. Because she was [considered] good for nothing, he 
left her so. Then he gave her a small piece of the inner layer of the 
bark of the hemlock. He told her to chew part, and she did. 

Then they went on and came in sight of the town. It was most 
wonderful to hehold. The whales floated about it. But as soon as 
the chief discovered them he got his bow. Then his two wives spoke 
to him, and be stopped. 

They stopped in front of him, and a good looking woman went 
shoreward tirst. He told her to open her mouth. Her mouth smelt 
strong and he refused to have her. He refused all nine in the same 
way. Now the youngest got off. She opened her mouth, ft smelt 
clean, and he smiled, and let her come in with him. 

When they landed [his father] gave the town people to his son, and 
they made their homes on each side of those who wers already there. 
Now he gave five whales to those who had just come in. The next day 
they went down and cut them up. They ate these ravenously. 



After some time had passed one started out from the town to hunt 
with dogs. After he had been hunting for some time his dog barked 
at something. Then he went near it, and lol his dog was barking at 
a grizzly bear. 

Then he went to him. He threw him into his den. His wife .sat at 
home. He was thrown against her breast. Then she dug up the 
earth for him, and put him in the hole, leaving only his cape outside. 

Now he (her husband) came in and asked her: " Where is the human 
being I threw in to you ?" " Here is the only thing you threw in to me, 
which I tore in pieces." Then he again went after him and could not 
find him. And again he asked her, but she [said she] did not know. 

Now, at daybreak, he went hunting. He carried a big basket, and 
his wife let out his thread of life. " it ran out irregularly. Then she 
let him (the man) out 'and gave him something to eat, and they lay 
down together. When it began to jerk again, she pulled up a plank, 
put him under, and sat on top. 

He entered. There were a few crabs in the bottom of the basket. 
He used to fill it, hut now it was different. He came in and sat down, 
but he did not know why he came home empty." Next day she again 
fastened the thread upon him, and he started off. But, while it was 
unrolling, she cut it. Then she let the man out and married him. 
And she showed him the trail upon which her husband used to hunt, 
explaining everything. 
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Next day he took the luLsket and went inland. After he had gone 
up for a while, he came upon a lake in an open upace. In the middle 
of thin was a shoal. Now he swam over to it and put crabs into the 
basket. When his basket was full he went awaj'. His wife was very 
glad to see him, >>ecause his basket was full. Helived with her a while. 
All that time he continued hunting in the same way. 

By and by she became pregnant. She gave birth to a boj'. She 
became pregnant again and bore another \K>y. She had two. Now 
he worked harder. By and by he stopped getting crabs and hunted 
hair seal. 

One time he gathered them for four nights so that there were many 
and prepared to go away. Then she gave him the following directions: 
"When you hunt, leave some for my children. 1 will sit waiting at 
the upper end of the inlet." And she said to him: "Do not talk with 
another woman." She gave him a small water-tight basket in which 
was soQie water, A bawk feather also floated in it. Then she said to 
him: " Do not trifle with other women. In this 1 shall see it. When 
you have iinished eatinsr, drink from it." So she directed him," . 

Then he went away from her and came to his father's town. And, 
after he had sat near a water hole behind it for a while, his mother 
came thither. Then he told her who he was. His mother went home 
crying. Then his father spread out a Gl' na-g. a' da-skin *° he owned for 
him, and he walked [into the house] upon it. 

Then they made a bed for him and be lay down there. They kept 
trying to get him to eat something. He did not eat. By and by two 
went with him, and he bunted. He speared hair seal. When the 
canoe was full he started for the inlet. Instead of objecting, those 
with him looked on in silence. 

When he came to the end of the inlet there sat a grizzly bear. 
Then those who were with him turned their' backs to the bear (pad- 
dling in the opposite direction), but, after he had paddled for a while 
facing her, he got off. Then he went to the grizzly bearand satdown 
near her. The two young grizzly bears were glad to see him. They 
licked him. 

He went down to the canoe and threw off a hair seal. Then he 
went away. And after many nights had passed he went hunting 
again. The same ones were with him who had been with him before. 
And he .■speared hair seal. When the canoe was full they made a 
camp fire, and he steamed the hair seal there. Then they put it into 
the canoe and went into the inlet again. When they had almost come 
to land those with him again jaddted in the opposite direction. 

Again he got off and sat near the gi-izzly bear. The young ones 
licked him. Their mother, however, did not look toward him. After 
he had sat near her for a while, he stood np, threw off a hair seal, and 
went off by c^noe. 
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But one time he went for water for hitui^elf. At that time he went 
with the one he used to be in love with. Then he went home. 

After some space of time had passed he went hunting again, cooked 
some hair seal, and went into the inlet. Now, differently from the way 
she used to act, the hair on the back of lier neck stood straight up. Then 
his companions said to him: "Let us go back. The hair on the back 
part of her neck stands up, differently f i-om the way in which it used 
to be." Still he paddled on. He landed and sat near her. She did 
not look toward him. His children, however, were glad to see him. 

After he had sat there a while, she went to him and threw him 
about. As she did so she tore his limbs off. Then the cubs quickly 
went at their mothet and tore her to pieces. Then they felt sorry on 
account of their mother. They acted »s dogs do when one puts medi- 
cine into their noses. Then they went away. 

Now, just as some people were starting a camp fire, [the cubs] came 
and killed thorn. They went away again, and they killed .-iomo others. 
And, while they were continuing to do this and were traveling about, 
they came and sat behind some piiople who had lighted a fire, and a 
woman's child cried. Then she said to it: "Do not cry. Your 
uncle's children might come and destroy us." LIiMjn hearing those 
things they went away. 



This island was once ail covered with grass, they say. Woodpecker 
was traveling about upon it. He had no feathers. And in the middle 
of the islands stood a lai-ge tree without I»rk, on which he began 
bammeiing. Now, after he hoA done this for a while, something said to 
him: "Your powerful grandfather says he wants you to come in." He 
looked in the direction of the sound. There was nothing to be seen. 
And when something .said the same thing to htm again, he looked 
into a hole at the foot of the tree and [saw] an old man sitting far 
back, white as a sea gull. Then he entered. 

. The old man looked into his small l>ox. After he had pulled one 
box from another four times he took out a wing-feather. Wa-a-a-a," 
And he also -stuck his tail into him and dressed him up. He made 
him red above, and he said to him: " Now, grandson, go out and start 
life anew. This is what you came in to me for." Then he went out 
and flew. And, as he wai going to do in the future, he took hold of 
the tree with his claws and hammered on it.'* 

There was a man of the Flagle clan, a great huntflr. For a whole 
year lie was unsuccessful. His name was Gats." He had two dogs. 
One day he saw a bear. He took bis bow to shoot it. Then the bear 
turned Imck and took hold of the man and carried him to his den. 
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After they reached there he gave the man to hi-s wife, who hid him 
between her legs. 

The bear went hunting ^rnin. When he returned he asked his wife, 
"What became of the man whom I caught?" She replied, "I think 
you did not bring a man; you only brought his belt. Here it is." 

Every time when the he-bear went hunting she took the man out of 
his hidingplace, and he became her lover. The two dogs had returned 
to the village. The people followed them, discovered the bear, and 
killed him. Then the she-bear married the man. They had a child. 
- One day Gats recalled his friends, and he asked his wife to let him 
return to his own village. She agreed and said: "I am going hunt- 
ing all the time, 1 will go and give food to my child." Then Gftts 
returned to his own village, where he had left a wife. But I)efore he 
returned the bear told him not to !<x>k at hi.s former wife, else she would 
kill him. 

One day the man went hunting with his two sons. On the hills he 
met the bear. He went to meet her, and gave her some food. The 
people were afraid to accompany him on his visit to the hear. When 
she saw him approaching she raised her ears and was glad to see him. 

One day he went to a pond to fetch some water. While doing so 
he met his former wife and smiled at her. Then he went hunting and 
caught many seals. In the evening he went up the hill to meet the 
she-bear. Then her eai's weie turned forward like those of an angry 
hear. She jumped into the water before the man had reached the 
shore, attacked him, and killed him and his two sons. 

Like the preceding, thisBlory is compound, there being in reality three distinct 
tales. The finit and longest is that to which the title properly t)elongs, and the 
main tlieme, the story of the person abandoned to die who was supernatiirally helped 
and became a great chief. It is popular from Yakutat bay to the Columbia river. 
The eecond part, the story of the man who married a grizzly bear, was appended 
because the hero is said to have belonged to the same town as the principal char- 
acter in the first part. It is a favorite Tslmsliiati story, and is referred to for the 
or^in of the secret societies. Another version, obtained by Professor Ek>as from 
Charlie Edenshaw, chief of tlie StA'stas, is appended. The concluding section, tell- 
ing how the woodpecker obtained its brilliant plumage, seems to be altogether out 
of place here, but my Informant asserted that It has always told in this connection 
at Skedans. It is the only part of the story manifestly Haida. 



' There were many towns in Metlakahtla narrows, but this is Qa'loqii'ti, said to have 
been the name given to Metlakahtla proper, where the modern town stands, 

' That is, the town chief. 

'Milt is probably what the word q!ii'd}i refers to. It was said to be "white 
stuff found in some salmon instead of roe." The translation of klo'egul as "heart" 
is somewhat doubtful, 

' The dog dug up a salmon creek. 

* It is difficult to follow the old man's descriptions, but the accompanying diagram 
shows how my interpreter illustrated the construction of this fish trap to me. 

The trap is seen to be triangular with the apex pointing upstream. The two 
udes of the triangle next this apex form the trap proper or gi'g'awai (a). The 
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third aide ia flush with a weir running to the bank of the stream on either Bide, the 
two parts of which are called the i.ia'-i (b) or "wings." Entrance, to tlie trap is 
pven between two slanting sections ealleil the g^gwA'ngida (<■), whieli are far apart 
at the lower end, bnt almost fotiie together at the upper. The remaining sections on 
either aide of the gigwA'flglda which close the trap are called Jg.aiylflgadadii (d). 



Fro. 2 



-flBii ol laixesal™' 



were made one fathom higher than the other parts, and were painted on the upper 
section on the aide downatream. In construction, posta were driven into the stream 
bed along these lines and horizontal pieces laid between and secured with cedar 
limbs. The salmon in their course upstream were led along by the "wings" to the 
opening between the fg.aiyl'flgadadji, forced their way through the apex into the 
space above, and were unable to get farther or to return. 

*Thefg.aiyt'i1gadadji looked roundish. 

'Thedrying frames were constructed aa illuatrate<l in the diagrams on p. 181), the 
first of which represents the frame looking from above, and the secon<l, one end. 
There were two such frames in each smokehouse, each occupying one side. The 
slant of the up)>er poles accompanies the slant of the roof. The position of the lires 
ia also marked. .Smokehouses in town were without any smoke holes, as they were 
not occupieil as dwelling places, while the smoke holes at camp were covered when 
they began to dry fish. Boards were alao placed above the Are in order to spread tlie 
heat out and facilitate drying. The Klia'sAnai actually extended over all three 
sections. 

' i_a, the word used here, nan not lie literally translated for want of an equivalent. 
It is only used when addressing a brother, sister, or very near relation. 

' i learned nothing more about this supernatural being than what is containe<l in 
this story, except that it was said to be like a bear. Tlie word is Bellabella. 

'*8ee story of Raven traveling, note 54. 

" Q!oI-djat is somewhat difficult to render. It is the feminine of one word for 
chief, qlol, V)ut " chief tainesa " would convey a false impreasion, because it is associ- 
ated with the idea of the exercise of a chief's power by a woman. A q!ol-djat was 
not one ifho exercised the power of a chief, but a woman who belonged to the ranks 
of the chiefs, whether she were a chiefs wife or a chief's daughter. 

" Supporteil by ropes, because he was too full of arrows to rest upon the ground. 

"A man always communicated with his father-in-law and his mother-in-law 
through bis wife. 

"The Haida word used here is the same as that for "one," and appears to mean 
" oneness in clan," since to marry the same man both had lo belong to the opposite 
clan. One of my interpreters said that this term might also be applied by a man to 
the husband of his wife's sister. 

" Canoes were brought to land stem first unless the occupants were in great haste. 
Among the many things the supernatural beings were suppoaeil to do in an oppo- 
site manner from men was to land bow first. 

"The Haida at this point is somewhat obscure. 
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"Every animal and every human being ia eupposed to be provided with a "threat 
of life," an idea not found elsewhere in America so far as I am aware. Lib, thi 
word used here, ia also applied to threads of mountain sheep wool. Another name 
wa'nwa-i, is given in the story of How ahining-heavens caused himself to be born. 

■* A person's luck in hunting would be destroyed by his wife's unfaithfulness. 













"See the story of Supematural-l(eing-who-went-naked. 

'""Bometbing-white," name given to the skin of some mainland animal obtained 
in trade by tht; Haida. 

" Meanin;; " How pretty it was! " 

" In the Masaet version of the 'Raven story, Baven tells Woodpecker to go to the 
(lead tree whlcli is to be his grandfather. 

"FromTlingitKatsl. 
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Sacred-one-standino-and-movino, Stone-ribs, and Upward 

ITuld by John Sky ol Tho!ie-born-at-3ke<lBlis| 

In Seslion-town ' one began to bathe for supernatural power. All 
sorta of weak thingfi came through him [making him worthless]. He 
stayed with his eight younger brothers and his mother. 

By and by his younger brothers disappeared. It was not known 
whither they had gone. Morning came and his mother wept. Again 
when day broke she wept. One day, when she stopped crj'ing, she 
said: " My eldest boy is as if he did not exist. When morning comes 
my mind is alwaj-s the same " {i. e. , without gladness). 

After she had said this to him for some time he got tired of hearing 
it and said to his sister: "Sister, pour salt water into the box my 
mother owns so that I may bathe in it." Then she put on her belt. 
She laid her mother's stone box down neai- the door and poured water 
into it. 

Then her brother crept Over tO'4t and just managed to crawl into it. 
After he had stayed in it for a while he could not keep his buttocks 
under water. Then his sister presse-d down on his back with the poker 
which lay near the tire. After she had pressed down upon him for a 
while she took away the sticJt. There was a small depth of water over 
bis back. Now she pressed him down again, and, when she removed 
it from him, his back was well under the water. Then he broke the 
sides of the box by stretching. 

And again he called to his sister: "Sister, pour some water into 
another of your mother's boxes." Then she again poured some into 
one. He got into it and stretched his knees out in it. He broke that, 
too, at the joints. 

And again he called to his sister: "Sister, pour some water into 
another." Then he broke that also at the joints. He did the same 
thing to another one. He broke four with his knees. 

Then he went into the sea. After he had remained there for a while 
something just touched him. He reached for it. He seized the tail 
of a flounder. -Now he called to his sister: "Sister, roast and eat 
this." 

And after he had l>een in the water a while longer something again 
touched him. He reached for it. He seized half a halibut and threw 
it over to his sister. Then he said to his sister: " Roast that. Do not 
steam it." 
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He seized a porpoise tail and a white poi-poise' tail. After he had 
taken all kinds of sea animals he also threw up a whale's tail. And 
he said to his sister: "Steam that one however." 

After he had heen in the water a while lontrer somethinjf touched 
him. He reached for it. He felt nothing. And, when the same 
thing happened again, he grasped farther away. Then his hand 
nearly slipped off from [the something], and he seized it in both hands. 
When the something had pulled him out of Skidegate inlet he tried 
to stop at Tjg.a'-ixa,' but then something cracked at the bottom of 
the island. He held something nice which was almost transparent, 
and put it around his head. That was r>g.o'tg.o-g.ao* (the hair of him 
who tries the supernatural powers of men). 

After he had put it around his head he swam up the inlet. He 
swam in front of Gu'Jga" and passed over to Xa'na,' The water 
was shallow and broad like a lake, and he traced a channel in it with 
his hand and remained at its mouth. 

After he had remahied in the water for a while something came 
walking toward him, making a booming sound as it advanced. Some 
one stood on the shore opposite him. On the right .side he held a 
knot and a branch of g.odafixo'sgi.' On the other side he carried a 
piece of conmion seaweed and some kwe'aogia'g.adafi.' 

" Come hither, gmndson." At once he went to him. Then he aaid 
to him: "Now, grandson, turn your breajit (or 'face') to me." 
Immediately he turned bis breast to him. He struck him with the 
knot. It was uii when something is rubbed into line pieces. And he 
struck him with the g.odAnxo'sgi. It became like the other. Then 
he said to him: "Now, grandson, turn your back to me." And so he 
did. He struck him with the kwe'aogia'g.adafi. He did not feel it. 
Then he struck him with the seaweed. He nearly knocked him over. 
Far off he recovered his balance." 

" Wait a while, grandson. We will wrestle with (lit., " feel ") each 
other," he said to him. " Now, grandson, let us try each other." And 
they laid hold of each other. After he (the man) had shoved him 
about he almost thi-ew him down. Then he turned away smiling, 
" Grandson, yours has more strength. Swim down the inlet." 

He went along; he went along and presently swam ashore at 
Sealion-town. Then he dried himself by the tire and went to bed. 
After he had l>een in bed for a while, and day had begun to break, he 
went out. 

Then he followed an indistinct trail. After he had gone along for 
a while, he saw a shrew' trying vainlj' to cross an old log. Then he 
put her across and kept his eyes upon her. She entered a bunch of 
ferns lying some distance away. 

Now he went to it. He moved it aside with bis hand. To his 
astonishment there was a painted house front there with the planks 
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sewed tog'ether. And she said to him, "Come in to me, grandson. 
News has come that you want to borrow aomething of me." 

Then she bunted in her box. She bit off part of something for bim. 
'.'Now, my son, here it is." And .she said to him: "When you get 
home and go up to Gu'Jga lake, take along your bow. There you will 
shoot a m&llai'd. Blow up its stomach and put its grease into it. 
1 know that what destroyed your younger brothers lives there. You 
are going to restore your younger brothers. Eat some [of the 
grease]." 

He went home and entered the house. After he had remained seated 
there for a while, he went to bed. And next day early in the morn- 
ing he went up to Gu'Jga lake.'* Male and female mallards" were 
there. They were pretty. He prepared his bow and shot just over 
the head of one of them. It fell as when something is dropped. Then 
be got it ashore, made a tire for it, plucked and steamed it. He saved 
its entrails. 

Then he went down upon the beach and picked up a big clam shell. 
Then he steamed the duck and put the duck grease into the clam shell. 
He took out the duok meat to eat. Then he put a [hot] stone into the 
duck grease. At that time the duck grease boiled over. All the 
things that live in the forest said: " Be careful! the duck grease might 
spill. " Thus they made him ashamed. He did not eat the duck meat. 
When the duck grease settled down, he put it into the entrails. 

This in why, when the earth quakes, the Raven people tell [himj to 
be careful of the duck gi-ease. They say so because Saci"ed-one- 
stand ing-and -moving was a Kavcn. 

Then he went awaj'. He saved the feathers and the duck giease. 
And he came home. Then he went to bed. 

When next morning tore itself, he went to Gu'Jga, took two irhildren 
thence, and went into the woods at the end of Sealion-town. When 
he came to the lake, he looked about, pulled up two cedars entire, 
fastened them at the butt end with twisted cedar limbs, did the same 
at the top, and held the two trunks apart by means of a stick. He 
laid it in the lake, bound the legs 'of the two children, and placed them 
between." 

When they moved, a wa'sg.o" came out on the surface in the space 
between. Then he knocked out the stick and bis head was caught, but 
he pulled [his trap] under. The cedar came to the surface broken as 
when something is thrown upward. 

Then he went home and stood up the dead children with the pole in 
front of the house. He kept them for the next day. And again he 
went thither and took the two children. After be bad looked around 
for a while, he pulled out a lai^e two-headed cedar, stump and all. 
After he had split it, a wren jumped around him chirping: "Tcld 
tcl6, ray s 
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Tlien he went to get it, pulled out its sinews, spliced them together, 
and fastened the butt end and the top with theui. And he put it ail 
into the watev. After the children iiad been again suspended above it 
for a while, the wa'sg.o came up and got them. Then he knocked out 
the cross i^tick and he (the wa'sg.o) carried it down. After he had 
carried it down, he floated up dead with it. Then he went to him and 
puUed him out. 

He pulled him up on tlie shore and was going to cut him on the top 
of his head when it thundered. It also lightened. And the same 
thing happened when he started upon his back. But, when he started 
at the lower part of his hack, nothing happened, and he cut him open 
along the belly. His younger brothers' bones burst out from it. 

Then he fitted together his younger brothei's' bones and spit the 
medicine Mouse-woman" had given him uiwn them. Immediately 
theygotup. And then he said: "Sit down where you u.sed to." They 
were glad to see each other. 

After they had been there for a long time one disappeared. The 
next day another disappeared. All eight «f them disappeared in the 
same manner, and he felt sad. 

Then he went to Gu'lga, passed along to the point on the side toward 
the upper end of the inlet, and to his surprise heard the buzzing of 
distant conversation on the other side. Then he pulled off the ribbon 
with which he used to tie his hair and threw [one end of] it across. 
Upon this he walked over and [found] a crowd of spectators at the door 
of the middle house, in which people were talking. Then he passed 
through them and looked in. 

In the rear of the house a certain thing hung, under which one lay 
face up. Out of it flames played at intervals. Jt was sizzling there. 
While he looked on the person was driven out by the fire. The super- 
natural beings filled the whole space in the rear of the house. 

After he had sat there for a while, one stood up. He said: "Get 
Stone-ribs, and settle him under it (the earth) forever." He heard 
what they said. By and by one went out. After a while he came 
back, and they asked him: "Is he coming?" And he said: "He is 
near," 

Presently he came in. Like a son of one of the supernatural beings, 
he wore a copper coat. He also had on a marten-skin coat. And as 
«oon as he had entered he lay under [the fire]. It was burning upon 
his breast. Out from it sparks went. 

A certain one stood near the door and another on the other side. 
In the rear of the house sat his mother, Djila'qons. The one standing 
on the side toward the door said: "They are talking about it. They 
are talking about it,"" The one on the opposite side also said: "The 
supernatural beings who talk about the places which they are going to 
inhabit in the future also talk about this." 
17137- No. 29—05 13 
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burning, his sister gi'eased [his skin] with the duck grease. His 
mother put feathers upon it. 

By and by one night was counted for him. Then the supernatural 
beings fastened their eyes upon him. Lo, another night was about 
to be counted for him. At this time the supernatural beings talked 
about the places where they were going to settle. They divided them- 
selvesup. At that time one among them stood up. Hesaid: "Where 
is the sister of the supernatural beings, Woman -people-want- to- have, 
going to have her place?" "I do not know. I do not know. 1 ghall 
have my place with my children a little way behind the chiefs among 
the trees.'"" 

By and by, when day began to break, they were looking on. Pres- 
ently the Raven called. It was daylight. But then they di-scovered 
him enter and lie down under it." Then he came to have his place 
under it (the island). 

Then they went for Fast- rainbow -trout'" and Marten. And they put 
a string on him (Fast- rainbow-trout) and sent him up with it. Then it 
was not long enough. He spliced .hemlock roots to it. Marten went 
down with the lower end." 

Now the supernatural beings separated, leaving the town of X.A'i- 
na'' for the various places they had already talked about settling in. 



Now Stone-ribs traveled about upon this island. After he had trav- 
eled for some time he entered the house and said to his mother: 
"Mother, toward Cape G.A'nxet" some one calls for me, weeping." 
And next day he went about upon this island hunting birds. He went 
about upon it as one does upon something small. 

And again he said to his mother: "Mother, she calls, wailing for 
me as if she would never cease." Then he said to her: " 1 will go and 
helpher," And she said to her son: "Don't, chief, don't; they might 
call j'ou skA'mdal."" "That is all right, mother; I am going to help 
her." " 

Then, very early next day, he started off again, passed Qla'dASg.o,'* 
went around Skedans point, and came to Broken-shells-of-the-super- 
natural- beings. At that time ho took quicker steps. Then he ran over 
to Village-that-stretches-itself-out. And he went along down the inlet. 
Then he came near some white shells. Seaward, to his surprise, an eagle 
was trying to catch something and almost succeeded seveial times. 

Then he looked at it. Again it almost caught it in its Hight. And 
after he had thought about it he went down to it. And, when he got 
there, a halibut was swimming about in the standing water. There 
were stripes of copper along its edges. Out of its nose hung a weasel. 
Now he caught the halibut in his hands. He was very glad to have 
it. And when he was going to split it around the edges with his finger 
nails it thundered; and when he was about to do the same thing along 
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the under side it again thundered; and when he was about to split it 
along its upper surface it again thundered and lightning shot ahout. 
Then he [split] it along its tail; and when he had finished skinning it 
he put it on. 

Then he went into the pond before him. Bullheads shot away from 
him. When he opened his mouth, lo! the bullheads all went into it. 
And he opened his mouth. From his mouth they came strongly and 
quickly. They floated about dead. He got out of it and put it in 
his armpit. 

He had two coats. He had a copper coat and he had a marten-skin 
coat. Before he started off, he practiced before his mother with them 
on, and, when he nearly burst his mother's house hy swelling up, she 
cried to him to stop. 

He .started and came to lOg.adA'n village." Then he skinned the 
woman's child, and lo! he was born instead. He grew up as rapidly 
as a dog. Immediately he began to walk. One day, as soon as he 
came in from out «f doors, he wept so hard that they could not stop 
him. She tried to stop him in every way. He would not be satisfied. 

After he had cried for a while, he said: "Ha, bow-shaped object; 
ha, bow-shaped object." At that time she tried to stop him all the 
harder. As he wept he made the motion of handling a how. By 
and bj' his mother pounded up some copper ornament she wore and 
she also finished arrows for him. 

He wa^ hunting birds. He did not sleep. And, one daj' when 
it was fine weather, they went for shelltish. They did not take his 
mother with them. Then, after it had been stoi'my for a while, it 
was again calm, and they went for shellfish. 

Then he asked his mother if she owned a canoe. And, when his 
mother said that she did own one, he went along with them and his 
mother to get shellfish. While they were still going along the lead- 
ing canoes had already landed. He landed his mother among the 
canoes which were floating ahout and remained floating back of them. 

Now, when the baskets of those who had gone first were full, he laj- 
down in his canoe, and, using the canoe as a drum, beat upon it with 
his bow. Then they made jnotions toward his face from the shore. 
They spoke in low voices. And they loaded their canoes and went off 
in terror. Before thej' liad reached the village he told his mother to 
hurry up. Then she put the mussels in the bow. His mother seated 
him at the very stern, and they went landward from Q!ii'g.awa-i. 

As they went along in flight, he (Qla'g.awa-i)" cauje after them. 
And, when he came near, he opened his mouth for them. But, as he 
was oanying them into his month in a current, [the boyj took his bow, 
pushed his lips together, and shoved him back, and he went under the 
water. They went on. 
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When tbey came to her, his mother said she was saved by blowing 
through her labret hole and putting lier feet into the water. He 
listened. 

After they had lived there for a while, it became stormy weather 
again. It was bad weather. When the mussels became spoiled for 
food, it was again calm, and they again went out after nmssels. Some 
time after, he and his mother went out. After the baskets of those 
ahead had been tilled, he" struck upon the edges of the canoe. And 
again they opened and closed their hands to him for him to .stop. 
After he had watched them for a while, they went away in fright, and 
he too went after them. 

After they had gone on for a while, [Q!a'g.awa-ij again pursued. 
He had five fins. Again, as soon as the current flowed into his mouth, 
they floated inward. Then he (the boy) closed his lips with his hands 
and shoved him back. 

And, when they landexl, thej' came down to meet her, Thej' asked 
whether he came to the surface, and she .said that she blew through 
her labret and put her foot into the sea. That was how she was sa\'ed, 
she said. 

And again it was bad weather. After Iwid weather had lasted for 
some time, he went to a point towai^d the end of the town, entered his 
halibut skin, and went into the water. Presently he came to a broad 
trail, and, having traveled upon it for a while, arrived at the town of 
Q!a'g.awa-i. 

After he had peered into the houses, he looked into his (Qla'g.awai's). 
In the rear of the house between tlie screens, which pointed toward 
each other, sat his daughter. He fell in love with her, so that he 
shook with desire. 

Then, after he had gone around the town for a while, evening came, 
and he entered his house. He sat down in the rear of his house. His 
skin clothing had five fins upon it. He looked at it. Then they went 
to bed. And, as soon as he went to her, they lay together. 

Then day broke and the town people went fishing. After the 
soimds had lasted for some time, he lose. To his surprise they were 
fishing right in front of the town. Then he went into his halibut 
skin. And, after he had swum around the edges of the canoes for a 
while, he opened his mouth for them and closed it quickly. They 
went quickly into his mouth. And, after he had kept his lips closed 
around them for a while, he opened his month. 

Now he went up and went toward the place he started from. Then 
he went in. After he had sat there for a while, it was again evening, 
and he again went to meet the woman. He was very fond of her. He 
went to her and came back often. And, as he la}' with [Q!a'g,awa-i's] 
daughter, he listened to them talking about himself and nothing else. 
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When they were out fishing, he entered his skin. He opened his 
mouth for two [canoes] and spit them out shoreward. 

And again he went away, and, after he had sat in the house for a 
while, evening came, and he went clown to her. And he lay with [the 
ehief's] daughter. 

He (the chief) was preparing to go out fishing with the others. 
They brought out his skin elotliing, and they brought out his war 
spear and his arrow box. They put pitch on the points of these 
[arrows] in case he (Stone-ribs) had too much power for him. And 
he heard him say he was going to break his head with his teeth. 

Presently day came, and he heard the sound they made as they went 
out fishing. When it stopped, he arose, swam oflf again, and came out 
on the surface near two canoes at one end. Then one waved a paddle. 
They did this for Q!a'g.awa-i. He had not let out fishing lines. 
Instead his canoe floated quietly among them. 

He went thither, and those who were there pointed into the water 
with their paddles. " It is lying right there," they said to him. Then 
he seized his spear. He looked at it. It was too small, however, and 
he picked up an arrow instead. Then he speared it. He struck it in 
the side and pulled it up. Then he said; "Is this the thing that 
destroyed you?"and they said to him: "Do not speak like that. 
That is it."' 

Now he told them to begin fishing, and they pulled halibut in and 
clubbed them. He was lying in the canoe. The skin of the QIa'g.awa-i 
had already been lying there for some time. After he had swelled up 
so as to fill this, they found it out. Then [Qla'g.awa-iJ took his spear 
and speared him. Instead of being harmed he stretched it more and the 
canoe became covered with water. Immediately the salt water boiled. 
He captured his skin. He opened his mouth for them. As manj' as 
were fishing came fast into his mouth, hut for some purpose he let 
two persons go home. Then he came away with the rest. He let 
them out toward the shore at a bay at one end of the town. From 
the very shore they fell over landward like a pile of wood. They lay 
near the shore without skins. Fins were on them.*' Then he went 
in to his mother. 

Next day he said to his mother; "Mother, I intend to go away from 
you. I am not really your son. I came and helped you because you 
called for me as you wept. My mother's place is in the middle of this 
island." 

At once his mother sang crying songs. And on account of her cry- 
ing he thought he would stay a day more, and he stayed near her 
one night, but next day he went away. 

As soon as he went out he put on his copper coat. Over this he 
put his marten-skin coat. Over both he put his Q!a'g.awa-i skin 
and started around the west coast wearing them. The supernatural 
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beings living there opened their doors for him. Aftei' he had trav- 
eled about for some time [he eame to] one living in the middle of the 
island whose door was shut, and, as he passed by, reaching out side- 
wise he took hold of him, and his house fell flat toward the sea. 

And after he had traveled on he came to one tishing for black cod. 
When he came opposite to him he said to him: "Now, great chief, 
Stoiie-ribs, that you are, going along cai'ef tiUy, let me liave the head. 
For that 1 am waiting here."" 

Then he turned I>ack toward him. He pushed his arm into a rocky 
cave there, moved his arm about to make it larger, and gathered black 
cod together in his arms. When there were many in bis anus he 
threw them into the cave. And he pushed him into the cave after- 
ward. He (the man put into the cave) strung the fishing line with 
them, put some also into his canoe, and went away. He towed the 
string of black cod behind him. 

Thence he wandered on for a while and entered Tclii'al inlet." 
Where the inlet almost closes together, lol something lay face up 
waiting for him. Its arms were half copper. It lay in wait for him. 
Then he lay still in front of it for a while and looked at it. It had 
five fins. 

Bj' and by, however, he let himself go on over its belly, and it 
seized him. Even his insides it squeezed. Its claws even went 
through his copper coat. He tried to swell up. In vain. Then he 
entered the halibut skin and escaped Ifetween it« claws. It got its 
skin back because it belonged to the same clan [as Q!a'g.awa-i]. 

Then he passed through the strait. When he came to Spit-point he 
(the point) let himself dry up on account of him. Then he remained 
still for a while. After he had stood still for a time he jumped up and 
flopped his way across it. After he had done so he entered the water 
on the other side. That is the Qloas.'* 

After he had traveled on a while he came to where Rock -point's house 
stood. Swim-far-oflf" placed himself half out of the door. He was 
afraid at the sight of his spines. He was looking at him, and he said 
to him: "Go around far from me, chief. I shall kill you." On 
account of what he said he went around close to the island on the 
other side from him. 

After he had traveled farther [he came to where] two persons were 
fishing from a canoe at the (lumshewa inlet fishing ground, in front of 
Ta'og.al bay. The Iww man was making guesses as follows: "I won- 
der whether he who they say has been traveling around the west coast 
has passed this point." Then the one in the stern said: "Horrors! 
what terrible thing will happen for what you have said. Let us go 
home." And he himself cut the anchor line, and they went off in 
fright. Then he bit off half of their canoe and pushed the man in the 
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stern along toward the shore. Near Ta'og.aJ he threw [the other] up 
from his mouth. He was changed into a rock there. 

Then he went away. He stood up at Skedans bay, and inland, near 
the trees, he turned his Imck to the sunshine. Lol he felt sleepy 
and lost consciousness. While he was in that condition [he heard] a 
noise like x.u. He looked toward it. Lol he (an eagle) had his skin 
in his claws. Then he put on his copper coat and went after it. 

The eagle flew inland and perched there. [A supernatural being] 
stood waiting for him. He had a war spear. He had a war helmet. 
Then he (Stone-ribs) passed behind him on the run. When he was at 
some distance he gi-asped him. His head was in his hand. Then he 
threw it toward the head of the creek." 



There lay the town of Skedans." And the town chief there owned 
Sand-reef."* One day he went thither for hair seal and called the 
people in [to eat them]. They kept taking them over by canoe. All 
that time they called in the people for them. The town chief was 
named Upward." 

One day he went thither. At the landward end of Gwai-djatc" in 
front of Qj'ngilu some people in a canoe sang something. They used 
the edges of their canoe as a drum. He went to them. He [arrived] 
there, and lol the song was about him. The song they composed was: 
"Upward's wife is always fooling with somebody,"" 

Then he pulled them in. He asked them why they clubbed seals on 
his reef. Hair seals were in their canoe. Then he fastened them to 
two canoe seats. And he started homeward with them. When they 
got even with Mallard-grease-in-hand on the north side of Island-that- 
wheels-around-with-the-current" one said to his younger brother: 
"Younger brother, take him, take iiim." Then both seized him at 
once. They fastened him to the canoe. Then they took in his hair 
seal and went back. 

Now they took him into their father's house. Those that he pulled 
in were Farthest -one -out's sons.'" They laid bim down in the middle 
of the side of their father's house " and told their adventures to their 
father. And they said: "Father, he spoke to us about what you gave 
to us as a chief's children. He pulled us into his canoe. He fastened 
us in the canoe." And their father said: "My child, chief, my son, 
it is not as your slave father has said, but as common surface birds 
shall say,"" He spoke like this, as if speaking to a slave. 

Then they brought him in. And they brought in a lai'ge, water- 
tight basket, put stones into the fire, and, when they l)ecame red hot, 
put thran into the water in the basket with tongs. When it boiled, 
thej' put him in, canoe and all. Then they shook up the basket with 
him in it, and, when it began to swell up, he held fast to the cross-seats. 
Then thej' went to him. They laughed at him because ho wan afraid. . 
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After they had laughed at him for a while, his wife sat down hard 
upon the top of the house. She was crying aloud. At the same 
time she made holes in the top of the house with her fingers. Water 
dropped into it. She asked what they were doing to her husband. 
But just then he began to think of a copper drum he owned, [and it 
came to him]. When he began drumming on it with the tips of his 
fingers, the chief said: "Take him and throw him out, chiefs, my 
children." Then they took him, and they threw him out along 
with the canoe. Immediately she took her husband and went away 
with him. 

And, after he had stayed with his wife a while, he thought of the 
words that Farthest-one- out's sons put into [their songs] about him. 
Then he slept apart from his wife. After he had done this for some 
time, he woke up one night. Lo! he heard his wife talking with some 
one. But he did not disturb himself, and, when day broke, he sharp- 
ened a mussel shell knife he owned. And, when they went to bed, he 
remained awake. The moon rose. When it became light, the end of a 
rainbow came through the smoke-hole. He looked at it. It extended 
to his wife's [room]. Then the i-ainbow again drew itself out through 
the smoke-hole. 

After some time had elapsed, he heard some one talking to his wife. 
When the talking ceased, he crept over thither. He seized the man's 
hair and cut his head off. Then he went out and fastened bis head 
over the door. 

After many nights had passed, a woman came by canoe and stopped 
in front of him. After she had remained there for a while, she said: 
"Come, chief, throw down your nephew's head to me." He paid no 
attention to her. It was Djila'qons's son, who had been in love with 
his wife, whose head he had cut off. 

Again she said landwaird: "Come, chief, put your nephew's head 
into my canoe." He absolutely refused. Then she became angry 
and almost struck the town with something that was half red, iialf 
blue." And the town of Skedans almost tipped over. Then he went 
out and pushed it back again as he walked along. 

The woman said the same thing again, and again he refused her. 
When she almost struck the town with her stick, it almost turned 
over again. And again he straightened it with his feet. Then he 
took the head and threw it out. And the hair-seal canoe" in which 
she came started off of itself, while he stood still there and looked on. 

Then he went along upon Tmil-inland" and entered the water at 
[point] Lying-seaward." And he got his arms ready for her in the 
salt water. Her servants were doing the paddling. When they got 
above him, he laid hold of [the canoej. Then they paddled backward. 
They were unsuccessful. 

Then the chief-woman said, "Come in, chief, if it is you. Things 
shall not be different from the way you want them."' And lol Upward 
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rolled in through the bailing-hole. At once he went to the middle 
where the chief-woman sat. He stretched his arm across, and they 
lay there with each other." 

When they got home, she put hei' son's head in its place, and he was 
restored. After he had had her sji his wife for some time, and it was 
toward the end of autumn, the chief-woman began digging roots with 
the servants. One day, after they had come home, they appeared 
happj'. He listened to theiti. He did not know why they acted that 
way. He got lirewood in readiness for their return from dicing 
TOota. They came home together, and every time they were happy. 

By and by, when they started off again, he went behind them. As 
they went along in a line, they beat upon thin boards held in their 
hands. They sang a^ they went, it sounded nice and sharp. The 
chief woman went in advance. He observed them stealthily. 

Then they sat down at a certain point down the inlet, and sang there. 
The chief woman sat near the water. This he saw. By and by some- 
thing having thick eyebrows came flying from above and sat near 
her. He was good looking. They lay with each other. 

Then he went home, and, when they came home, he said to his wife, 
"Say I to-morrow you better not go. I will go. I will get a great 
quantity of roots of all kinds." And next day he bori-owed her belt 
and dress, and had his hair parted while still in the house. Now they . 
sang as they walked. He went ahead of them. 

He went to the edge of the water. He lolled away a rock with his 
hands and picked a sea-cucumber from the place where it had rested. 
Then he sat in the place where the chief woman used to sit. Shore- 
ward the servants were also singing. By and by the person came fly- 
ing down from above, sat near him, and lay down. And he cut off 
his penis. He put the sea-cucumber in its place. He went up from 
him making a noise. 

Then he was happy, and he came home. He gave back the chief 
woman's labret to her. Next day very early the servants rose, and, 
after they had eaten, they went outside. Just outside they sang the 
song. Again they went off in a crowd singing. 

Now he again went along behind them. After the chief woman 
had seated herself, lie came flying down again. They lay down. 
When the chief woman turned toward him, lol a sea cucumber had 
been put into him. Then she wept. The servants also wept. 

Then he went home and cut up firewood. And in the evening, 
when they came home, instead of being happy, the servants had tear 
marks on their faces. Then he asked them, " Why are you all sad? 
I guess you have become witches." That waa Snowy-owl with which 
the chief woman lay. For that reason he used these words. 

After he had lived with his wife a while longei-, some one said 
"The chief is coming." Immediately they sent Marten into the 
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woods. Then he pulled up a bunch of fern l>y the roots. He tied 
the stalks together and sat down by the edge of the tire toward the 
door. Five Land-otter-women sat in the corner of the house and one 
of them had Upward inside of her blanket. 

Presently [the strangers] canie in and sat in a circle. Then Raven" 
called for one of the young boys who moved in a crowd on the side of 
the house toward the door. And, after he had whispered into his ear, 
[the boy] went out." And, after he had been away for a while, they 
spread out a mat in the middle of the side of the house, and five pers6ns 
with matted hair sat upon it. After they had sat there for a while, one 
of them began acting as a shaman, and they sang a song for him as he 
acted. After he had done this for a while, he pointed at the one who 
held Upward hidden. When they all went to her, he (Marten) pushed 
the ferns on the tire. Immediately it becjime dark, and he was handed 
to another. After they had pulled her up straight, they found noth- 
ing at all upon her. 

Then another acted as shaman and pointed at the one who was hiding 
him. Then they started for her. Again Marten shoved the ferns into 
the fire. While it was dark they passed him to another one. She, 
too, they had stand up. There was nothing whatever upon her. 

Again one acted as shaman. Again he pointed at one of them. 
There was not a sign of a thing upon her. Still another acted as 
shaman. When he pointed at the one who held him, they went for 
ber. Then Upward changed himself into a cinder and hid himself at 
the edge of the smoke-hole. 

Then the one who sat at the end of those who came by canoe with 
Raven acted as shaman. And, after they had sung a song for him for 
a while, he pointed up at him, and they went to get him. [He floated 
up] and after he had kept coming down for a while, lo! they brought 
Upward in. 

Then they brought him before Wl'gtt, and he pulled his arm off. 
And, after he had pulled his other arju off, he gave them to the one 
(shaman) who sat next to him. Now he pulled out both of his legs 
and gave them to the .shamans. And his body, too, he cut in pieces 
and gave to them. Then they ate it. They consumed it all. And, 
after they had sat there for a while, they became sick in the stomach. 
They died. Their bodies were pulled away and thi-own outside. 

[The Story o£ Sloae-ribs as Miia by Turn Priuc ol Those-born-ln-the-Ninatinte-iiouiitryl 

From the town of Eig.adA'n they began to go out fishing for black 
cod. Then a creature having five tins at an island lying .seawai"d 
called Qla'g.awa-i pursued them. And canoes were rapidly carried 
into his mouth by a current of water. But still they feared that they 
were going to starve to death and went out fishing. Many escaped. 
■ Mussels grew upon that island only. That is why they went to it. 
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And they would not touch their paddles to the edges of their canoes 
[for fear of making; a noise]. 

When he had nearly destroyed them all, Djila'qons' son said: "I 
will go to the aouth country. I will kilL QIa'g.awa-i." Then his 
mother said to him: "Do not do it, chief; they will say LA'ndal to 
you." After she had said so for some time, she told him he might go. 

And, after he had gone along for a while, [when he reached] point 
Skwai he became tired of walking and lay with his back against a 
roclc. Then a sound like the rushing of wind came to his ears, and he 
looked in the direction of it. [An eagle] was almost touching a salt 
water pool in front of him in its flight. 

Then he went thither, and, when he looked into the pool, [he saw] 
a small halibut floating there. Now he took it out. And, when he 
tried to cut it open along the side, all the supernatural beings pro- 
tested. It also thundered. In whatever way he tried it, he was 
unsuccessful until he cut it open from its tail when nothing happened. 
Now he skinned it and dried the skin in the sunshine. He was glad 
to have it. And he went away with it. 

By and by he came to the town of E^.adA'n. It was evening and 
he looked about among the houses. He looked for a place where a 
child had just been born. By and hy he saw a child lying in the cra- 
dle. . When they were asleep, he destroyed it. But he became Irern 
in its place. His [new] mother was named Gwa'g.anaL 

And, after he had grown somewhat, he asked to have a copper bow 
and copper arrows made for him. All the time he was gi-owing up 
they went out Ashing and he (Qla'g.awa-i) swallowed them. And, 
when they came in from fishing, Supernatui-al-sparrow'* living in 
front of the town ate all of their uncut halibut. 

Then he began to shoot birds. He shot i-obins, the feathers of 
which along with those of the flicker were on his cradle. After be 
had become quite strong he killed geese and wild swans. His mother 
asked him whence he got them, and he said: "I am [getting them] 
from Ldaa." After that he also killed- the big sparrow that lived 
there. 

After he had shot birds for some time longer he said he had lost a 
black bird which he attempted to kill. He was sad about it. The 
next time he went out he brought it in skinned. That was the raven. 
Again he went out and flew around the island with its skin on. He 
flew down from above. He shot it in the country he called i.das. 

After he was able to fly to some height he said: " I am going to 
kill Q!a'g.awa-i." Then his uncle said to his mother: "Put charcoal 
on the lips of that boy who is talking." At once his mother did so to 
him. They were afniid to mention the name of Q!fi'g.awa-i near the 
fire. They were afraid that " Woman-under-the-fire" would take 
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over to him the boy's words. He sat around with chai-coal iipon his 
lips."" 

After that the town i>eople went to Q!a'g.awa-i to get shell-fish, and 
his mother was with them. Then he cried after them. He was faint 
from crying. Now he told them plainly that he was going to kill 
Q!a'g.awa-i. Then they took him with them. They fastened a weasel 
skin in his hair, and he took his copper how and arrows. 

After they had gathered mussels at the island for a while, they went 
off home from him. In that place he sang songs, and he beat upon 
the edges of his canoe with his liow, in lieu of a drum. They were 
unable to stop him. And when they went off from him he again sang 
the song. 

At that time QIa'g.awa-i came after them. Then the canoe went 
into its mouth. And he came to himself in it« belly, put on his hali- 
but skin, and swelled up in its stomach. He killed it. 

All of its five fins had the figures of human beings at the base. At 
that time he showed himself to be Stone-ribs. He told them that he 
was the son of Djila'qons. At that time he told them the crests they 
would use. 

Then he traveled around the west coast, wearing the halibut skin- 
Now a big mountain called " Looking-at-his-own-shadow " called him 
in. He entered bis house, and he was glad to meet him. After he 
had given him some dried food he gave him half of a whale to eat. 
When he had finished eating and was about to go out Looking-at-his- 
own-shadow laughed at him. Then be said: "Door, shut yourself." 
And the stone hanging door fell. Now there was no way for him to 
go out. 

Then, right in the house, he put on his halibut skin. And, after he 
had flopped around for a while, he got his fins under the edges of the 
hanging door and threw it up with his tail. When it fell back it broke. 
He shut all sorts of aupernatui-al beings in, and they were entirely 
unable to get out. Only he (Stone-ribs) did it. 

After that he entered the house of " Sunshine-on-his-breast." He, 
however, treated him well. After he had been given something to 
eat, he went out of his house. 

After that he entered Tcli'da's house."' He, too, was good to him. 
Then he had on the Q!a'g.awa-i skin and let himself be seen by the 
town people. That is why those Iwrn at Kaisun wear the Q!a'g.awa-i 
as a crest. 

When he started to leave that place, they told him that Greatest- 
cnili lived in the channel between the two islands. Still he went 
thither. Just as he had heard, it opened its claws for him. And, when 
he passed over it, it cut through the fins along the edges of his hali- 
but skin with its teeth. Then Stone-ribs was sorry for this and went 
back to it. He swallowed the crab. 
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After that he let himself be seen upon this inland. The supernatural 
beings were glad to see him because he saved the people from the 
thing that made the south end of the island empty. Only two treated 
him ditferently. 

He went into Na8to"s house/* also. After the latter had given him 
food, he let him go feeling happy. After that he let out the ci'ab in 
Naden harbor. That is why there are so many crabs there. 

After that Na-iku'n let himself dry up before him." Then he 
entered hia halibut skin and flopped his way across overland. That is 
the inside passage used by canoes. And, after he had gone on far- 
ther, Spit-point also dried itself up in front of him. Then he entered 
his halibut skin and passed it in the same way. That is the place 
through which they pass by canoe. 

Then he entered the house of Many-ledges. After he, too, had 
given him something to eat, he went on. [Many-ledges] was pleased to 
see him. Afterward Qi'figi°' asked him to come in. The supernat- 
ural beings invited him in because they wanted to see Qla'g.awa-i's 
skin. All that time he let them see his skin. 

After that he went inland and sat down at point Skwai. After he 
had sat there for some time something occuired like the quick passage 
of a strong wind. When he looked toward it an eagle had his halibut 
skin. But when he said "Alas!" all the forest beings told him not to 
go after it. "It was not youi-p. Your mighty grandfather, 'Chief,'^° 
let you have his skin. It was he who took his own back." It was an 
islet lying in front of point Skwai that lent him his clothing so that 
he might use it to kill Qlii'g.awa-i. 

And after that he again arrived at the town of Lg.adA'n. Now he 
left his QIa'g.awa-i skin there. He took his copper bow and four 
arrows,' but the weasel skin ho tied in his hair. He wanted to show 
them to his mother so that she would be pleased. fBecause he wore 
them] Those-born-at-Skedans have them us crests. 

Then he went to hi.s niothei'. And his mother was pleased with 
him. Now he showed the copper arrows and the [skin of] QIa'g.awa-i 
be had killed to his mother and said that future generations coming 
out from her should wear them as crests, besides possessing the songs. 

And his mother asked him: "Did they call you laklM? "" And he 
said they did. Then he explained to her. "When I was of some 
height, and bad been killing all sorts of l)irds, 1 said I would kill 
Q!a'g.awa-i," whereupon they used to say of me: " Put coals on the lips* 
of that common person." Instead [of being angry] his mother laughed 
at him. His mother foretold what they would say to him when he 
set out to help them. 

This story, which prftftically includes (hree, \x one of tlie most important and 
interesting of all Ilaida stories, for, while two of the preceding are Jargely Taimahian 
and the Eaveii story is hy no means confined to the Queen Charlotte islaiida, here we 
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have heroes and plaoea dealt with which are strictly ineular, formiue true Haida 
"hero tales." The first two sections are of particular importance and were espe- 
cially well known. The second version of the story of Stone-ribs is of pecQliar 
interest as coming from a man of the town of Ninetints, where the descendants of the 
people of Lg.adA'n afterward lived, and where this particular myth appears to have 
been especially tteaeured. Si'xe, the word which I have translated "Upward," 
means more strictly "About- in-the-air," referring perhaps to the escape of this hero 
from his house in the form of a cinder. " Stone-ribs" was the translation given me 
for G.odAilxe'wat by my interpreter, hut g.o'dAil is also applied to one who discovers 
hidden things. The word for rib is xe'wi. 



' Sealion-t«wn (tla-i-lnaga'-i) was an old town a short distance above Skid^ate, 
on the same side of the inlet. It was occupied by the people of Kaisun before they 
moved to the latter town. 

'I do not know the true name of this cetacean. It was described as "like a por- 
poise, only lighter in color," The Haida word is ijlafs. 

' An old story town near Dead Tree j>oint, on the northern side of Skid^ate inlet, 
near its entrance. 

' Eg.o'tg.o is perhaps a synonym for Da'gu i^.a'na, the usual name for the super- 
natural being who tries the strength of heroes. 

° Gil'lga is the Haida name for the small inlet above Skidegate, where the dogfish 
oil works now stand which until recently were owned and operated by Mr. Kohert 
Tennant of Victoria. It figures iai^iy in the myths, and many human bones have 
been turned up there. 

' Xa'na is the name given to a small stream which fails into Skidegate inlet above 
Lina islan<l. It was probably from this that Skidegate inlet was called Xa'na qa'ti. 

' G.odaBxo'^ is said to be a tree like a wild crab apple. 

'Described as " a short, tough bush found in open spaces." 

' Haida, Djigula'og.a. Usually it Is Mouse-woman (Kla'gAn-djatj who is met in 
this way, and farther on in this same story the old man inconsistently relapses into 
tiie customary name. 

'"A small pond lying buried in the woods back of Gii'Iga. 

" Such seems to be the proper translation of sa'sa wai'gi djigina'p.e. 

'" The two trunks of the tree were sprung apart at tlie middle and held there by a 
cross-piece as folloWpr 




" Tills favorite Haida lake monster is represented with the body and head of a 
wolf and tlie fins of a killer whale. It went after whales at night and could bring 
back as many as ten at once upon its back, behind its ears, and in the curl of its tail. 

" See note 9, 

'* Referring to a scandal involving Djila'qons and another supernatural being called 
Swimming- russet- backed-thrush. 

"This paragraph is very interesting, since it appears lo imply that most of tlie 
supernatural beings Iwlonged to the Raven ciaii. Slone-ribe and his mother were 
Eagles. 

"The Haida here is somewhat obscure. By thruatinghimselt under her blanket 
Swimming- russet- backed-thrush confirms the suspicions regarding his relations with 
Djila'qonK. 
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" She is the edible butt of a fcrtain fern. 

"That is, he had come nut from hin wiVh(!.o skin dtirin^ the night, thus winnifig 
by trickery. 

"•See story of Raven traveling, note 21. 

"This is how String-of-the-daya or String-of-heaven (Hins da'gil) was put in place 
from top tn bottom of the pole which extends from the breast of Sacred-one-standing- 
and-moving to the firmament above. 

"This is on the eastern en<] of Maude inland, in Skide^cate inlet, and became known 
to the whites as New Gold Harbor liecause the Haidatrom the neighborhood of Gold 
harbor, on the west coast of Moresby island, eatablisheil a town here before moving 
into Skidegate. 

" At or near Cape St. James, with the exception of the Isles Kerouart, the extreme 
southern point of the Cjueen Charlotte islands. 

" Ninstints people of the best classes, UHe<l in addressing one another expressions 
which elsewhere were only employed by or to the lower orders of people. SkA'mdal 
was one of these. Others are given in note 47. 

"The word for "help," used here and in many other places, means help given in 
a way entirely beyond the control of the person helped. It is usually applie"l to the 
help given by supernatural beings. 

"A creek on Louise island flowing into Cumsbewa inlet from the south. Anciently 
a town stood there, and one of the Haida families took its name from the place. 

"This stood on the shores of Jloresby island, opposite the later town of Ninstints. 
It is said to have lieen owned by the Skida'-i la'nas, a branch of the G.A'flxet 

*> Q!a'g.awa-i was the name of an islet near Ninstints and of the supernatural being 
who lived under it. He went about in the fonu-of a killer whale with five fins. 

"Thougli not i-pecifically stated, there are probably a number of stonef here into 
which these people were sujiiKBetl to be turned. 

'"Intended as a polite request for help. 

"Tclii'at, or Old Gold Harbor, as it is sometimes called, was the most important 
town on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte islands, and stood on the northern 
side of a southern entrant'e to Skidegate channel. This southern entrance is the 
Tclii'al inlet referred to. 

" The canoe paw-agc through Spit iioitit. 

"A name given to the sculpin (<i!al) on account of its spines. This episode 
accounts for the shallows on the north side of Cumshewa inlet. 

" 3Iy interpreter said he had always heard this episode treated differently — in the 
way in which it is told in the secon<l version of the story. 

"Skedans is one of the few towns prbminent in Haida story that have been occu- 
pied in recent times. It stood on a tongue of land at the northeastern end of Louise 
island. The name is a white corruption of the chief's name. By the people them- 
selves it was called Qlii'na, or Grizzly -bear town. Seaward from the site are several 
islands and reefs, of wliich Isl a nd-that-w heel s-an>und-with-t he-current (Dalga'-if- 
gatglfl) is the closest in and Farthest-one-out (Ga-ig.O([Ifi'-idjiisg.as) the outermost. 

"See introduction to notes. 

"The exact meaning of the archaic words used here (xa'u-ii li'Oglfigwafl) has been 
forgotten, but this is the idea involved. 

■* See story of A-slender-one-who-was-given-away, note !2. 

"SiMjken san-awtically. See story of A-slender-one-who-wa»-given-away, note 19. 

•"Canpfi half blue and half red were often carrieil by the supernatural beings. 
Compare story of The one abandoned for eating the flipper of a hair seal, p^e 181. 

" See story of Raven traveling, note 40. 

"Haida K!i'watclas, a trail which nms up the inlet from Skedans. 

" Half a mile from the town. 
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" Breaking the exogamic law, for they were botli E^lee. 

" The word used here lor Raven is Wi'glt. Every fall Wi'git was said to come over 
to Uie Queen Charlotte islaJids from his home in the Tsimshian country. 

"Thia youth was apparently appointed to apprehend Upward aftor he should 
escape in the form of a cinder. 

"EiA'ndaland lakli'I were "common words" not employed by the upper classes 
unless in addressing those beneath them. Compare note 24, 

'*K!6'djiK.u, the word used here, is said to be the sameas tcla'tcia, identified by 
one of my informants with the Rusty Song Sparrow, though this identiflcalion is 
somewhat doubtful. 

" Lilas is the east coast of Graham island. 

*" Woman-uiider-the-fire repeated to the sujiernatural beings everything that was 
said near it. But, if charcoal were instantly rubbed upon the lips of a person who 
had said anything they did not want the supernatural beings to hear, Woman-under- 
the-fire knew that it was not intended. 

" Tcli'da is an island on the west coast in front of Kaiaun. 

'^ Nasto' is the Haida name for Hippa island. 

"That is tlie personal form of the spit did so. 

" The same who appears in the Raveti story. 

"I'l.lgas, the word used here tor "chief," is a common name for supernatural 
beings. It was also one of the names of Cape Ball. 
17137— iNo. 29—05 14 
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SUPEBNATUKAL-BEING-WHO-WENT-NAKED 



[Told by John Sky of ThCBe-bom-al 

Including their mother and their sister there were ten of them. 
Bad things came through the eldest.' His younger brothers were 
like the supernatural beings. One day one of his younger brothers 
went out and shouted "Hu-u-Q-u-T."' Then a cloud came out of the 
ocean. It came down in front of Gu'lg.a.' One stood in the place 
[which it touched] and they wrestled with each other. After they had 
wrestled for a while the younger brother of Supernatural -being- who- 
went-naked was pushed down, and be bewitched bim. "Go to the 
flint point which sticks out in the rear of my father's house," [he said], 
and he went thither with noise (i. e. , quickly). 

By and by the one who was born next to him also went out and 
shouted. He called in the same way as the other had done, and again 
the cloud came into the inlet. Again a person stood in the place 
[which it touched] and wrestled with him. After they had wrestled 
together for a while, he again knocked him down and said as before: 
"Go to the flint point which sticks out in the rear of my father's 
house." Then be went up into the air with noise. 

Now he treated all seven in the same way. Afterward their mother 
wept. When she was through weeping, she blew her nose out (i. e., 
cleared her throat) and said: "My eldest son is nothing. My mind 
is so (i. e., sad) all of the time." 

Her daughter always took care of the fire. Every time they went 
to bed Supernatural-being-who-went-naked slept in the place where 
the fire had been. He was weak. He was unable to sit up. 

Now he heard what his mother kept saying about him. Then he 
called to bis sister: "Sister, come and bring out one of your mother's 
atone boxes." His sister poured some [water] into one. and, as he crept 
thither, he fell on his side and almost fainted. After he had lain there 
for a while lie started to creep to it again, and he crept into it. 

Then his buttocks were floating, and his sister picked up a poker and 
pressed on his buttocks. After his sister had pressed upon him for a 
while, she took away the stick from him. Lo, his buttocks were 
covered with water. And, after he had been in the water for a while, 
he stretched himself in it. He burst it. 

Then his sister poured some water into another one, and he got into 
it. After he had been in it a short time flit., the length of a hand), he 
burst it by stretching. Then he got into another. That, too, he 
burst with his knees. 
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Now his sister poured some water into the remaining one. As soon 
as he had got into it he stretched himself. He bufst that also. 

Then he wont into the sea in front of Gu'ig.a. And after he had 
been in the water for a while something touched him lightly. When 
he gmsped for it he pulled off the tail of a flounder and threw it ashore. 
After he had been in the sea a while longer he seized the tail of a hali- 
but. He also seized the tail of a poi-poise and the tail of a white por- 
poise.' And after he had been in the sea a while longer he seized a 
whale's tail, " But steam those," said he to his sister. 

After he had been in the sea a veiy much longer time something 
touched him. He grasped for it. He felt nothing. After he had 
been in the sea for another space of time something again touched 
him, and he reached quickly ahead of it. Something slender was in 
his hand. Then his hand began to slip off, and he seized it with both 
hands. Now something pulled him away. At tg.a'-ixa" he got a new 
foothold. After some time the bottom of the island cracked. Then he 
fastened it around his head and came back up the inlet. He passed 
close in front of Gu%,a a.nd lay still at the mouth of Xa'nA.' 

After he had been in the water there for a while something came 
down from the head of the creek, making a noise as it descended, and 
he listened as he stood there. Then the sound came near to him. 
Now he looked in that direction. Fallen trees came down toward 
him, .striking against each other as they came. They came near him. 
They came straight toward him. Then he ran ashore from them. 

Upon this all the vegetation in the forest and all kinds of birds in 
the woods called him a coward. "Is this the one who is trying to 
obtain power for himself? His power is weak." Then he jumped 
into the water again, and they came upon him, .stnking together. 
When they struck him he felt notJiing. What had become old rotten 
trees floated away from him. 

And after he had been in the sea a while longer ice came down, 
striking together on the way. And again he ran away from it, and 
thej' said he was a coward. Then he again jumped into the water to 
meet them. After thej' had struck on each side of him they floated 
away, transformed into some soft substance. 

After he had been in the watei' for another space of time rocks came 
floating down, striking together, and he ran away from them. They 
again told him he was a coward, and he-again went into the water. 
And they .struck upon him. They became brittle rock and floated 
away from him. 

After he had been in the sea still longer he heard some one walking 
toward him. He looked in that direction. Someone short and broad 
with red skin was coming toward him. He held a knot in one hand 
and some g.odaiixo'sgt boughs.^ On the other side he held some 
kwe'aogia'gadari twigs' and some seaweed. 
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And he said to him: "Come, let me whip you, grandson." He 
went to him and faced him. Then he struck him with the knot. He 
did not fee! it. Instead, it broke in pieces. And he struck him also 
with the g.odaflxo'sgl. He did not feel it- And he also struck him 
on his back with the kwe'aogia'gadan. He did not feel it. Tlien he 
struck him with the seaweed. He almost touched the earth with his 
head. 

Then they seized each other. He pushed Greatest-strong-man 
down. Then he smiled at him, and went toward the woods upon the 
ice. Landward stood a dead tree on the sea side of which a dead 
limb stood out which he tried to pull off. He could not do it. But 
he (the human being) went over to it and pulled it out. And he said 
to him: "Now, grandson, go home, for your things are there." And 
he went down the inlet. 

After he had swum along for a while, he stood up at Gu%.a, And, 
after he had stood near the door for a while, he enfo'red and dried 
himself near the lire. He asked of his mother, who was weaving near 
the wall; "Mother, have you any?" "Yes, chief, my son; when 
something made j-ou and shut you in the womb I bad some made for 
you. Thcj- are here," Then his mother hunted in a box, brought 
out two sky blankets,' and gave them to him. 

Then he sat down on one of the bedsteads belonging to his younger 
brothers. He broke it by sitting. And he broke another by sitting 
on it. After he had broken all by sitting on them he made one 
for himself. And he also broke that by sitting on it. And, after a 
stronger one with yellow cedar corner posts was finished, tliat, too, 
broke down. And he gave it up. Then he fastened the pokere lying 
near the (ire together in the shape of a cross, laid dead salmon-berry 
bushes across them, laid the planks on top of these, and sat down upon 
them. That, however, was strong. Then he went to l)ed. 

Very early next day he went out toward the woods. After he had 
traveled along for a while upon a faint trail, fhe came toj a dead fallen 
tree lying across the ti"ail. There a whrew '" with cranberries in her 
mouth was vainly endeavoring to elinili over it. Then he put her 
over and passed by her. 

He came to a mountain covered with devil's-club and began eating 
it. And when he was half through evening came upon him, and he 
stayed there over night. And next day he again began eating. When 
evening came he had eaten all. 

And the last he ate he.spit out and said: "Perhaps I shall become a 
wa'sg.o if I swim about so much." Then something up the inlet said 
to him: ''Ah! Ked- backed-grouse " hears your voice." From down 
the inlet something else said: "Ah! L!u(|aA'ndas'* hears your voice." 
Then he went home. 
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Next day he again went toward the woods. There the mouse'" was 
trying to climb over. Again he put her across. And, after he had 
traveled for a while, lie came to a mountain covered with x.i'lg.oga." 
Then he ate it, stayed there all night, and continued eating next day. 
When he swallowed the last of it, he spit out part. He spoke the 
same words as before. And beings spoke to him as they had done 
before. Then he went home and went to bed. 

Very early next day he went out to challenge some one to a wrest- 
ling match. When he started to wrestle with the thing which had 
destroyed his younger brothers, he said: "Now, when you throw me 
down, stand awaiting me." Immediately they .seized each other. Then 
he was thrown down. As soon as that happened, he (the opponent) 
pronounced the words. 

And after he had gone through the air for a while, he came to the 
flint. At once he rubbed a medicine Mouse-woman had given him 
upon himself. Now, when he struck on it, he pulled it down. At 
that time his younger brothers' bones burst out of it. Then he spit 
mexiicine upon them. And as soon as he got down [he found] the other 
still standing there waiting for him. Then he threw him down. 
"Future people will see you." He became a kind of brittle rock." 

After that his younger brothers again disappeared. 

After he had lain in bed a while day broke, and he began to think of 
the animal he had put over [the log]. Then he went thither. Lo, she 
was again trying to climb over. He put her across. And he watched 
to see which way she went. Then she went in at the butt end of a 
clump of ferns. And a house stood there. 

Then she said to him: "'Come in, my son; news has come that you 
are going to borrow something from me." Then he entered to her, 
and she let him sit down next to her. Then she turned to the wall. 
She took a tray out of one of her boxes. On both sides of it sat [carved] 
mice. She placed a piece of dried salmon which was in it before 
him. And he thought: "I have been fasting a long time. What a 
small thing I am going to eat." Then slie said to him: "Eat it. How- 
ever small it looks, it can never be consumed." He took it. While 
doing so he looked. It was still there. And he again picked it up. 
He was imable to consume it, and she put [the tray] back. 

Then she again turned round toward the wall. She put a single 
cranberry in front of him. Then he picked it up with a spoon. That, 
too, he was unable to consume. 

Then she turned round again. And she took something blue out 
of the box." Then she bit off part for him. "Here is something for 
you when you think of eating medicine, (ro up to Gu'lg.a lake. 
There lives Among-the-hemlock-boughs, who destroyed your younger 
brothers. When you come to the shore opposite him where the ground 
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is trodden down by many feet, whistle for bim, and when he comes out 
to you and has nearly reached you drop on the f^round quickly. Then 
you will come to yourself sitting in his belly. Put medicine upon 
yourself. Tben you will restore your younger brothers. And when 
your younger brothers are gone again run quickly to Sealion-town. 
Then climb into the tree which lies seaward at the end of the trail run- 
ning inland. When [a creature] comes to you from the sea push the 
thing you are going to make into his ear, and when he staggers about 
wounded climb into the tree again. At that place jou will restore 
your younger brother.^ again. After all have disappeared again and 
ydu start after them you will keep on going forever as one with 
supernatui'al power." 

Then he went away. After he had been in bed for a while, day 
began to break, and he went up to the woods and reached his destiua- 
tion. There was a place there trodden bare by many feet. The foot- 
prints of human beings were in it. 

Then, just a.s day began to break, he whistled. After he had done 
this for a while something like a person with his hair floating upon 
the water came along. When it got near him, he dropped flat, and, 
after some space of time had elap.sed, lo, he came to himself in its 
belly. Then he put the medicine upon himself and stretched himself 
in its belly. His younger brothers' bones poured out. He, too, wa^ 
thrown out on top of them. 

Then the hemlock wa.s moving there. And he went to get it. He 
struck it. It was as when something is split up fine. Tben he laid 
aside two branches and took two short ones. Then he threw one fof 
the latter] ho that it went into a tree. And ho threw another one. It 
stuck endwise into a hemlock. He spit after it. And he said: " Future 
people will use these as fishhooks in getting food,"" 

Then he spit the medicine upon his 3-ounger brothers. They arose. 
And he said: " Go together to the place where you ased to sit." Then 
he, too, followed them, and, after they had enjoyed seeing each other 
for a while, again one was gone. One after the other all seven 



Then he whittled the hemlock limbs. He shai^iened the ends and 
put them over the fire. Then he took these at midniglit and went to 
Sealion-town. And he climbed up into a tree which stood at the end 
of the trail. 

After ho had sat there for a while two pieces of pitchwood came 
burning out of the ocean like lanterns. They came below him like 
lanterns. Wonderful to see, a wii'sg.o" came and stood there. At 
the tree lying seaward it sat. It was coming to him. It had a whale 
in its mouth. It had another one in the curl of its tail. 

And, when it got just under him, he sat down between its ears. 
And he pushed the hemlock limbs into its ears. Then he again pulled 
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himaelf up into the tree. It staggered around underneath. At day- 
break, when the i-aven called, it fell as if thrown down." 

Then he pushed it about [preparing to skin it] and was going to cut 
it open. But it thundered and lightened. Then he skinned it and 
cut it open. He caused his younger brothers' bones to burst out and 
spit medicine upon them. They rose, and he said: "Go to the place 
where you used to sit." The next day one was again missing and the 
day after another. It went on in this way until all seven were again 
gone. 

And, after he had sat around for a while, he started off aimlessly. 
After he had gone along for a while he heard something in the middle 
of the island which sounded like a drum. Then he went to it. Lol 
he came to a trail. It had been recently trodden upon. After he had 
traveled on this for a while he came to a house. The door was on 
one side of the front. Inside of the house something made a noise like 
a drum. 

Then he looked in. A woman, wearing a brownish red cedar-bark 
blanket, twisted threads. The doing of that caused the noise like a 
drum. He sat outside of the door which was much trodden about. 
Then he went along and looked down. There was a salmon-berry bush 
newly broken off. And he took it up. He punched her buttocks 
with it as she sat working turned toward the wall. Then she turned 
round and smiled upon him, and he talked with her for a while. 

While he was still talking he heard a voice [saying]: "Huk, huk, 
huk, huk, huk,- huk, huk, huk." Then he looked toward it. Lol his 
younger brothers were trying to run apart from each other. Then he 
went to them and spit medicine upon them. He put some on himself 
as well and tried to pull them away. He was unable to do it. Then 
he tried it again. Again he was unable to do it. That was Git'gix. it- 
woman, they say." 

Being unsuccessful he went home. Then he came to Gu'Ig.a. He 
was going to enter his mother's house, yet in spite of himself he 
passed by in front. Then he turned toward it again and, when he was 
near the door, he seized a pole which wa« in front of the house. But 
it came away in his hand. 

When he could not succeed in entering he wandered off aimlessly. 
Soon he arrived at the middle of the top of the island. After he had 
traveled about a while he came to an open space. Then he sat down 
there. After he had sat there for a while he looked at himself. X-ol 
he eat there naked, deprived of both his blankets. Some thick hushes 
were there. 

Then he turned his back to the sunshine. He held his head down 
with his forehead in his hands. While he was sitting thus something 
touched him. He looked for it but saw nolhing. Then he got ready 
for it, and, when this happened again, he grasped in front of it. 
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It was in his hand. It was soft. It felt like fur. It was like some- 
thing phosphorescent. 

Then he skinned it and used salmon-berry bushes on which to 
stretch it. But lol it was slack in the middle. Then he put it on a 
larger one. And he laid it out in the sunshine. He was going to 
make blankets out of it. It became nearly dry. He was glad. And, 
when it was nearly dry, things from the north end of the islandand 
the south end of the island shouted " Wa-a-a-a-a, Supernatural-being- 
who-went-naked is stretching his sky blankets." They laughed at 
him. Then he bent down his head. After he had sat there ashamed 
for a while he left his blankets. " 

Now he started on. He traveled around and around this island. - 
One time, after he had traveled for a while, he heard some one sobbing 
bitterly. He went thither. A house stpod there. He i"an to it so 
fast that he kept falling. Then he looked in. In the rear of the 
house stood one with tears running down and pitch on his face. 
His earrings were long. From the ends of them small human beings 
hong. Their throats hung downward. Their arms were moving as 
they hung. 

He struck the ground with his baton and cried hard. " Thinking to 
restore his younger brothers again as he had twice revived them, the 
supernatural being started after them. While he was going, the 
supernatural being went on forever." So he heard him put words 
into the song about himself as be wept. 

And his boxes all had their ends toward the fire. There were four 
tiei'sof them. Then he wanted to look into them. And he ran about. 
After he had run around looking for something for a while he found 
a big rock, long and narrow, and he put it on his shoulder. Then he 
threw it up on top of the house. He pulled himself up after it. Now 
he made a hole above him and let the stone fall in. It struck his head. 
, He dropi>ed dead without moving. 

Then he jumped down. He enteied the door. He opened the box 
lying nearest to him. It was all full of moose hides.'" Then he went 
to the rear of the house also. There, too, he opened some. Then he 
put five [hides] upon his back and went away. After he had run along 
for a while, lol he heard his baton sound. Then he came near him and 
took one of his hides back. He put it on his shoulder. He did the 
same to all five and went away from him. And he looked in the place 
where he had been. He had vanished. 

Then he went after him. Lol he was crying out the same words as 
before. Then he turned back quickly and picked up a larger stone 
than the one he had before taken upon his shoulders. Now he piit it 
on top of the bouse and pulled himself up after it. Then he made a 
hole right above him. H^ dropped the stone in. Ho fell down. 

At once he jumped in, piled tive blankets one over the other, and 
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went away with them. Before he had gone far, however, he took 
these alijo from him. He remained in the same place looking at him. 
Now he was unable to kill him. That was Master Weeper, 

And, after he had tmveled about for a while, he came to ii swampy 
place where skunk cabbage grew and jumped across it." Then, after 
he had gone on for a while, he came to a deserted town. A little 
smoke came out of the bouse in the middle. He went to it and 
entered. And an old man lay there, back to the fire.^' He looked at 
him. Then he arose and gave him something to eat. But he did not 
give him anything to drink. 

By and by he said: "Hu; I am thirsty. I will go after some water 
for myself," "Don't doit, chief; those that destroyed my village live 
there. Go over to the corner and drink there like me, your mighty 
grandfather, who am doing without anything else." 

Then he went thither. It was a swampy place, full of skunk c'ab- 
bage. And he turned around and defecated into it. And, after he had 
defecated into it, he said to him: " Manure is floating about here in it." 
Then he said: "Alas! I wonder what I shall do." 

Then he said to him: "Hii; I am thirsty," And he said to him: 
"Don't go, chief; the things that destroyed my village are there." 
But, without heeding him, he took the bucket and went for some. 
And, after the water had flowed down four times, he took some. 

He did not know what happened to him. To his astonishment* he 
came to himself sitting in its belly. Then he stretched himself in its 
belly. He burst it, and bones burst out of its belly. He put the 
bones together. If one leg was lost he repaired it with salmon-berry 
bushes. He spit medicine upon them. At once they got up. He 
revived the right side of the town. 

Immediately after that the water flowed down continuously. Then 
he got some in the bucket, went in, and said: "Grandfather, drink."' 
Then he stretched his hand toward it. After he had looked at it for 
a while, he turned away from it. He did not drink. 

After [Supernatural-being- who- went- naked J had sat there for a 
while, he said: " Hii, everywhere people eat things found at low tide. 
I want some devilfish. I am going to get some devilfish," " Do not 
do it, chief; the thing that destroyed my village lives there," Hut, 
without listening to what was said, he started off. 

In the corner of the bouse on the side toward the door were two 
sticks for hunting devilfish. Then he took both. And he gave him 
the following directions: "After be has shot water from his mouth 
four times, punch in at him. That is the way to endeavor to kill 
him." 

Then he went. Something wonderful lived there. The supernat- 
ural devilfish shot water at him, and it went right to the sky. After 
it had shot out water four times, he punched it with a stick. But he 
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found himself in its belly. Then he spit medicine upon himself and 
stretched out in its belly. He burst it. The mother of outbursts of 
human bones took place. Then he put the bones together, and part 
were missing. -And he repaired them with any common material. Then 
he repaired their eyes in the same way and spit medicine upon them. 
At once all went away. And he said: " When you get home, walk 
about there." 

Then he dragged [the devilfish] along with the devilfish stick and 
threw it inside the door. When he came in and sat down, NAnkMsLas 
looked at him. As he was looking at him, Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked said; "Now, gi-andfather, look about upon your town." 

Now he took his cane and went out with it. He looked to the right. 
To his great surprise something wonderful had happened. People 
decorated with feathers and having their faces painted walked about in 
rows. Then he also looked to the left. There things were in the 
same condition. Then be entered. 

When he came in he brought out a urinal. And he threw some 
white, hard rock from a box on which his head rested into the tire. 
After he had looked at it a while, and it had become red-hot, he put 
it into the urinal. Then he put the end of a sharp-pointed thing, half 
blue, half red,'° into this and held part of the clothing he wore over 
. his nose. 

Then he called for him. "This way, my son; come and sit near 
me." Then he went to him, and he pressed on his nose with the stick 
and pressed it down. Now he took off the sea-bass, bullhead, and 
tomcod spines from him. After he had finished doing it he fixed him 
up. Then he brought out a comb and combed him from the top of 
his head. And he looked down. Lo! land-otter fur was piled up 
below. He did the same thing on the other side of him. NAnki'lsLas 
pressed sometliing upon his nose with his Angel's because Supernatuml- 
being- who- went- naked had the ga'gix.it smell. 

Then he combed his hair. He made it long, and he made two knots 
of hair at his neek. He fastened them with a ribbon. He fixed him up 
with the blue part [of his stickj. After he had been at it for a while 
he poured water into a wash basin he owned and said to SupematuraU 
being- who -went- naked: "Now, grandson, look at yourself."" 

Then he looked at himself. He had put on [a painting of] red mot- 
tled [clouds] spotted with black, such as lie out on the sea," He 
looked at it and said "This is bad." Then be wiped it off and put it 
into his armpit. And, after he had put paint upon him for a while, 
he looked at himself again. He had put on his face a red, striped 
[cloud], such as Ho toward the north." And he did not like that. 
Now he put more paint on him. He put broad stripes upon his face, 
like those on the breast of a mallard. But he said that was good. He 
fixed him up, because he had restored bis town to life. And he gave 
him two sky blankets. 
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ThenNAfiki'lsLaasaidtoSupernatural-being-who-went-naked; "Now ■ 
you better go. The one your mind is troubled about lives near by. 
When the servants come, for water throw yourself into the water and 
make yourself appear like one through whom worthies." things come. 
The ones coming first will not want to touch you; the last one will 
take good care of you." 

Then he started and sat down by a water hole near Kaisun," on 
the west coast. After he had sat there a while they came after water. 
Then they landed. They picked up the bucket. They came near 
him. And, when they got near him, he made himself like those into 
whom worthless things come and threw himself into the water. And 
he lay floating about in it. 

Then the one who came tii'st threw herself bat^kward. " Yuwai'yA, 
something is floating about in her water (i. e,, the chief-woman's)." 
Then the middle one said: "Throw him out with a stick." Now the 
last one, who was lame, said: " Handle him carefully. After he has 
drunk whale soup he will become stronger." 

Then they broke off the stalk of a salmon-berry bush and took him 
out carefully. Now they got the water, and, after they had taken it 
down to the canoe, they remembered him. The lame one brought him 
in with a stick and put him in the bailing hole. 

And after they had landed thoy carried up the water. They steamed 
the whale. Again they forgot about him. Then she who was lame 
thought of him and said: " We have forgotten about a crooked thing 
which floated about in the chief-woman's drinking water," 

Then the daughter of The-one-in-the-sea said: "Hurry and get 
him." And the lame one went and got him. She brought him up 
with a stick. He was bent across the salmon-berry stalk. Then they 
had him sit on the side toward the door. He warmed his bands at the 
fire. Then they handed him whale soup, but, while he was reaching 
for it and was moving it toward his mouth, he spille<l it all. Then 
they all laughed at him and gave him some more. The same thing 
happened to that. 

The chief-woman lived at Tcll'da.'" And next day they went fishing 
with a net. They pulled in a whale. And they cut it up. 

While they were away he warmed himself on the side of the house 
toward the door a while and said: " Chief-woman, you [let me get some- 
thing]." Then she said to him: "Go and get what you are talking 
about." But he crept over to her. He touched the chief-woman. 
Then she seized him on each side of his head near his cars and knocked 
him against the floor planks, holding him by the hair. And she said 
to him: "Go and sit on the side toward the door, you common thing." 
And he crept over there. Again he sat near the door. 

After be had sat there for a while the chief-woman said to him, mak- 
ing the sound of throwing out saliva between her teeth: "GUgit," 
the slave they say I am without, go and get firewood." Then be crept 
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out and came out of his skin outside. Then he seized with both hands, 
a spruce, good for burning and covered with dead limbs mingled with 
green ones, which stood upon a. knoll, and he pulled it up, roots and 
all. ' 'Then he threw it down from the knoll. It was broken in pieces 
below. Then he collected the pieces. And he carried up the bark, 
crept in, and put it into the lire. He piled [the wood] there, end up 
[in the usual way]. 

The servants had pulled in a whale. They were happy. Then, 
after he had tried to communicate with the lame one for a while, he 
told her about himself. *'I have firewood for you back here. Go 
and get it. I am Supernatural -being- who- went- naked. Do not tell 
any one about me," 

Then the slaves were told to get firewood, and they bi-ought it in. 
And [the chief -woman] again made a noise with her lips. "I guess 
it must have been Gitgit who chopped down this firewood," she'" said 
to him. 

• One day he crept out. He got out of his skin. Then he stopped 
making himself old. He determined to marry the chief-woman. 

Then he put upon his face the painting that NAnki'lsLas had placed 
there first. He put on his two sky blankets. And, after he had stood 
there for a while, one of the servants came out. As soon as she had 
looked at him, although still at a distance, she came toward him with 
her arms stretched out, "No, no, no," he said to her, and she went 
in from him crying. 

Thenshesaid: "Cornel look at Supernatural-being-who-went-naked 
who stands just outside." And another went out to him. He also 
refused her. He refused ten. Then she who was lame went to him. 
But he put his aim around her, and thej' stood there together. 

By and by he entered and married the chief-woman. He stayed with 
her for some time. Every evening there was a star at the rear of tlie 
house. He thought nothing about it. One day something passing 
under his pillow said: " Supernatural-being-who-went-naked, does the 
eating of black cod stick you here?"" After some time had passed 
without his having thought anything about this, it said the same thing 
again. 

One morning, as he still lay in bed with his wife, he asked to set a 
net. And his wife said to him: " Wait until I explain to you. You 
have not strength enough to let it out farther. They never let out 
more than one."'" 

Then he took the net which was hung in a corner and went to the 
point. Whales swam about in the water. He let out two [meshes]. 
Two were in it. And he could not pull it in. The other [meshes] 
were also pulled into the water. All tive were pulled in. Then he 
went away. And where he lay he breathed hard [from the exertion]. 

Then his wife asked him: "Were the meshes of the net pulled out?" 
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"Yes," said he. Instead [of being angry] his wife laughed at him. 
"That is all right, for I will go to my father and get it,"" 

Tiis day after she went to her father by canoe. All of the servants 
went along with the chief-woman. Supernatural-being-who-went- 
naked also went. Thej' started. After they had gone along for a 
while, they came in sight of the town. Then they landed, and her 
fathei' came down to meet her. And he asked his daughter: " Why 
do you come, chief-woman, my daughter?" "Why, father, we came 
after the net." "It is there in the house, chief-woman, my daughter." 

And he was glad to see Supernatiii-at-being-who-went-naked. Then 
they went in, and four hard white stones were put into the tire. When 
they became red hot, they brought a tray made of white rock out from 
the corner. They put them into it and placed it in front of him. 

Then his wife cried, " Ha"! hA"-! every time I try to be happy (i. e., 
to be married) you use this sort of weapon." Then he told his wife 
not to say a word. And, after he had swallowed his medicine, he 
picked up one with a spoon and swallowexi it. It even went through 
the floor planks. He did the same with all four. 

Then they gave him a wash basin. After his wife had also washed 
her hands, they brought out five black cod. And she told her husband 
not to eat them. " It is something different," she said to him. Then 
they put these in front of him, and, after he had sat there for a while, 
she said: "He says that is not what it is." Then [the servant] put it 
buck and they threw them out. 

Then they put some more in front of him. Those, too, he did not 
eat. And she said: "He says that that is also something different, 
father." Then they threw away the steaming box and brought another 
out, and they brought out five more black cod. Then she said to her 
hu.shand: "Thej- are black cod." They cut them crosswise and 
steamed them. When they were cooked, they put them into a dish. 
And before they had taken these, she picked one np. "Take care of 
the head and bones of this." And she gave him another. She gave 
him those parts of all tive black cod. 

And she said to her husband: "Do not let them go. He will take 
them out "f i-om inside your clothing no that you will not feel it." And 
she asked him many times: " Have you the heads still!" "Yes, here 
they are." Next day they started off. Again she asked her husband: 
"Have you the heads?" "Yes, here they are." "Have yon the 
black-cod heads?" "Yes, here they are." "Have you the black- 
cod heads?" "No-o-o I wonder why He-who-has-spines-for-earrings 
turned round smiling."^' 

Hu hu hu hu hu, great quantities of black cod were put into the 
canoe. Then they landed and unloaded the black cod. And it was 
evening, and they went to bed. 

After many nights had passed, the something which bad spoken 
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uoder his pillow before he again heard going along and saying; 
"Supernatural-being-who-went-naked, does the black cod stick you 
here? Because you made NAiiki'lsLas' town alive, he restored your 
younger brothers to life by letting himself be born from your mother. 
He sat early in the morning between rocks with white and black 
bands." Being in love with part of you, he has also come to you." 
And he looked out. Lo! he saw the tail of a marten pasa in through 
the star." 

Then he went thither. To his surprise there lay a woman asleep 
with NAnkMsLas with the upj>er part of her blanket fallen away leav- 
ing her uncovered. Then he pressed upon her with his hands and she 
said to him: "I used to want yon, but lol you got around late." 

And after tliat he sat down near the tire feeling unhappy. Then his 
wife asked him: "Why are you so sad T" " I am sad because 1 left my 
mother not far from here," he said, deceiving her. Then he started. 
He put black cod into his canoe and started off. Then he came into 
Skidegate channel and reached his [younger] brothers' town. Lot his 
eijght younger brothers came down to meet him. 

Then they went in. And his younger brothers only cared to have 
NAflkt'lsLas for an elder brother. They did not care about Supernatu- 
ral- l)eing- who- went-naked. Before they even gave food, Supernatui-al- 
being-who-went-naked began to give them something to eat. 

NAiiki'lsLas had a bedstead in the rear of the house. Clouds were 
over his head. Thej- could not see his face. She (the wife of Super- 
natui-al-being-w ho- went- naked) cut the black cod crosswise and steamed 
them. Then they told NAiiki'lsLas to sit near the tire and put down 
a wash basin for him. And the cloud upon his face crossed [the room]. 
He sat there washing his hands. Then they set black cod before him. 
They saw only his hands. 

His younger brothers ate with him, but Supermvtui'al-being-who- 
went-naked sat with his wife on the side of the house toward the door. 
NAuki'lsLas did not walkdown. The clouds rose. He was fastened 
to them. Then the clouds rested with him behind the place where the 
wash basin was. 

Now, when they were through, the cloud rose with him, and his 
body was again to be seen on the bedstead. Then he (NAtiki'lsLas) 
called to bis sister. After she had gone to him and he had talked with 
her for a while, she went out. She brought in cranberries. The ti"ay 
had the figure of a ga'gix.It upon it. After he had sat eating for a 
while ho stopped, and his younger l)rothers ate the rest, 

Then she again put stones into the fire. Then they laid the wash 
basin down again, and the clouds again rose with him. Again he came 
down there and sat down, and they put black cod in front of him. 
Then he ate with his younger brother;^. At that time they did not .see 
his face. Then the wife of Supernatural-being- who- went- naked was 
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They aay that NAfikl'IsLaa was in love with Ga'gix.it woman in order 
to restore the brothers of Supernatural-beiiig-who-went- naked. In 
order to restore the town of Supernatural-being-who-went-naked to 
life he had let himself be born from the mother of Supernatural-being- 
who- went- naked. Then the clouds rose. Again he sat up high. 

Again fNAnki'lsLas] called to his sister: "Sister, come to me," and 
bis sister said: "Hu hu, always, when you send me after a thing, you 
are going to give me something. By and by you take it away from 
me again." 

Upon tliat he threw something down to her. It fell with a noise 
like that of a drum. At once she went to get it. She covered it up 
with her blanket. Then the wife of Supernatui-al-tx^ing-who-went- 
oaked recognized the thing she used to let her daughter have."^ 

Then she cried: "Ha" -a ha"-a, I thought that I let only my daugh- 
ter have that." Then her mother-in-law said to her: "Stop, chief- 
woman; wherever the supernatural Ijeings are settled they always wear 
it as a crest. Chief-woman, it belonged to your husband's sister and 
her brother (NAHkt'lsLas). He is simply fooUng her with the thing 
jou are talking about." At once she stopped crying. She really saw 
it. But still she believed what her mothor-in-law said. 

On the next day his brother's wife again gave them black cod to eat. 
When he .sat up again he called to his sister. After he had talked to 
her for a while she came down and sat near Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked, who sat with his wife. And she said; "He wants some- 
thing that he says your husband owns," Then he did not know what 
[NAnki'lsLas] referred to. 

By and by he thought of the skin of the wa'sg.o he had killed. Then 
he ran toward the mouth of the inlet. And he pulled himself up to 
the two cedar tops, between which he kept it, and pulled off the wa'sg.o's 
tail. Then he started back with it. He returned at once. 

Then he said to his wife: "This must be the thing they speak about." 
Then she called her sister-in-law and gave the wa'sg.o tail to NAfikl'lsLas, 
After he had looked at it for a while he put it on top of his hat. It 
looked nice there." 

At that time they again steamed black cod. And lol the clouds again 
arose. Then his younger brothers ate the black cod. Then his mind 
was aick. Now she turned around and began weaving. After she had 
done this for a while, lol her brother-in-law had put himself around 
her. He looked out at her from her clothing. She looked toward the 
rear of the house for her brother-in-law. The form of NAiiki'l'sLas still 
sat up there. Then they lay there together." 

But still she told her husband, Sui>ernatural- being- who- went- naked, 
not to he in love with anyone, "Do not go with anyone, or I will go 
down to my father." 

Then her hnsband began getting water in a water-tight basket in 
which floated a hawk feather. Every time he came back she pulled 
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out the feather. Globular drops of water fell off, and she drank. One 
time he lay with one he was in love with. And, when he came home, 
his wife pulled out the featlier. The water adhered to it. 

Immediately she became angry. Her labret moved as if some one 
had shaken it. Then she hunted in her box. At the same time her 
tears fell as if something were poured out. Taking something out of 
it she put it into her mouth. It was a white powder. She spit it upon 
her hands and rubbed it on the soles of her feet. Then her husband, 
who sat near her, took some that fell about. He at once rubl>ed it upon 
the soles of his feet. She did this because she was going to leave him. 

Then she went down to the beach, and he followed her and went 
away with her on the surface of the sea. She did not look at him. 
Then she said to Supernatu ral -being- who- went-naked: "You better 
go back from me before I look at you."' And he said: " What kind 
of look is this dangerous look? " Then she looked toward him, and he 
went right under water. There was not a sign of him. And she 
entered her father's house. 

Then she said to her father: " Father, I made him fall in by look- 
ing. I looked toward him. Comel try to tish him out," Then her 
father pulled apart the stone floor planks. He lished for him between 
them. Then he pulled him out, with nothing but his joints holding 
together. Then he spit medicuie upon him, and he got up and went 
toward his place. 

And, after he arrived there, they sent for Master Carpenter. Then 
he had a mountain placed upon ten canoes. And his younger brothers 
were settled there one after the other. Then he put a skj' blanket 
upon his sister and seated her on the mainland. And he seated his 
mother on the Haida country." 

Now, he put on a dancing blanket and dancing leggings and started 
along on land near his younger brothel's [who were going along in 
their canoe]. He bent over as he ran, and farther off he stood up 
straight. In that way Supematural-being-who-went-naked l)ecame 
the Swamp- robin.'* And his younger brothers lay still on the water 
out at sea. People sometimes become shamans [by getting power] 
out of that canoe. 

Like the preceding this seems to be a stricdy IlaiJa story, although the ga'^ix.it 
idea was also popular among the Tlingit of Alaska. This fact, together with its 
length and complication and the insight it gives jnto the mytholc^y of the Haida 
people, render it one of the most interesting of all. One of the myths obtained by 
me at Maeaet bore this same name, but resembled it only in the concluding portion, 
the first part being like that of lle-who-got-supernatural-power-from-hia-little-flnger. 

' That ie, weak supernatural beings or powers acted through him, rendering him 
also weak, unlike his elder brothers. 

' The cry raised to summon opponents to a ponteet, especially to a trial of strength 
or to a gambliiig t.'onlest. 

■"See preceding story, not*! ii. 
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'S** preceding story, note 2. 

'See preceding story, note 3. 

•See preceding story, note 6. 

'See preceding story, note 7, 

*See precedii^ story, note 8. 

'See preceding atory of A -slender-one- who- was-given -away, note 3. 

"The same inconaietency noted in the preceding story, note !>, is here repeated. 

" Haida sqa'otcill, which is said to give the idea of a grouse with a red thing on 
its back. This is a moonlain between the al^andoned coal mine, near the head of 
Skid^!ate inlet, and the west coast. 

" l!u means "wedge," but I did not learn the meaning of the remainder of the 
word. It is B mountain lying in the opposila direction farther down Skidegate inlet. 

"A low herb said to be found growing on dead trees, with leaves like clover, 
and a bitter taste like that of pepper. 

'* The wrestling took place by a rock almost buried in the beach gravel at Gu'Ig.a. 
Presumably it was tliis rock into which the strange wrestler was transfofmed. 

''Compare the preceding story, note 40. 

'•Halibut hooks were usually made out of the stumps of limits which had rotted 
out of hemlock trees. Into these the monster was transformed. 

" See the preceding slory. 

''Supernatural beings hunt during the night and get home before ravens b^in 
calling. If they are detained in any way no that they hear the raven, they at once 
fall dead. 

" A man who just saved himself from drowning was supposed to l>e deprived of 
his senses by land otters and become transformed into a creature called ga'gix.it. 
This lieing had land otter fur all over its body, an upturned no(«, and a face covered 
with fish spines. It traveled alt over the Haida country with the utmost ease. See 
my memoir in seriew of Jesup North Pacific Expedition, volume v, part i, pages 26 
aixl 27. It was owing to this transform atiou that he did not recognize his own 
blanketa when he felt of tliem. 

"This is the probable meaning of the word tct'^u. They are not found on the 
Queen Charlotte islands. 

" In reality this was Skidegate channel between Graham and Moresby islands, the 
two largest of the Queen Charlotte group. 

" This was NAJlkt'lsLae, or Raven, tlie hero of the story of Raven Travelliug. 

^ A bowl of water was the ancient Haida looking-glass. 

'• On the mornings <A days that are going to Iw windy red streaks are seen in the 
clouds which pass away quickly. This phenomenon is often referred to in the 
stories, and one or both of tlie cloud designs here spoken of may represent it. 

" One of the two west coast Haida towns, of which it was the older and the greater 
favorite in the myths. Instead of a " water hole," a creek named X.uado's is some- 
times mentioned. 

"An island opposite Ktusun, prominent in story. 

" Name pven to a slave. " I am without," because he was worthless. 

''Said Barcastieally. 

" People who went to the west coast found the food supply so excellent, owing 
especially to the presence of black cod, that they were loath to leave, and this expres- 
sion was applied to them. This is supposed to have been the first time it was heard. 

""I understand mcshea to be here referred ta. 

" Everythii^ that is thrown, or that falls, into the sea passes under the floor planks 
of the house of The-one-in-the-sea, the greatest supernatural being in the ocean. 

" He-who-haa-spines-for-earrings usually sits near the door of bouses of the super- 
natural beings, and can take away anything unbeknown to the owner. Because he 
took away this black cod there are now none of these fish on the eaet coast of the 
17137— No. 29—05 16 
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Queen Charlotte islands. He ie supposed to have stolen the black cod beads from 
Supernatural-being- who- wen t-naked, and the latter, aware of thb fact, refers to it in 
the usual indirect way. 

" Perhaps some magic is referred to. Otherwise the sentence is oliscure. 

"This sbir was in reality the door of another room in which lived his present 
wife's daughter. NAftkrisLas was in love with her and the marten tail which passed 
in there belonged to his marten cloak, 

"This ia probably the same as the round object obtained by Baven from Cape 
Ball's wife, and appears to have been the thunder or to have had power to pro- 
duce it. 

" Apparently Baven adopted this as a crest, but among men the wA'sg.o belonge<l 
to the Eagle side. 

** Baven was able to make it appear that he was in one place, when he had actually 
moved. His form was seen upon the bedstead while he himself had gone down to 
the woman. 

** Perhaps this is another story of the origin of the canoe people referred to in the 
story of "Canoe people who wear head dresses." The mother and daughter 
became mountains. 

"Or varied Thrush, llaida, sqlax.ia'o. 
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Hb-who-was-born-prom-his-motheh's-sidb 

[Told by John Sky of Those-bom-at-gkiMlaDs] 

She was a chief's child. She was a woman.' When she went out, 
they >)raced the hanging door open for her, and she went out fre- 
quently.' One day, wlien she came in, the stick slipped off, and the 
edge of the dooi" touched her upon the side and made her sore there. 
By and by a hole appeared there, and, when the town people came to 
know that, her father gave orders to abandon her. Next day they 
left her. 

Then she went down to the salt water and washed hei' [sore]. There 
she put medicine upon it. One day. when she was washing, some 
bloody looking matter stuck out. And she was unable to pull it out. 
Then she again put medicine upon it and crept up to the house. 

Next day she crept down to the water again, and, while she was 
washing it, she again pulled at it with her finger nails. Lo, she pulled 
it out. Then she laid it upon a stone, and, after she had put medi- 
cine on herself, picked it up and moved toward the house. Then she 
bent pieces of cedar bark, plaeed it in them, and put it side of the 
house outside. 

Now she went to bed. While her back was turned to the tire a child 
cried. Then she rose quickly and, without standing up, ran out. 
And something inside the thing she had bent together was crying. 
She looked. A child lay in it. And, after she had taken^t out, she 
washed it. Then she reared it. She had it as a companion. 

And very soon he began to creep. Before he had eaten anything 
he began to walk. One day he started to cry. He said: "Ha l."' 
Then she made a bow for him. She used a young hemlock limb. 
When it was finished, she gave it to him. After he had looked at it 
he put it into the fire. She made them for him out of all kinds of 
wood. Each time he did the same thing. 

By and by she made one for himout of real yew. Wa-a-a-a-a', it 
looked red. It was pretty. After he had looked at that, too, for a 
while he threw it into the fire, and the blunt-pointed arrows along 
with it. 

Then she pounded out copper for htm. She hammered a string on 
so that it could not be removed. She also hammered out two arrows. 
One had the figure of a weasel. The other had the figuie of a mouse 
on it. When she handed these to him he did not look at them. 
He at once went off. 

After he had been gone for some time, he brought in some wrens' 
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and said to hiy mother: ^'Pick and eat them." Then his mother picked 
them and steamed them. When they were cooked she ate them. 
Hia mother tried to have him eat some. But be shook his head. He 
absolutely refused. 

Then he again went off. He came back. He brought many song 
sparrows." and his mother steamed them and ate. But he did not eat. 
Next day he went off again. He brought in a numbei' of mallard,' and 
his mother plucked and singed them. Hhc pulled them apart and 
ate one. 

And next day he started off again. He brought in a number of 
geese.' He went off the next daj'. He brought u white poipoise,' 
and he brought a hair seal.' The day after he brought a whale.'" He 
had stopped hunting birds. 

Then he started off again. He stayed away longer than usual and 
brought in many flickers." Then he said to his mother: "After you - 
have skinned these, lay the sinews on one side." Then his mother 
skinned them and laid the sinews on one side. And, after she had fin- 
ished, she placed them together. She made five rows, and she sewed 
them together with their own sinews. After she had tinished he 
shook it. The flickers upon it went flying back and forth. 

Then he stretched his mother's house. He set up two planks in the 
rear of the house. Between them he hung the blanket. 

Next day be went out and brought home woodpeckers," Then she 
treated those in the same way in order to make a blanket. After she 
had tinished he went to it and shook it. Upon that, too, the birds 
flew about in a flock. Then he went to bed. He ate nothing all that 
time. All that time he fasted. 

Then be again set out. After he had staj'ed away longer than before 
he brought in a bunch of tanagers," Those, too, his mother made 
[into a blanket]. When it was finished, he also went to that. He 
shook it. Those also flew about upon it. He laid that, too, on top of 
[the planks] in the rear of the house. 

Next day he started off again and brought home a hunch of 
sixAsLdA'lgana." Those his mother also sewed into a blanket. And, 
when it was tinished, be shook it. They flew about upon it. He laid 
that upon [the planks] also. 

. The next day he went out again. [He got] blue jays," and his 
mother sewed those together. 

After that he again started off. After he had been absent for some 
time he returned with the daughter of He- who-travels- behind -us," 
whom he had married. 

After he had lived with her a while, one morning he coutinued to 
lie abed. While he was still ip bed, something went along under his 
pillow talking. "He-who-was-born-from-his-mother's-side, are you 
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awake? Do j'ou not feel that the supernatural beings, whom people 
are afraid even to think of, are gathering together against you?" 

Then he ran out. He saw nothing. And he went out again. He 
pulled along an old man and made him sit at the end of the town. 
That was Heron," they say. 

One day he was again lying in bed. Then something passed under 
his pillow saying the same words as before. Then he seized his bow 
and went out. After he had looked about on the surface of the salt 
water he glanced upward. A thunderbird flew about above the town. 
It carried [his grandfather's] town in its claws. 

Then he went to the old man and said to him: "Grandfather, they 
are coming after me." " What is the bow of the canoe like? " "A 
thunderbird is flying about above the town. He carries a town in his 
talons." And the old man said to him; "Now, brave man, shoot it 
with arrows." 

Now he shot it with the one that had the figure of a mouse upon 
it, and it dropped the town, Lo and behold! he (the thunderbird) 
burst." He put together their bones. If any of them was wanting, 
he repaired it with salmon-berry bushes. Then he went home. He 
had restored his grandfather's town. 

Again he lay in bed in the morning. Again something, passing 
beneath his pillow, said: "He-who-was-born-from-his-motber's-side, 
are you awake? Do you not feel that the supernatural beings, whom 
people are afraid even to think of, arc coming together against you?" 
Then he seized his bow quickly and ran out. And around a point at 
one end of the town came ten canoes with red bows. 

Then he went over to his grandfather. "Grandfather, they are 
coming to fight with me by sea." And his grandfather asked him 
what the bows of the canoes looked like. He told him that tiie bows 
of the canoes were red. '■ Now, brave man, have the town people 
pull i'nMR" out of the ground and spread it before them." And he 
did as he had said. In a short time they rolled their eyes upwai'd. 
Those were the silver salmon,'" they say. 

Still another time, while he was Ij'ing down, something passing under 
his pillow spoke the same words as before. Then he picked up his 
bow and ran out. And he looked at those who were coming. The 
bows of their canoes had vertical stripes. 

Then he again went to his grandfather. '*They are coming by sea 
to fight with me," Andhesaid: "Stop! braveman, what are tie bows 
of their canoes like?" '^The bows of their canoes have vertical stripes 
on them." "Now, brave man, have the town pull up I'nMfi and 
throw it about before them." And so he had it done. At once their 
eyes were rolled upward. They were the dog salmon," they say. 
He-who-was- born -from -bis-mother's-side made them cowards by put- 
ting I'nJiii-teeth'* into their mouths. 
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After another space of time had elapsed, something again said as 
it had said before: " He-who-waa-born-from-his-mother's-side, are you 
awake? Do you not feel that the supernatural beings, whom people 
are afraid even to think of, are coming together against you?" Then 
he picked up his bow and ran out. Again there were ten canoes with 
red paintings on their bows. 

Then he went to his grandfather. "They are coming after me by 
sea, grandfather." "Stopl brave man, what are the bows of their 
canoes like?" "They have red paintings upon them." Then he said 
to him: "Have the urine in this town gathered together and hot 
stones put into it. Then have it spilled about in front of them." 
And so he did. Those were the sand fleas," they say. 

By and by, something went along under his pillow, saying the same 
thing it had said before, and he again laid hold of his bow. Again 
ten canoes with their bows painted red were coming along. 

Then he started off to his grandfather. "They are coming gainst 
me by sea." " What, brave man, what do the bows of their canoea 
look like V "The canoe bows have red paintings on them." "Do the 
same way you did when you destroyed the others." Then he again 
spilled urine arouTid in front of them. Again their dead bodies lay 
around thickly. These were the fleas," they say. 

And he again lay in bed. Something passed hurriedly under his 
pillow. "He-who-was-bom-from-his-mother's-side, are you awake? 
Do you not feel that the supernatural beings, whom people do not 
even like to think of, are assembled against you?" He quickly took 
bis bow. He looked in the direction from whence they had always 
come. Nothing was to be seen. Then he also looked upward. There 
was nothing in sight. Then he looked toward the edges of the sky. 
Lol a great fire came toward him upon the surface of the ocean." 

Then he went to the old man. "Grandfather, they are coming to 
me by sea." "What do the canoe bows look like?" "The edges of 
the skj' come burning." "AlasI Alas! I wonder what will happen. 
Now, brave man, scatter the bones of the town people about in front 
of the town and stand the sides and ends of the grave boxes on their 
edges in front of the houses. People alwaj's endeavor to stop ij that 
way, brave man." 

And, after it had come along burning for a while, it came to the 
human bones. After some time had juissed it burned through. It 
burned through in another place. By and by it came landward faster, 
without having been stopped. When it reached the sides and ends 
of the grave boxes it stopped there also. 

He put on his five blankets and put his mother in his armpit. His 
wife he put in the knot in his hair. Then he walked about behind 
[the boxes]. After some time those wei-e also thrown down by the fire. 
Immediately he started off. 
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After he had gone toward the middle of this island for a while, 
something said to him; "This way, grandson; my house is strong," 
At once he turned thither. He entered the house and sat down. 
While he sat there the noise of burning sounded on top of his house. 
After a while a red hole was burned through the roof of his bouse. 
Then they pulled him up. The)' struck him from behind with their 
fisfc). When he bent over to go out one of his blankets was burned 
oflf. That was Fallen-tree-lying-with-one-end-in-the-water whose house 
he was in. 

After he had gone on for a while [something said]: "This way, 
grandson; my house is strong." Then he entered and sat down. 
Tlie roof of that was also burned through. Then they pushed him 
out. When he was burned another blanket was burned o£E. That 
was Yellow -cedar's house, they say. 

After he had run for some time longer something else called to 
him, "This way, grandson; my house is strong." He entered and sat 
down. After it had burned on the roof of the house for a while there 
was again a red hole there. Then they pushed him out. Another 
one was lost. That was Yew's house, they say. 

After he had run about something else called him in. "Come in, 
grandson; my house is strong." And he went in and sat down. After 
he had sat there a while there was again a red hole in the house. 
Then they pushed him out. Another blanket was burned oflf. This 
was Spruce's'* house, they say. 

And, after he had gone some time longer, something called him in. 
"This way, grandson; my bouse is strong." He entered and sat down. 
After he had sat there for a while there was another red hole in the 
roof of the house. Then they drove him out with their fists. When 
he bent down to go out, a blanket was burned off. His mother was 
also burned away. That was Rock's house, they say. 

And, after he had gone on a while longer, something else called him 
in, "This way, gi-andson; my house is very strong." Then he went in 
and sat down. The noise of fire was heard on the roof for a while, and, 
when it stopped, he went out. That was Swamp's house, they say. 

After he had wandered about upon this island for a while he heard 
the sound of a hammer. He went thither. Lo! an old man was repair- 
ing a canoe with cedar limbs. Where it had not had a crack he split it 
with his wedge. He made holes about this with his gimlet and sewed 
the place together again. 

After he had looked at him a while, he stole his gimlet and went 
under a clump of ferns with it. Then the old man hunted for his 
gimlet. Then he put his finger nails into his mouth. Presently he said: 
"Grandson, if it is you, come to me. News has come about you that 
Burning-sky pursued you for your live blankets." 

Then he went to him. He gave him his gimlet. It was old and 
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rotten, they say. Then he made one for him. He also gave him a 
whetstone. Then he picked up two creeks near the town and told 
liim to look on attentively, " Now, grandfather, act as you are going 
to when common surface birds'^ get food for themselves." Then he 
made him a beak out of the creeks. He also gave him some feather 
clothing. And he said to him: "Now, grandfather, practice."" 

So [Heron] flew away. He sat on a kelp floating about in front of the 
burned town. After he had sat watching for a while he speared some- 
thing with his beak. An eel was moving in his mouth. He swallowed 
it. Then be flew away again and eat near the canoe. 

Then he said to him: "Now, grandson, come with me. Go out and 
look for your blankets again. Those on the other side are not chiefs. 
Now, grandson, go and get the canoe. You are going to see your 
blankets." The old man got into the stern also, and they went ocean- 
ward. 

They went, went, went a while and came to his town, to Burning- 
sky's town. Then they came down to meet him. Part of them also ■ 
filled the house as if something had poured into it. And they said to 
one another: "They say he has brought his nephew. Sandhill-crane," 
to dance." 

And he gave him these directions: "When I go in look toward the 
rear of the house. After your poor nephew has danced go over and 
get your blankets. And you will also get your mother neatlj'." 

Then he landed. He went up. And he had a little box in his 
hand. He had a baton. When he got inside, he stretched himself, 
Lol his blankets were hung in the rear of the house. His mother 
also sat in front of them. He sat down in the middle of the side of 
the house. The house had ten rows of retaining timbers. 

Then he hunted in his small box. He took his nephew out of it, 
wa-a-a-a-a. And he stood him up. He began dancing. He took the 
end of his wing in his mouth. After he had moved backward a while, 
the people in the house [said] " S-s-s-s-s-s " [with pleasure]. Those 
on the top step went to sleep at the sight. 

After he had danced a while, he stuck his baton up, took [his nephew] 
and threw him at it. At once he was a weasel" climbing up on it. 
Again they said "S-s-s-s-s-s." The next row went to sleep. 

And he again picked him up and threw him at the baton. He became 
a woodpecker" and climbed up it. Again those in the house said, 
"S-s-s-s-s-s." The next row below went to sleep. 

By and by he picked him up again. He threw him at it. He 
climbed up as a California creeper." Again [they said], "S-s-s-s-s-s." 
Again [a row] went to sleep. 

Then he took his baton and put it back into the box. " Enough. I 
think he has danced a long time." He put him away. Then He-whc- 
was-born-f rom-liis-mother's-side went to the rear of the house, put on 
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his blankets, and took his mother. Then the old man went out quickly. 
They got into the canoe and went off. 

When they were halfway home it came burning after them again. 
When it got near, he breathed toward it, and it stopped. Then they 
came home, and he went up. 

Again his five blankets were burned off, and his mother as well. He 
reached for his wife. She, too, was gone. They took her away from 
him to marry her, they say. 

Then he wandered on aimlessly. After he had gone along a while 
he let himself fall to the ground and wept. He looked toward the 
forest. All the trees wept with him. Then he looked seaward. All 
the fishes beneath its surface wept with him. Now he had his till of 
crying and went on again. 

After he had wandered on for a while [he beard] some people 
laughing and talking And he went thither. They were trying to 
shoot leaves off of a big tree. As soon as they had shot one down 
they ate it. When he got there they moved back from it. "He- 
who-was-born-from-his-mother's-side is going to shoot," they said. 

Then he shot at it. He shot it near the base. It began to fall. 
He made the supernatural beings rejoice bj- his shot. And he said, 
"Take care of its eggs (seeds). I will let my cousin, Cloud-woman, 
take off the head [of seeds]."'" That was tobacco, they say. 

Then they sent for her, and she came by canoe. She took all of its 
eggs. These she began to plant. They were spread all over this 
island. 

Thia short story is given as if it were a purely Haida myth, but fiom an abstract 
of anotlier version obtained in 1878 by Dr. G. M. Dawson it would seem possible that 
it came originally from the mainland. The abstract referred to runs as follows: 

"Long ago the Indians (first people or ancient people — thiin-thloo-hait) had no 
tobacM), and one plant only existed, growing somewhere far inland in the interior 
of the SUckeen country. This plant was caused to grow by the deity, and was like 
a tree, very large and tall. With a bow and arrows a man shot at itfl summit, where 
the seed was, and at last broi^ht down one or two seeds, which he carried away, 
carefully preserved, and sowed in the following spring. From the plants thus pro* 
cured all the tobacco afterward cultivated sprung," (Dawson's Report on the (Jueen 
Charlotte Islands, Montreal, 1880.) 

'These two sentences, which aoimil ridiculous in English, are rendered neceasary 
here by the fact that Ilaida has only one personal pronoun for the third person 
singular, 

' The ancient doorway through the foot of the honse pole was closed by a plank 
hinged at the top. 

' L. indicates the shape of a bow. When a supernatural l>eing was born he grew 
up quickly, and soon cried for a bow, but would only be satisfied with one made 
of copper. 

'The Western Winter Wren (Tri^lodytes hiemalis pacificua, Baird). 

^The Rusty Song Sparrow (Meloapiza fasciala guttata, Nutt.). 

' Anas boschas, IJnn. 

'The Canada Goose (Branta (unadensis, Linn.). 
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'See the story o( Sacred-one-atanding-and-moving, note 2. 

'Or Harbor Seal (Phoca largha, Pallaa). 

'"Balsenoptera tetitera, Cope. 

"The Northwestern Flicker (Colaptes cafer eaturatior. Ridgw. )■ 

"The name for all woodpeckers is the same. 

" Louisiana TanE^r (Pirangaludoviciana, Wils.)- 

'* I have not identified this bird. It is said to be small. 

" The word for blue jay here is rather unusual and is bo nearly like that applied 
to the kinglet (ItA'ndjtget) that my interpreter may have made a mistake. Gener- 
ally the blue jay is called Llai'LlaL One of my native informants applied this name 
to Steiler's Jay (Cyanoeittastelleri, Gmel.). 

" Hia atory cornea next. 

"A variety of the Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodiae. Linn.). 

"Letting out the bones of the inhabitants of this lown whom he had swallowed. 
Perhaps the story ol how this town was destroyed ahould have preceded. 

" A low plant with white seed vessels. There are aaid to be sharp points around 
the bottom of its stalk, referred to as t'nHfl-tc!ifl or I'ntlH-teeth. 

"OrCohoe (Onchorynchus kisutcli, Walbaum). 

" Onchorynt'hus keta, Walbaum. 

" J do not know just what insects are referrpd to under the names of kn'ndas.ufl 
and sqa'-i. 

"Compare the atory of tAguadjt'na. 

"This is the commonest Haida tree, the word for spruce and that for tree l)eing, 
indeed, identical. 

"Thatis, "human beings." 

"That is, heinstruelH Heron how lie is to act in future times, or bowmen art' to see 

"Grusmexicana, Mull. 

™ Haida, iga. 

"Certhia familiaris occi<leutatiH, Ridgw. This iilentilication of the Haida name is 
a little uncertain. 

'"The word for cousin iudit^tes a woman of the other clan, which in this case 
muKt have been the Eagle clan, the hero lieiug himself a Raven. It would thus seeni 
that lobaC(» was supposed to have belonged originally to the Eagle clan. 
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HE-WHO-TBAVEia-BEHIND-US (oR QoNA'ts) 

[Told by the Chiel of Kloo of Tho»e-boro-a^Sk«lsns) 

There lay Pebble-town.' At times the town people fiebed for her- 
ring with nets. Sometimes they got a porpoise in their nets. And, 
when they reached home, the town chief sent a slave into the house 
of him who bad killed it and had him say: "The chief says you are 
not to spill the blood of the porpoise upon the ground." ' In this way 
the porpoises were often taken away. The chief treated the town 
people as if they were his slaves. 

And his nephew was a child. He saw that his uncles were treated 
like slaves. He saw that, although they had been nearly starved for 
some time, the chief took away the porpoises in the town from them. 
One daj' he and his gi-andmother went away. After they bad gone on 
for some time they arrived at Telel.' 

Then they built a house there. And there he began to bathe for 
strength. After he had bathed for some time he became strong. 
Then he made a bow for himself. And he shot a goose with his arrows. 
Then he skinned it and cut a hole on its under surface. He put it on 
his head, and it fitted well. Then he dried it. 

The geese being plentiful on tlie water, he put his head into [the 
skin] and swam to them. From beneath he pulled them under 
water. At once he twisted off their neck.s. He did the same thing to 
their wings. Then he carried them to his grandmother, and his gi'and- 
mother plucked them. He at once dried them. 

And one time he punched his nose with broken pieces of basket work 
and let [the blood] run upon these. He used them to bait his halibut 
hooks, and he took along wooden floats, laid his halibut hooks upon 
them, and pushed them out into the sea. When they were some distance 
out to sea, he jerked, the halibut hooks 'fell into the water, and he 
pulled in halibut. He kept giving them to his grandmother.' 

And one day he went down the inlet in search of something. 
After be had gone on for a while some creature wearing a broad, blue 
hat came to him. Then heasked him: "Where did you come from?" 
He paid no attention to him. And again he asked him: "Where did 
you come from?" Then he said to him: "[I came] From QlXkun."^ 

And he had two duck skins* on his back, one of which had the top 
of its head spotted with white. He seized one of them. He did not 
know what happened to him. . Lot he came to himself lying upon the 
edges of the retaining timbers in some house. 

Then some one in the house said concerning him: "Throw him out. 
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Throw the thin^ he wants out along with him." Then he again lost 
consciousness. When he came to himself he was lying near the ocean. 
A whale lay near him, 

Then he cut it open, twisted a young tree, and fastened it to it. And 
he dragged it along and brought it before bis grandmother's house, 
and his grandmother cut it up. After she had cut it all up she steamed 
it. After she had got through hanging it up he had his grandmother 
make a big basket. She tinisbed it. 

Then she put the food into it. She put in all kinds of l:>eiTies, sal- 
mon, roots,' and kinnikinic berries. And it was finished. Then he 
and his grandmother went up the inlet. And he hid the basket near 
the town. Then he entered his uncles' house. 

And, after his uncles had fished for herring for some time, they 
killed another porpoise. Then a slave again came in and commanded 
that they should spill none of the blood. Then [the chief] came in 
and seized it, and he carried it off. As he wa,s going out with it, he 
took it away. Hebeeamesoangry wherehesat in the rear of the house 
that the floor planks were as if split into slivers by the finger nails. 

Then he pulled it away from him ^ain. And, when he picked it up 
again, he let him go outside with it. Then he twisted [the chief's] 
neck round outside. And he said: " Wa-fi-fi, wii-aii." When he came 
near the end of the town [he said]: " Wa-a-a, he has killed me," Then 
his voice was lost in the woods. 

Now he had a crowd of people go over for the basket. And they 
could not lift it. Then he went to get it. And he brought it in. 
Then he began to call the people. Next day he called the people again, 
and the day after. 

And he became town mother [instead of the old chief]. The one 
he sent off killed is He-who-travels-behind-us.' 

[EeqilBl lo the above, told by Edwsnl ol th« Food-glving-towii people] 

Her brother (i. e., the old town-chief) was killetl. Then she started 
from the town. And she put the two l)racelets she wore into the mid- 
dle of Lgido". And she said: "Through you future people shall see 
a portent." When something terrible was going to happen, thej' saw 
them. Broad sejiweeds lay upon them. They paddled off in terror. 
Although they (the people) had before been living quietly, they moved 
from that place at once. And nhe went up into the woods opposite. 
She became a mountain there. They call it Sea-otter- woman. 

Tliis is also one nS the most esteenml Haicia myths. The version here presented 
, was obtained trom the present chief of Kloo with the exception of the jwrtion about 
Sea-otter-woman, which was (■ontribnte<l by an old man of the nearly extinct Daiyii'- 
aMa'nas or People of Skidegate creek. Qona'ts, the hero of the atory, was one of 
the Sea-otters (Qoga'iTas), and, were any of those people still living, a mueh longer 
rersion might i)erhaps have l)een secured. 

'tg.ii'setia a word applied to round stoneji lying on the tieach. "Pebble" seems t« 
be the nearest English equivalent, although the Haiduword perhaps denotes asome- 
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what larger variety of etonu. ThiB town was once occupied by tlie Sea-ottera, wlio 
euld it to aucitli<^r family, the Ls.a'xet-t^a-Waaa, and moved to a plaue east of Skide- 
gate called Qlo'stAn-xana. More often the scene of the storv is laid at this latter 

* That is, they were not to cut it because he was going to take all. 

' A creek oti the east coast of Graham islaiiil where the Haida of Skidegat« inlet 
used to assemble before starting for the mainland. 

* Compare Story of the House-point families, not«s. 

' The locally famous Rose Spit that runs out lor miles at the northeastern end of 
Ciraham island between Dixon entrance and Hecate strait. It was called Na-iku'n, 
"House point," by the Haida; but by supernatural beings it was supposed to he 
called QU'kun, as in the story. This probably means North-point. 

•f^.Il, the word translated "duck," is said to Ite applied to the Surf Scoter or" 
"Coot" (Oideniia perspicillata, Linn.}, and also to the White- winged Scoter 
(Oidemia deglandl, Bonap.)- 

'I have not identified the root to which the Haida word Tag.A'nskia is applied. 

" Some seemed to think that Qona'ts and He-who-travels-1>ehind-us were the same 
person. The wonl translateil "behind us" means "back from llie shore," "inland," 
or "back from the houses." He-who-travels-behind-us is algo identified with Snper- 
natural-being-on-whom-is-th under (Sg.ii'na-gut-hi'lAflwaH). 

' Slate creek, which flows into Skjdegate inlet near its hvad, and along which the 
famous slate is found, carved so estensively by the Haida. 
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He-who-got-sdfbrnatdbal-poweb-from-his-ijttle-fingkb 

[Told bf WalMi McGregor of the Seallon-towu people] 

At White-slope' a certain person and his mother were disliked. 
They made a house out of branches at one end of the town in which 
they lived. When it was low tide he went down and brought up 
something for his mother to eat. 

After he had done this for some time he came to a heron with a 
broken bill. Then he sharpened it. And it said to him: "Grandson, 
you helped ' me nicely. I will also help ' you. Keep this medicine 
in your mouth." Then it also gave him the feather on the tip of its 
wing, and it said to him: "Blow this under the armpit of the son of 
the town chief. Even the supernatural beings will not know it." 

The child often played at having supernatural power. He had a 
mat as a dancing skirt. He fastened shells upon it. Others he used 
as a i-attle. He bad feathers he found as a dancing hat. He used 
old cedar bark as a drum. One evening he went around the town. 
He looked into some of the houses. A chief's son sat in one of them. 
Then he pushed the feather in between the side planks. When the 
point was turned toward his armpit, he blew it in. As soon as it went 
into the chief's son's armpit, he had a pain. 

Then he went home. They got a shaman for [the chief's son]. He 
went over to see him practice. Some persons with black skins on the 
side toward the door held burning pitchwood. Then be thought: "I 
wonder why they do not see the thing sticking out of him." They 
dropped their torches and ran out after him. He ran from them. 
Those were The-ones-who-have-spines-for-earrings.' 

The day after he went again. He wanted to see the shaman. When 
he thought the same thing as he had thought before they ran out after 
him again. At that time they discovered that it was the boy. 

Then they set out to get him. He spit medicine upon the things he 
had been playing with.' The dancing skirt had a drawing on it. The 
drum had the picture of a wa'sg.o. The dancing hat, too, was finished. 

They hung up five moose skins for him. He went thither, and the 
beating plank beat itself as it*came in. They had opened the door for 
him. While they were looking through it for him, his dancing hat 
came out back of the fire.' It did the same thing on the other side, on 
the side toward the door, and on the opposite side. After it had come 
up in all four comers he stood up. He took his feather. When he 
pulled it out the pain ceased, and the sickness was gone. Just before 
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he went out he blew it in again. He did not think he had received 
enough. Then he went away. 

Next day they made the number of his moose skins ten, and he again 
went there. Again the drum and the beating board went in of them- 
selves. After he had entered as before he stood up. After he had 
danced around for a while he pulled bia feather out for good. The 
chief'a child slept. 

He had many uncles. They kept their daughters for him. Among 
these one was short on one side. That was the youngest'a daughter. 
One time, when they were going on a picnic, he started. And he 
changed himself into a salmon-berry bush near the trail and waited 
there. 

When the lame one came along behind he tangled himself up in 
her hair. While she was trying to untie it, all left her. Instead, be 
came and stood near her. Then he said to her: "I will marry you. 
Go with me." Then she went with him. After he had entered the 
house with her he .spit medicine on her. He stretched her leg out. 
It became well. He married her. 

Then he threw away the house of branches and built a regular house 
for himself. He made a iiedstead which he and his wife alwaj's used. 
One night, while he slept, the house moved with him, and he awoke. 
He heard some one talking with his mother. When day broke he 
opened his eyes, yomething wonderful lay there into which he 
awoke. The carvings inside of the house winked their eyes. The 
carvings on the corner posts of the bedstead moved their tongues at 
each other. In a rear corner of the house something stood making a 
noise. That was Greatest Hopper,' they say. Master Carpenter' 
had became his father, they say. 

When he arose [the latter] said: "Come! my child, let me fix you 
up." Then he went to him. He combed his hair. It hung down 
broad and glossy even beyond his buttocks. He painted his face. He 
was very handsome. 

After he had lived a while with his father in that house he set out 
to marry the daughter of Many-ledges. Then his father told him that 
he destroyed the sons of the supernatural beings. And he let him 
take his arrows. "They fly around,"' he said to him. One bore the 
figure of a weasel. The other bore the figure of a mouse. He also 
gave him some knots. "In his town driftwood never floats ashore," 
he said to him. 

He had Greatest Hopper take him over. After be had gone along 
for a while with him the capes before him were burning. Then he spit 
medicine upon them, and he hopped quickly over with him. When he 
got close in front of Ma'g.An° he felt extremely sweet. There were 
very many stick- potatoes there. That made him so, they say. After 
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he had brought him to the end of Many-ledges' town, Urouteat Hopper 
went back. 

Then he changed himself into knots and at evening float«d ashore in 
front of the town, awaiting until his i.'hildren came down to defecate. 
By and by they came down. "See the driftwood which hai< floated 
ashore. It is wonderful, because driftwood never floats ashore in 
father's village." Then they pii^ked it up and laid it down near the 
door. Then they forgot it. 

And, when they were going to bed, they thought of it and brought 
it in. He (Many-ledges) started to cut it up with one of his five 
stone adzes. It broke. Then he took anothei*. He struck it with 
that, too. That, too, broke. After the same thing had happened to 
four, he split it in pieces with the last one. Then he was glad. And 
he put it into the fire. 

When the daughters went to bod he shot in as a spark. Then he sat 
at the head of the bed and laid his hands on them. " Who are you ?" 
[they said]. And he said, " It is I." " Who is It" "I am He-who- 
got-supernatural-power-from-his-little-tinger." When he was a boy 
and was whittling, something stuck into his little finger.'" That is 
why he was so called. Then the woman" said; " For him alone my 
fathei' has kept me." 

And, when she replied to him, he married her. When day broke 
her father said: " I wonder what supernatund t>eiiig was talking to my 
daughter last night. I had hei' for He- who-got-supcrnatu rat-power- 
from-his- little-finger." Then she said to her father: "Father, he is 
the one, he says." 

" Now, my child, come down and sit by the fire with your hustiand." 
And they came down and sat there. They spread out a mat for him, 
and he gave him food. They brought out berries and grease. Flames 
came out of them. They put some into a tray and set it before htm. 
The woman told him not to eat it. After he had swallowed medicine 
four times he took some. When he had taken two mouthfuls he 
stopped. It passed quickly through his insides burning. He stood up 
and, where he had sat, smoke rose. 

Next day he said to his daughter: " Let your husband go and getan 
alder for me which stands behind the house." And he got up quickly. 
Then she clung to her husband crying, "Alas! the supernatural beings 
think they can do everything. They have me marry their sons. By 
and by he begins to do this way." Then he said to his wife: "Let 
me go. I will see vhat he is going to do to me." And she said to her 
husband: "Go to it after it has come together and lightning has flashed 
in it four times." 

Then his father-in-law gave him a stone wedge, and he went along 
a trail running inland side of the house. After he had gone in some 
distance [he saw] it standing far off. After it had come together and 
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lightning had shot in it four times he spit medicine before him and 
went to it. After he had chopped at it a while and it had fallen, he 
found himself inside of ita mouth (lit.). There was no way to get 
out. Something held him tight. 

Then his father's supernatural powers came to him. Four having 
their hair tied in bunches with cedar limbs came quickly to him. Two 
had wedges in their hands. Two had big hammers. Then they 
worked at the alder, and they split it. They pulled him out. He 
rubbed medicine upon himself and became as he had been before. 

When he pulled it apart human bones burst out of it. Some of 
these were like whole human bodies; some were just held together by 
the ligaments. Then he trod the alder into bits and threw them 
around. "Those will be useful to the very last people.^' Then he 
carried half of it off on his shoulder, let one end down on the ground 
in front of the house, and struck the house front hard. Then his 
father-in-law said: "AlasI he has killed my supernatural helper." 
Then he went in and lay by his wife behind the screens. His father- 
in-law had the tire quenched, they say." 

Next day he ^:ain said to his daughter, "Come, my child, let your 
husband go for a small devilfish of mine which lives toward the point." 
Then he again got up quickly. Again his wife clung to him. And 
his wife said: "They let me marry the sons of the supernatural beings 
who think themselves powerful. By and by he begins to do this 
way." Then he said to his wife: " Let me go. I will see the thing 
he uses against me." Then she gave her husband directions. "After 
it has spit upward and it has lightened four times go to it." 

Then he went to it. He shot it twice with the arrows his father had 
given to him. After it had shot up water four times he spit medi- 
cine in front pf himself and went to it. After he had struck it with a 
stick" he was in its mouth. 

When he was almost drowned in its slime he thought of his father's 
supernatural helpers. Again the four came to him. They had clubs 
in their hands, and they clubbed it in the eyes. They pulled him out. 
He was covered with slime. Then he spit medicine upon himself. 
He became as he had been before. The bones in it were also many. 

He pulled it apart and tore half of it in pieces and threw them 
around. " These will be useful to all future people." And he carried 
half of it off with a stick. He threw it in on the side toward the 
door. Then his father-in-law said: "Alasl he has killed my super, 
natural helper." Then he entered and lay behind the screens with 
his wife. 

Next day he again said to his daughter: "Come! my child, let your 
husband go after my little sea lion yonder." At once be got up. 
Again she clung to her husband while she cried. " He always lets them 
marry the sons of the supernatural beings who think they are strong 
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By and by he begins to do this way." Then he again said to his wife: 
" Let me go. I will see the thing with wliich he is going to do [harm] 
to me." And his wife gave him directions. "After it has looked at 
3'ou and growled four times go to it." 

Then he started ■for it. He was going to kill it with a club which 
his father-in-law gave him. After he had gone toward it for a while 
he saw it lying there. After it had looked at him and growled four 
times be went to it. When he came near it it breathed in. He went 
into its mouth. 

And again he thought of his father's supernatural helpers. Again 
they came to him bearing bone clubs. They clubbed the sea lion on 
the head. They killed it. When he (the youth) was almost dead 
they pulled him out of ita mouth. Then he put medicine upon him- 
self and was restored, 

Then he pulled the sea Hon apart. The bones of tliree persons fell 
out of it. Then he tore half of it in pieces and threw them around, 
"You will be useful to all future people." And he carried off half of 
the sea Hon and threw it in through the doorway. His father-in-law 
said: "Alas! he has killed my supernatural helper." Then he lay 
behind the screen again with his wife. 

Next day he again said to his daughter; "Cornel my child, let your 
husband go for my little hair seal yonder," And at once he arose. 
Again bis wife clung weeping to him. "He always lets me marry the 
sons of the supernatural beings who think themselves powerful. By 
and by he l>egins to treat them this way." And he said to his wife: 
"Let me go. I will see the thing with which he does it." "After it 
growls and looks toward you four times go to it," she said to him. 

Then his father-in-law gave him a bone club, and he set out to it. 
After he reached it, and the hair seal had looked at him and growled 
four times he went thither, and it breathed in. He was in its mouth. 

Again he thought of his -father's supernatui'al helpers, and again 
they came to him bearing bone clubs. They struck the hair seal on 
the head and killed it. Then they pulled him out, and he ru)>bed 
medicine upon himself. 

Then he pulled the hair seal apart. Half of the hair seal he pulled 
in pieces and scattered around. "This will be useful to all future 
people." Out of this, also, poured the bones of two persons. Then 
he carried off half of the hair seal upon his shoulder and threw it down 
in the house. His father-in-law said: "AJasl he has killed my super- 
natural helper." Again he lay with his wife behind the screens. 

The day after that he said to his daughter: "Cornel let your husband 
go and get my little eagle sitting yonder." Again shedid not want her 
husband to go, and he said to his wife: " Let me go as before. I will 
see the thing with which be is going to do it to me." Then she said 
to her husband: "Go to it after its eye mucus has dropped four 
times." 
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Then he took his arrows. His father-in-law said that they pushed the 
eagle down with a pole. Then he went thither. After its eye mucus 
had dropped four times he shot it up through the belly. He went to 
the other side also and shot it from that side as well. But it did not 
do anything, they say. 

Then he scattered half of it around. "All future i>eople will make 
use of you." And he carried half of it off on his shoulders. The 
bones of two persons came out. Then he threw it into the house. 
His father-in-law said: "AlasI he has killed my supernatural helper." 
And again he lay with his wife. 

Next day he said to his daughter as before: "Come! my child, let 
your husband go and get my little clam on the point." And again she 
went to her husband. Still he started thither. And she gave her hu«- 
band directions: "Oo to it after it has spit cutwater four times." 
And his father-in-law said: "They get it hy means of a stick." 

Then he gave him a digging stick, and he went thither. After it 
had spit up water four times, he went to it and staited to get it with 
a stick; he suddenly found himself in its mouth. 

When he thought of his father's supernatural helpers, they came to 
hhn holding flat, broad clubs. They struck on its ligaments (lit., 
"eyes")," and they pulled him out. Then he scattered half of it 
around. "All future people will make use of these," he said. He 
took half of it, went home with it, and threw it down in the house. 
"Alas! he has killed mj supcmatumi helper." Again he lay with his 
wife. 

The day after that he had a fire lighted. They rubbed hard, white 
stones together, and it burned.'^ He told them to put stones into it, 
At once they did so. When they became hot they put them into a 
stone Iwx lying near the door. Then his father-in-law told him to get 
in. At once he stood up and, after he had spit medicine upon himself 
four times, he sat in it. It was cold. 

Then they put the box cover over it. After he had sat there for a 
while he tapped upon the side of it. Then he (bis father-in-law) made 
a noise at him with his lips. He said: "I guess I have killed him." 

Jiy and by he stood up, throwing his hair back out of it. And he 
kicked the box to pieces and threw the pieces around the side of the 
house toward the door: His father-in-law became ashamed. He had 
destroyed hLs ten supernatural helpers. After that his mind became 
good toward him." 

The devilfish he killed was in the cave at Skedans point, they say. 
And his father-in-law, Many-ledges, was a cliff behind the town of 
Bkedans. 

His mind had become changed towaid him. After he had stayed 
with his wife for a while he told his wife he wanted to return home. 
Then she told her father, and her father said: "Now, my child, go 
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with your husband. Just outside is a eanoe." Then her husband 
went out. Tliere lay an old canoe out from between the cracks of 
which grass was growing. 

Then he went in and fold his wife, and she said to her father: 
"Father, he hunted in vain for the canoe. He says there is only an 
old one there." "That is it." Then she went to it with her husband. 
She kicked it on the edges and [said]: "Go se-award, father's canoe." 
At once it was floating there. It went of itself either way. The 
carving on the bow paddled. Then he told it to come near. It came 
before him. 

And he had his daughter take along all kinds of food. There was 
a great quantity of it. He sent five slaves to take care of the canoe. 
He had live boxes of berries and grease put in for the canoe. And he 
said to his daughter: "My child, when it is hungry it will point its 
bow backwai-d. Then let your husband throw one box at its face." 

Then they started. He sat high in the bow with his wife, and the 
bow carving paddled the canoe. After it had gone along for some 
time the canoe turned its bow back. Then they pulled out one of the 
boxes of grease and berries, and he threw it at its face. Again it went 
on. After it had gone along for a while the canoe turned its bow 
back again, and again he threw the grease and berries at its face with 
a spoon. Then the canoe again went on." 

After they had gone on a while longer they saw the town. The 
whole town was slight withfires. They wanted to see the daughter 
of Many-ledges. They asked: "Who is it?" "It is He-who-got- 
supernatural-jKiwer-from-his- little- finger coming with his wife." 

And they came down in a great crowd to the shore opposite. He 
came ashore, and they took the food off. Then the five canoe slaves 
went back. They took along the tlii-ee boxes of berries and grease 
which were left for the canoe. 

Then his wife sat among the things, and he went up to the house 
and told his mother to call her up. Immediatelj' his mother went 
down. She saw nothing there. Theie was only a cloud among the 
boxes. Then she went up and said to her son: "1 saw nothing there. 
Only a cloud was there resting upon the things." He said to his 
mother: "That is she." 

Again she went down, and she called her up. The cloud came up 
after her. The cloud went near the place where her husband sat. 
They wauts«l to see her. A great crowd awaited her. By and by he 
said to his wife: "Take off your hat." Then she told her husband to 
take it off, and he took it off. He put it behind himself. There the 
cloud lay. A wonderful creature .sat where it had been. She was 
pretty, like a daughter of the supernatural beings. The ones they, 
had wanted him to marry looked in at her and wept as they did so. 

And, after he had had bis wife for a while, a whitish sea otter came 
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swimming in front of the town. After they had shot at it for a while 
he also launched his canoe. He shot at it with his arrows. He shot 
it in the end of the tail." After it had flopped about there for some 
time he got it into his canoe. He came home. Then he skinned it. 

There were spots of blood upon it. On account of these his wife 
.washed it. After she had done this for a while she slipped seaward 
upon it. When the water was as high as her knees a killer whale 
went away with her blowing. She was stuck between its fins. Killer 
whales went out to sea with her in a crowd. 

He got into a canoe and went after his wife. They disappeared 
under the water in front of him. Then he came back and went crying 
around the town. By and by he questioned an old man who lived at 
one end of the town. " What supernatural being is it that took away 
my wife?" he asked of him. " Super natural -being -al way s-in -the- 
cradle took your wife away." 

Then he gave him ail sorts of things. He gave him all kinds of 
things that would be useful to him. "Now, chief, I will let you have 
m}' canoe. 1 will go with you. I will stand at the end of the trail, and 
you shall get your wife," he said to him. 

He lent him his short canoe which lay outside. "Raise it, chief. 
Burn the bottom of it. Take twisted cedar limbs, Indian tobacco, and 
tallow." Then he did as directed. 

When it was a fine day he went to him, but he said it was a bad day- 
One day, when it was cloudy, he went to him not expecting anything. 
He sat outside with his mat over his shoulder. He also had on his hat. 
"It is a good day, chief. When we come to the middle of the sea the 
sunshine will be upon us only." Then he launched the canoe. He got 
in the stern of his canoe. Immediately they set oil. 

After they had gone on for a while the sunshine came out, as he 
> had said. Then the old man said to him: "Look for a kelp with two 
heads." And they came to one. "Now fasten [the canoe and leave] 
me right here. This is his trail." 

Then he gave him directions. "Right in the trail at the end of the 
town Heron always repairs a canoe. He never lets a strange super- 
natui^l being pass in. When he shouts, quickly put Indian tobacco 
into his mouth. Also give him twisted cedar limbs. Then he will 
conceal you," 

And he went down upon the kelp. He went along for awhile upon 
a trail in which were footprints and heard the sound of a hammer. 
And he came to him. After he had looked at him for a while he 
shouted. Then he put tobacco into his mouth. He also gave him 
twisted cedar branches. Now he put him into his mouth. 

Then the town people came to him in a crowd. " Why did you 
shout like that?" "I cried out because my awl slipped." Then they 
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said to him: " No; you smell of human beinga." They hunted about 
him. They did not find him. They went home from him. 

Then he took him out and gave him directions. " Supematuiul- 
being-always-in-the-cradle took your wife. His tliree-beaded house 
pole " is always on the watch. Hide yourself from it. Did you bring 
tallowf And he said to him"Yes." "Two persons covered with 
sores will come to get wood. Make their akins well. Rub the tallow 
on them," 

He went back of the houses. After he had sat there for a while 
they came to him. They called out to him. " Do not tickle us by 
looking at us," said they to him, and they told him to come out to 
them. Then h&swent to them. And he nibbed the tallow upon them 
and healed their scabs. 

Then they said to him: " To-day they are going to put fins upon 
yourwife. That is why we came after firewood. When it is evening, 
and we go after water we will cause the strings of our buckets to 
break. We will let the water run into the fire. Go and get your 
wife quickly in the midst of the steam. So they spoke to him. 

As soon as evening came tbey came after water with two large 
buckets. He met them there, and they said to him: " Prepare your- 
self." And, when they went in, he looked through the doorway and 
saw that his wife had tears on her cheeks. They had Supernatural- 
being-always-in-a-cradle, the one who married her, liurig up as if in a 
cradle. 

When they got in near the fire, and on each side of it, with the 
water the bucket strings were broken. While the house was filled 
with steam, he went in quickly and got his wife. Then he put her 
under his arm and ran away with her. The house pole heads shouted: 
"He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-little-finger ha.s taken his 
wife back." 

At once they pursued him. They ran after him in a great crowd. 
Supernalural-being-always-in-the-cradle ran after them crying. He 
came with his wife to the old man. Then he again put them into his 
mouth. When the crowd came to him they asked him: "Old man, 
did not He-who-got-supernatutal-power-from-his-little-finger p^ss by 
upon this tml? He has taken his wife back." Then he said: "I 
felt nothing." And they hunted about a little farther. When they 
found nothing they asked him again: "Did not you feel anything upon 
it? " " No," he said. Then they said to him: " You smell of a human 
being." And they pushed him down. They felt all over him. Then 
he said: "You make me tired by your handling. You better stop 
searching me." Then they went home from him. 

And afterward he took them out. And he said: "Go along care- 
fully with your wife upon this trail." Then they went along the 
trail. After they had gone along for a while they came to the place 
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where the old man was. They got in with him and started off. After 
they had gone on a while longer he came with her to the town. He 
had got his wife lack, and he stayed there with her always. 

[The following excellent version of this story was obtained by Professor Boas from Charlie Edenshaw, 
chief of the StA'stss, a M&sset family.] 

In the village T1 [on the west coast of Graham island] there was 
a boy who lived with his grandmother. His parents were dead. 
While he was still living in his little house with his grandmother, he 
used to make wands with a little shell knife. While doing so he ran 
a splint under his finger nail, which made his finger swell to an enor- 
mous size. Therefore he received the name SLEg.otsg.a'noe. 

One day the hoy met a crane whose beak was broken. He carved a 
new beak for him out of wood. They were living in the last house of 
the village. He had ten uncles who were all chiefs. One of his 
uncles had a boy who was sick all the time. Now, the boy who had 
healed the crane, took a small mat, which he tied round his waist like a 
shaman's apron. He made a I'attle of cockleshell and carved a sha- 
man's wand for his own use. He tried to imitate the shamans who 
were trying to heal his cousin. One day the youth went to his uncle's 
house, which was full of people. He looked into it and saw a bone 
sticking in his sick cou.sin's side. A black man was standing on each 
side of the door. They were the porpoises. The boy thought: " If 1 
am able to remove that bone my cousin will re<!over." The two black 
men said at once; "This boy says a bone is in the sick boy's side, and 
that he is able to pull it out." Then the people laughed at him, but 
they allowed him to try. The cmne had given him a shaman's powers, 
although he did not know it. Then he pulled out the bone, and his 
cousin arose, healed and well. Then he put it back again, and he was 
sick again. Now the boy returned to his house. He said to his 
grandmother: "I am able to save my cousin." She struck him, say- 
ing: "Don't say so, else they will punish you." But he was able to 
see the bone in his cousin's side, although nobody else was able to dis- 
cover it. 

Now the chief sent for his nephew. One of his slaves went to call 
him. Then his grandmother said: "Surely, the chief is going to kill 
us." Then the boy took his mat apron, his rattle, and his wand and 
went to his uncle's house, There were many shamans inside. He 
went around the fire, keeping the fireplace to his left. Then he pulled 
the bone out of his cousin's iK)dy, blew upon htm, while the people were 
beating time, and the sick boy recovered. Then he put it in again, 
and he felt sick again. The sick boy said that he had felt better for a 
little while, but that he was sick again. The other shamans tried again 
to cure him, but they were unable to do so. Then the sick boy asked 
them to send once more for his cousin. They sent for him, and, when 
he came, they offered him all kinds of property, but he refused it. 
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But the two porpoises knew his thoughts, and aaid: " Lk'anqeos'g.a'noe 
(= JiiDiping-on-one-leg, name of the poor boy) wishes to have the para- 
phernalia which his father wore when dancing," His uncle promised 
to give them to him. Then he pulled out the bone and healed his 

Now he wore a beautiful apron instead of his mat apron; ho used a 
wooden rattle instead of his shell rattle, and a bone wand instead of 
his wooden wand. Now he was a great shaman. 

After some time he heard about a great chief whose name was 
T'eckoa'naye. He wished to visit him. He had a beautiful daughter 
whom all the chiefs desired to marry, but he did not accept them. He 
killed all her suitors. Pic invited them to a meal and made them sit 
down near the fire. Then he put four stones into his file, and, when 
they were red-hot, he put them into a dish. Then he made them swal- 
low the stones. 

Now, SLEg.otsg.a'noe intended to marry this girl. Before he went 
there the crane visited him. He gave him a medicine which caused 
water to gather in his mouth so that it cooled the stones. When he 
reached the chief's house he chewed this medicine and was able to 
swallow the stones without any injury. 

He came to a place where there were rock slides all the time. Then 
he chewed a medicine called xu'ntsd'ala, and he came to a place near 
Skidegate. Then he took his strap of mountain-goat wool. He threw 
it over Skidegate straits and stepped across it, using it as a bridge. 
Then he threw it down once more, and thus reached her house. He 
thought: "I wish the girl would come outside to-night." 

Then she went out of the house and sat down on the beach to defe- 
cate. The boy assumed the shape of a burl, which lay on the lieach 
in front of the house. The girl said to her slave: "Carry the burl 
into the house," because she wished her father to make a hook from 
it. The slave carried it home and told the chief that hisdaughter 
wished him to make a hook out of the wood. Then the chief asked 
for his ax, intending to split the wood. When he hit it his ax broke. 
Then the chief was sad. He took another ax, but it broke also. Then 
he threw the wood into the fire. 

In the evening the chief's daughter retired to her room, which was 
separated from the main room by a large plank. When the wood was 
burned the boy in the shape of ashes flew into the girl's room. There 
he assumed his human-shape. She asked him: "Who are you? I 
want to marry no one but SLEg.otsg.a'noe." Then he replied: "I am 
SLEg.otsg.a'noe." Then she was glad and allowed him to lie down with 
her. They talked all night. Early the next morning the chief rose. 
He spat and he thougbt: "Who is talking to my daughter? I don't 
want anyone to become my son-in-law except SLEg.obsg.a'noe." Then 
his daughter shouted: " He has arrived 1" Then the old chief was glad. 
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He Spread mats on the floor of the house and put four stones into the 
fire. When the atones were hot he took a disli and ordered his slaves 
to put the stones into the dish. They placed it before the young man, 
who sat down on the mat. Then the girl said: "You always try to 
kill my suitors by means of the red-hot stones." The youth chewed 
the medicine which he had received from the crane and rubbed his 
body with it. Then he took the stones up in a ladle and swallowed 
them one after the other. They fell right through his body. The 
floor of the house was made of stone, and the stones broke it. The 
young man was not dead. Then they fed him with salmon and berries. 

On the following day the chief said to his daughter: "There is a 
devilfish at the point of land just beyond our village. 1 have tried 
often to kill it, but I can not do so. Tell your husband to try to kill 
it." The young man started in his canoe, and reached the place where 
the devilfish was living. Four times he chewed his medicine and 
rubbed it over his body. Then he threw his harpoon at the eye of 
the devilfish. As soon as he had done so he fainted, and the monster 
swallowed him. But he was not dead. He merely thought: "I wish 
your stomach would burst," and at once the stomach of the devilfish 
hurst, and it was dead. The bones of many people were inside. Thej' 
dropped to the ground when the monster died. Those who had been 
killed recently were still partly covered with flesh, while those who 
had been killed long ago were only bones. He chewed some of his 
medicine and spat on the remains. Thus he resuscitated them. He 
took the devilfish and carried it to his father-in-law. He threw it 
down in front of the house. It was so heavy that the house almost 
, fell down. 

On the following morning the chief said to his daughter: "There 
is a tree not far from here. Let your husltarid go and fetch its hark." 
The young man took his stone ax and went to the tree. Then he saw 
that the bark was sliding up and down all the time. Again he chewed 
his medicine. Then he spat at the tree three times. Now he struck 
it with his ax. He fainted right away. When he recovered his senses 
he found that he was inside the tree. Then he only thought: "I wish 
the tree would break." At once the tree burst, and with him the 
bones of many people which the tree liad killed fell to the ground. 
He resuscitated them. Then he took the bark and carried it to the 
house. He threw it down in front of the house and almost destroyed it. 

Then his father-in-law was very sad because he could not overcome 
his son-in-law. He did not speak a word. On the following day he 
said: "Go and cut some alder wood for my fire," He gave him an 
ax, and the young man went. As soon as he struck the alder he 
fainted. When he recovered his senses he found that he was inside 
the tree. Again he thought: "I wish the tree would burst," and he 
himself and many people whom it had killed came out of it. He 
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resuscitated tbem. Then he took one-half of the tree on his shoulder 
and carried it home. 

On the following morninp the chief said to his daugliter: "Let your 
husband catch the sea otter which lives not far from here." He gave 
him a harpoon. Then the young man went out. Soon he reached a 
ave in which the sea otter was living. He chewed the medicine and 
rubbed his body four time.s. Then he threw his harpoon. He fainted 
right away. When he recovered hia senses he found that he was in 
the stomach of the sea otter, and he only thought: "I wish it would 
burst," and the sea otter's stomach burst, and with him the bones of 
many people dropped out, whom he resuscitated. 

The old chief had not been able to overcome SLEg.otag.a'noe. After 
a while the latter became homeisick. He lay down and did not say a 
word. Then the old chief asked his daughter: "Why is your hus- 
band sad?" She replied: "He is homesick. He wishes to return to 
T'T." "Hml" replied the chief. After awhile he continued: "Take 
my large canoe and accompany him to his home." The young man 
went out to look for the canoe, but he could not find it. He only 
saw an old rotten tree with long i-oots. When he i-eturned to the 
house, the old man asked: "Did you find my canoe f" "No," the 
young man replied, "we have only ween an old rotten tree." "That's 
it, that's it!" said the old man. They returned, but when they 
reached the place they could not find the canoe. They saw nothing 
but an old rotten tree. They returned to the house; and, when they 
informed the old chief that they had not been able to find the canoe, 
he told them: "When you reach the tree again, say, 'Go into the 
water.'" They turned back, and, on reaching the tree, said: "Go 
into the water, canoe of my father." At once it was transformed 
into a large canoe. It was full of geese (x'lt) which were crying all 
the time. They were the oarsmen. The old chief gave them vast 
quantities of provisions, and they startetl, the geese paddling the 
canoe. 

During all this time the j'outh's finger was very thick and sore. In 
the evening they camped. While they were asleep a great many 
spirits which the crane had held captive in his finger by means of 
sorcery escaped, killed his wife, and scattered over the whole world. 
From that time the whole country of the Haida has been filled with 
spirits. Then the boy said; "Future generations shall always see the 
spirits which were living in my finger." SLEg.otag.a'noe traveled 
on, and nobody knew what became of him. If he had not visited 
the old chief, he (the latter) would still continue to kill people. 

This is a popular atory known both at Skidegate and Masset. A i-ereion obtaine<l 
by Profesrtor Boas from Charlie Edenshaw at fllasset is appended to the story I myeelf 
obtained. It diflere from that in several interesting particulars. That two such 
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distant points as Masaet and Skedans should be combined in one myth seems rather 
Bingular. The Haida equivalent of He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-little- 
finger is Sui'g.ot-^.a'nag.wa-i. 

' The native name for Maaset. 

' As in the story of Sacred-one*standtng-and-moving, note 26. 

'Said to be "the greatest ones who got power from what they heard." Oomptu« 
Btory of Supernatural -being- who- weut-nalted, note 32. 

' Changing them into line articles. 

^ While they were watching to see him enter througli the doorway he came out 
oE the ground. 

'See the story of He who hunted birds in his father's village, note 7. 

' Or Master Canoe- builder. 

" This seems to mean that they went ot themselves. " 

*The creelt next north of Telel on the east coast ot Graham island. 

'" See second version. 

" At thie poiot the two women appear to resolve themaelvee into one. 

" That is, the burning alder. 

"Thesticli used in getting devilfish is made of hemlockandhisftBharp, bent point 
to pull up rocks and stones. 

" The ligaments by means of which these bivalves close their «bellB are called in 
Haida "eyes." 

'* This was the way that supernatural beings lighted tbeir firee. 

'*C^wing to the destruction of his hostile aupematuiBl powers. 

" My interpreter added that, while they were encamped near Cumshewa point 
during this journey, He-who-got-power-trom-hie-little'flnger awoke in the night and 
found his wife gone. She had been lying next to the fire. For this reason, when 
people camp, they now place the women next io the wall. 

" That its blood might not injure the fur. 

'^^Great Haida chiefs often had two or three of these "watchmen" on the tops of 
their house poles. 
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ZiAGTTADjI'NA or rjG,AKA"OGANA 

[Told by Walter McGregor of the Bea-llon-lown people] 

He and his wife were the only two in the town. An eel had destroyed 
the town people. A big dog alao stayed with them. Her husband 
went fishing and alwayn stopped at a fibbing ground right in front of 
the town. In his aljsentie his wife went digging spruce roots, and the 
dog always went with her. When her husband came home she 
steamed a lot of lialibut for him, putting it in a big tray. And he sat 
above it. And, when he began to eat, his wife looked toward the 
door. She v/ati afraid to look at him. When her hu.'iband went fish- 
ing again she did the same thing. 

One day, as she bent down to dig roots, something startled her by 
touching her buttocks. She looked toward it. Lol he (the dog) came 
to her, and she cried hard. And, when her husband again came" from 
fishing, she steamed food for him again, set it before him, and turned 
round toward the door. Shortly she became pregnant. 

One day, while her hu,sl)and was out fishing, she gave birth. She 
gave birth to a dog. A second one came forth and another. It went 
on this way until there were nine. The middle one always showed its 
teeth. That was the one that was going to be brave. The youngest 
came forth with medicine in its mouth. Last of all a bitch came forth. 
Counting that one there were t«n. 

Then her heart was not .strong enough to kill them, and she put 
grass into the cellar and put them into it together. And, when her 
husband came home, she did not look as if anything bad happened. 
And next day, when her huximnd went fishing, she again went to dig 
roots. 

As soon as she had gone out from the house, a noise arose inside of 
it. They were wrestling with each other there. The bit«h was talking. 
Then she went back. She peeped in at the door. Upon a pole in the 
rear of the house hung their skins. In another place they wei'e play- 
ing with one another. And, when she made a noise with the door, they 
quickly took down their clothing. In a short time they were lying 
near the fire with their feet drawn together. Then she put them into 
the cellar again. 

And, when her husband came home, he asked her: "My child's 
mother, what made the noise in this towni" "The dog was playing. 
He was running over the floor planks." 
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Next day her husband again went fishing. Afterward ahe went after 
roota i^^in. No sooner had she got out than a noise arose inside of 
the house. At that time she did not return so soon. Then she 
gathered a quantity of dry firewood and loolied in again. Again the 
skins hung upon the pole in the rear of the house. And, when she 
made a noise with the door again, they went over quickly and pulled 
their skins down. They lay around the fii'e. And again she put them 
into the cellar. Wijen tAguadji'na came home again he asked her: 
"My child's mother, what made the noise in the town?" "The dog 
was playing with himself and made a noise on the floor planks." 

When he went fishing again, the dog lay on the opposite side of the 
fire. Then she threw a stone at him and said to him: *' Who does not 
get wood for the mother of his children ? " And he got up. He 
shook himself and went out. Then there was a noise behind the 
house, and she looked at him between the house planks. One with a 
big knot of hair which fell below his buttocks and a striped skin roiled 
the firewootl about. After the noise had gone on for a while outside, 
he came in. He shook himself and lay down again on the opposite 
side of the tire. 

When her husband came home he asked her: " Where did that good 
firewood come from ? " *' Why, that is [from a tree] which fell behind 
us and which I rolled out to an open place." 

Next day her husband went fishing again, and she went after roots. 
Just before she went out, she put wood on the fire. Soon after she 
went out a noise ai-ose in the house. Then she crept quietly thither. 
She had shut the door to easily. When she looked in [she saw that] 
the skins were again hung in the rear of the house. They were 
pushing each other about. 

After she had looked for a while they pushed each other toward 
the corner, and she ran in quickly. She gathered the skins together 
quickly and put them into the fire. At once they burned up. Then 
tliey sat in a row on the other side from her. One among them was 
a woman. 

Then she said to them: " My children, when your father comes home 
and eats, do not look toward him. After he is through eating I will 
let you eat also. People never look him in the face." 

Then Sawali'xa I'an out. His father was fishing seaward. He said, 
"Ho hu'-u-u-u hii.'" The more his mother tried to stop him, the 
more he shouted. When he {her husband) came home she again 
steamed food for him. After she had laid it before him she turned 
her face from him toward the door. Before he bad eaten SawaJi'xa 
arose, picked up a fat piece from the edge of a split fish, and stood 
around eating it. After he had finished it, be picked up another. 
When he had finished that as well he pushed away the tray. 
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And he called to his wife: "My child's mother, bring my cape to 
me." Then she brought it to him, und he put it on. Then he called 
for the eldest: "Come here, my child, while I sing a song for you." 
Then he went to him. After he had sung for a while he pulled him 
closer to his breast. He was as one who has gone to sleep. "My 
child is asleep. Let me lay him down." 

And he called for another. He also went to him, and, after he had 
sung for him for a while, he pulled him close to himself. He acted 
like the other. " My child is asleep," 

After he had dope this for a while, he got through with eight. 
Then he called the last one, who had medicine in his mouth. After he 
had sung to him for a while and pulled him closer to himself, he spit 
the medicine upon his chest. Something sharp, like glass, fell from 
him and stuck into the floor planks. Then he brought the back of 
his cloak round in front. And, after he had sung for him again and 
pulled him closer to himself, he again spat medicine upon his breast. 
From that also the needles fell off.' 

Now he became angry with him, and he wao pushing him towai-d 
his whetstone, which stood on edge in the rear of the house pointing 
toward the fire. When he touched it, it ground the skin off of his ■ 
side. He put the medicine upon his palms and rubbed it upon him- 
self, and it became well. After they bad wrestled for a while he 
threw his father down there. It ground away, and he was ground to 
pieces. He killed his father quickly. 

Then he went to his elder brothers, who were lying about, laid them 
together, and spit medicine upon them. They all got up. [E>ach 
saidj "I guesK I must have been sleeping here." All got up, and 
they continued to live in that house. 

Their names are as follows: The eldest was called G.osg.aL.e'k!a; 
[the next] He-whose-skin-is-of- white- rock, the next one, The-left- 
handed. He was a brave fellow. He who was full of mischief was 
named Hawa^i'xa, and one was called J^.antL"o. He who had medi- 
cine in his mouth was called La'ga-na'qat!.' 

Then they asked their mother: "Say! mother, why is this town 
empty?" "My child, a supernatural being at the south end oi the 
island destroyed your uncles. Since then it has remained this way." 
Then they said to each other: "To-morrow we will go and look at it." 
And next day they went and looked at it. It lived in a cave. In front 
of it was a pile of human bones. They looked and went away. 

Then they made something with which to kill it. All nine twisted 
cedar limbs. Afterward they spliced them. And then they twisted 
them together. They made it long. It was also stout. Next day 
they went to it. When they arrived they strangled their sister and 
fastened her on the end of a pole. They used her as bait. They set 
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the snare in front of its den. After they had held their sister in front 
of it for a while, it came out, and they drew her out before it. 

When the snare was even with its middle they pulled it up. They 
also pulled in their sister quickly and spit medicine upon her. At 
once their sister seized the end of the rope. After they had pulled 
against it for a while and began to be pulled down on top of each other 
the cord broke, and they fell backward in a heap. Then they went 
home. 

And after they had thought for a while what they could u-se with 
which to catch it they began digging roofed. They traveled around 
upon the island of (jAsq".' Upon it they got roots. And they also 
twisted those. When the rope Was long, they went to it again. They 
again used their sister as bait. Again they put the snare in front of 
it. When it put its head through, they slipped the knot down to its 
middle. Again they pulled their sister in quickly, again they spat med- 
icine upon her, and again she seized the end of the rope. After they 
had been pulled down many times, as they held this, it broke, and they 
fell backward in a heap. Then they went away again. 

And they took dry strings lying upon the beach. As they went 
around the island they carried them along. After that they spliced 
them. At once they twisted them. When it (the rope) became long, 
they went over there again. Again they used their sister as bait. 
When that also broke, they gave it up. Nothing was left that they 
could use. 

And, after they had lived there for a while, a wren chirped in the 
corner of the house. It said "Guda'dixa-i" ("sinews").' Then they 
felt sti-ange about what it said, and all made blunt-pointed arrows and 
t)Ows. Then they began traveling about upon the island. Each kept 
coming in with three or four [wrens]. At once their sister pulled out 
the sinews, after which they twisted them together. It was slender. 

When this was long they went to it again. They set the snare 
in front of it. Again they used their sister as bait. When he again 
came out they slipped the knot over him. They pulled their sister 
away quickly and spit medicine upon her. At once she was pulling 
along with them. All pulled upon it. It stretched out smaller. But 
when it touched the face of a rock, that fell qvei-. They were saying: 
" Think yourself wren sinews." ' 

After they had pulled at it for a while, something cracked at the 
bottom of the island, and they pulled it up. They cut its belly open. 
They cut human bones out. Then they laid the bones together. If 
one part were missing, they broke oflf pieces of old limbs of trees and 
put them in instead. Immediately i^'ga-na'qati spit upon it. And they 
said to them: " Go to the places where you used to live." They killed 
him, and they went home. That was Supernatural-eei, they say. 
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And, after they had lived there for a while, their aiater became 
menstruant for the (irst time. By and by [they heai-d] some one talk- 
ing to their sister. They did not know who it was that talked. And 
again some one talked to their sister. Then they pnt pitch on the 
mat. And ^ain some one was talking with their sister. In the 
morning they l>athed in the sea,' When they oame in from it, there 
were spots of pitch on the side of him who was mischievous. Then 
they pushed him from one to another. They laughed at him.' 

Then their mother said to them: " I guess they are laughing 
because the Dju^'tg.a's head is going to be hung up in front of their 
menstruant aister." ' At once they inquired of an old man who lived 
at one end of the town. Thej' a^ked about the thing their mother 
spoke of. And they gave him twisted cedar limbs. They also gave 
him strong bones to make gimlets out of and Indian tobacco. He told 
them where its place was. He told tbem that it slept there, and he 
said it was easy to approach it. 

Immediately they borrowed a fast canoe. They borrowed Fast- 
rainbow -trout's '" canoe. Then he stood in the middle, and, when they 
paddled all together, he shot an arrow [forward]. It fell into the 
water abreast of the uiiddle of the canoe. Then they also borrowed 
Steel-head's canoe, and, as he shot an arrow, they paddled. It fell 
near the stem of the canoe. But still they did not think it was 
fast enough. 

Then they also boiTowed Jellytish's canoe. It liad a .stern at each 
end. They could pull it either way. It was not good looking. But 
they borrowed it. He said: "I will go along with you." They 
burned the bottom of it. Then they put it into the water. One 
stood in the middle and he (the jellytish) stuck in his tenta(;les far off. 
When they used their paddles lie shot an arrow. It fell far back in 
their wake. 

Then they pulled it up and prepared to go in it. Presently, when it 
was smooth at sea, they went to the old man. He was Heron, they 
say. "It is a tine daj'" [they said]. And he said to them: "No, 
brave men, it is a bati day." 

By and by theie wajs a foggy morning. The mist was falling on the 
water. Then he went to them. He sat outside. "Launch your 
canoe. It is a fine day. At noon the mist will melt away under the 
sunshine." Then he gave them directions, "When it sleeps phos- 
phorescent light shines in its eyes. Then go to it. When there is no 
phosphorescent light in its eyes do not go to it." 

Then they started off. After they had gone along for a while [they] 
saw the phosphorescent light in its eyes. They had blue hellebore and 
urine, which they had let rot, in their canoe. They took its hair into 
their canoe noiselessly. Presentlj' they cut off its head and put it in. 
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Jellyfish stuck his tentacles into the land. Tbeir paddles they also 
plied together. Under their bow the current flowed so fast as to make 
cracks [in the sea]. Into it they poured the blue hellebore and urine. 
On the other side the current also cracked itself by its passage. They 
treated that in the same way. At once they were in front of the town. 
In a short time they had hung its head up in front of their sister. 
Long hair hung down from it. 

Next day some one came singing out of the ocean." He had a cane. 
It was red. He came in front of the town and stood there. " Give 
me my son's head or I will tip over your town," he said." Then two 
ran quickly over to the old man. "Old man, what shall we do? He 
says he will upset the town." "After j-ou have gone to the end of 
the town, cover it with haivi white stones. Coverit from bottom to top." 
Immediately they ran over and did so. And again he said; "Give 
me my son's head or I will upset the town." Then Sawall'xa said: 
"Tip it over." He struck the end of the town with the red thing he 
held. Instead of falling it sounded like a drum. He struck it in 
front and from above. But it only 'sounded like a drum. Then he 
gave it up and went out to sea. Ho vanished into the ocean. 

Next day ho again <'anie singing some songs. After him came a 
crowd of red things. Those were tleas, they say. Then they went 
quickly to the old man and asked hini: "What shall we do f" "8team 
urine and pour it out toward them." Then they did as he .'^aid. "Give 
me my son's head." Then the tleas came toward the house, and they 
poured urine around upon tbem. After they had killed half of them 
he again started seaward. He disappeared into the"o<^ean. 

Next day he came again. He carried his staff. Some objects flew 
in a crowd after him. Those were sIxasLtlA'Igana,'* they say. Again 
they inquired of the old man, and he told them to make blunt arrows. 
And they did as directed. When he had said "Give me my son'3 
head," they came quickly to the houses. Then they went out to them 
andshotthem. Afterthey haddostroywlhalf of thosealso hewentoff. 

The day after this he again sang some songs. Behind him the sur- 
face of the ocean came burning. At this time they again ran over to 
the old man. He said to them (lit. "him"): "Now, brave men, 
nothing at all can l>e done. Save yourselves by flight." Atonce they 
fled away with his bead. The land burned after them. When one of 
them was burned up, he threw it to another. This went on until only 
he who had medicine in his mouth was left. When his side was partly 
burned he rubbed the medicine upon it, and it became as it had been 
before. By and by he threw it {the head) into the tire. It stopped 
there and went back. 

Afterwai-d he started along. He hunted where his ln-others had 
been burned. There was not a srgn of their bones there. After he 
17137— No. 29—05 17 
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had gone on for a while he called to the one who was mischievous 
"Sawali'hu'+," "Here." And where it sounded he went. Their 
bones lay there all together. Then he spit medicine upon them. They 
got up. Each said; "I guess I must have slept a long time." Then 
they went seaward toward the open ground again. 

And they rebuilt their house, which was all burned. They restored 
their mother and their sister, and again they began living there. 

One time [they heard] some one talking to their sister. He was 
lying with her in the morning. That was North, they say. When 
he warmed himself before the tire he warmed only his side. And the 
one who was full of mischief was surprised at it and began making 
shavings. He dried them. He whittled up pitchwood among them. 
He put it with the rest. 

One day, very early, his brother-in-law warmed himself. Hestretched 
his blanket over the tire. Then he also reached over the fire and 
threw the shavings into it. Whea it blazed up, he threw himself 
backward. Lo! his penis struek upon his belly. Then tbey laughed 
at him. And he said to them: "You are laughing at uie. You will 
indeed stand against me."" And next day he went off. 

Then he hung blackly about the head of the Stikine river. Snow fell 
from him. Then one went out to look. He was lost. Then another 
went to look, and he, too, was lost. It went on in this way until all 
of them had disappeared. Only he who had medicine in his mouth 
was saved. Then he also went to look. 

Ah he went he saw that his elder brothers had been frozen to death. 
He, too, got stuck on freezing ice but spit medicine upon himself, 
and the ice fell from him. He made straight for the black place in 
the sky. And he arrived. Out of his (North's) anus ice hung. He 
wet the points of his arrows with medicine and shot the ice. He ran 
away, and ice fell in the place where he had been. He did the same 
thing again. Then he went away. 

As he went along he spit medicine upon his elder brothere who 
had been frozen in their tracks. At once they walked along with 
him. All went along together. 

And, after they had gone along for a while, they came to where a 
certain person lived. He ga\e them food, as was usual, and they slept 
there that night. Then Sawall'xa remained awake. The one to whom 
they had come in lay in a corner. He got up, tied fine cedar bark 
upon tlie end of a stick which hung above him, and let them breathe 
on it. Then he went out with it, and Sawall'xa went out after him. 
Near a rill of water was a piece of cedar full of holes, out of one of 
which he pulled a plug. Into it he pushed the cedar bark. Sawatt'xa 
was looking at him. And before him he came in, and he pretended 
to be asleep. Pi-eaently he also came in. 
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Then he, in turn, put the cedar bark to his breath. And he went out, 
and Sawali'xa pulled out the thing that had been stuck in and pushed 
his in. Then he went to bed. The next day, after he had given them 
some food, he took a bath. Afterward he be«iame sick. He said tliat 
his back and his head were sick. "I must have done it to myself," 
Presently he was dead. That was Greatest Wizard, they say. Then 
they went otf. They came to their house. 

By and by they stai-texJ traveling ^ain. They hunted birds. Then 
one disappeared. It went on that way until all were gone. He who 
had medicine in his mouth let himself be last. He followed the foot- 
prints of his elder brothei-s. When he saw his elder brothers sitting 
upon a broad stump he did not feel how he got there, but he was 
sitting among them. 

Then they broke their bows and arrows in pieces on top of it, and 
they built a iire. And, after they had put them into it, they lay at once 
on the level ground below. Then they also put themselves into it and 
stood below.^" It was North who did this to them. Then they went 
home. Tliey came to their house. 

When they had traveled about a while after that they found a moun- 
tain of ground hogs. They built a house there and made dead falls" 
for them. When cold weather began to come on they came out. They 
made trousers out of ground-hog skins. 

And, after they got back there, the next to the youngest could not 
cattih any ground hogs in his dead falls. He did not kill even one. 
And, when they went home, he refused to go. Each gave him two. 
He refused them. Eac^h oifered to give him live. He also refused 
those. Then they left him. 

After he had lived there for a while a woman came to him one night 
and lay down, and he married her. Then she asked him why he did 
not succeed in taking them in dead falls, and he said to her: "I could 
in no way get them." "To-morrow make ten" [she saidj. And next 
day he did as he was directed. The day after he went out to look at 
them. Ten ground hogs were in them. 

And, after he had done this for a while, he had many, and early 
one morning he went to see them. Then a whitish one went in before 
him. His wife told him not. to put a dead fall near it. Then he 
longed for it and set one in front of it. The very next day it fell on 
it. And he feared his wife and hung it on the outside of the house. 

But, even from where his wife sat, [she said]: '^My mother says, 
'AlasI my child.'" At once she .started oJf. He tried to hold his 
wife. He could not. When she got to the door she said: "Come 
to life again." Immediately they Vtegan running off in a crowd. He 
tried to club them, and he tried to stop them at the door. He could 
not accomplish that, either. Then he went along among them. After 
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he had followed his wife along he went in at the same place where she 
went in. 

Then he stayed with his wife there again. They brought in all 
kinds of things, among them IkliS'nkunAn," And, after it began to 
snow, they went to bed. After thej' had lain in bed for a long time 
day came. He stood at the door outside and shouted "Daylight+." 
They jumped up without the things they used for blankets. " What is 
it daylight from! Is it daylight from the ikIie'nkunAn!"" theyasked 
each other. They looked at the snow and went to bed again. After 
he had said this twice he gave it up and went to bed also. 

By and by, when the snow melted, they put on their skins, and they 
began bringing in roots. He, also, went with them. Presently one 
called out " People are coming," and they went into the house. 

Again they (his brothers) set dead falls. The posts for these dead 
falls had tigures of ground liogs npon them. They only saw the 
shadow of the hands [setting thoui]. The figures were to call them. 
One went thither and was caught. They pulled him out. The ground 
hog looked out of the house. He almost went to it. His wife held 
him back. 

By and by he went thither, and it fell on him. Then they brought 
him int« the house and hung him up. And after they had begun to 
skin hiui and had cut his neck open they struck something hard. 
And, when they looked, lo! it was the copper from around the neck 
of the younger bi-other they had left." Then they told eat-h other, 
and they put his clothing upon him, and, after they had spit the medi- 
cine upon him, he got up. He got up, saying: '"I must have slept a . 
long time." His elder bi"others were glad to see him. And they 
started home with him. Anew they began living in their house. 

And, after they had again traveled about for a while, the eldest again 
disappeared. Next day another waa gone. One went after him, and 
he, too, vanished. By and by he who had medicine in his mouth was 
the only one left. Then he took his bow and followed his elder 
brothers' footprints from the side of the house. 

After he had gone up the tmil for a while [be came to where] a 
feather hung. He found himself in a snare. Suddenly he was hung 
up in the air. When he got tired he rubbed medicine upon his neck. 

Very early next day one with vertical lines of paint upon his face 
came to him upon the ti'ail inland. "My snare is always lucky" [he 
said]. Then he pulled him down. He heard him talk to the snare. 

" Do not let anything pass by you,'" he said to it. Then he thought: 
"I wish he would carry me face up." And he seized him by both 
legs and <»rried him face up. And, when he stepped under a fallen 
tree with him, he took hold of it. After he had tried to pull him 
away for a while he let go. By and by he came to his house with him. 
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He came in and took him otf. His elder brothers were cut up and 
hung in the rear of the house. 

When they were in bed he gathered together his elder brothers and 
went away with them. After he had traveled on for a while he did 
not see a sign of thejn. He had foi^otten the medicine he had in his 
mouth. Then he went back and spit medicine upon them, and they 
became alive and started home with him. And next day they came to 
their town. 

Then they a^in stai-ted off. After they had ti-aveled for a while 
they disappeared from the one who had medicine in his mouth. And, 
after he had hunted for them a while, he came to some one who was 
using his head as a drum. Then he asked him: "Did my elder 
brothers pass by here?" "Did my elder brothers pass hei-e ? " he also 
said. " I have a notion to kill you." He, too, said the same thing. 
"I have a notion to cut off your head." He, also, said the same 
thing. That was Greatest Erho, they say. 

In whatever way he spoke he could get no answer. By and by, 
when he said he would break wind at him, he became afraid. " Don't 
do it, chief; don't do it," When he broke wind at him he disappeared. 
He killed him, they say. 

After that, when he hunted for his elder brothers again, [he came 
toj a large, round stone with a slippery top on which a feather was 
stuck, and on the side of which lay the bones of his elder brothers. 
They died while they were trying to pull off the feather. Then he 
again spit medicine upon his elder brothers, and they got up. Then 
they went away witli him. 

After they had gone along for a while they came to where a woman 
lived. She gave them all kinds of good food in the usual way. Her 
dish had the ligure of a mouse upon it. Then they went to bed in 
her house. There were scratchings in her house all night. They 
could not sleep. And, while it was still night, they went away. They 
came to the house where their mother and their sister always stayed. 

Then they started off again, and they gave their mother directions. 
"Settle yourself in this house. We shall see you no more." And 
thej' took their sister away with them. , 

Then they went toward the head of the Stikine river. And, when 
they started to swim across, although ten years had passed since their 
sister had begun to menstruate, they told her not to look at them. 
Then they took each other by the arm and swam across. He who had 
■ medicine in his mouth was the last to enter the water. At that time 
their sister looked toward them and all [except the eldest] became rocks. 

And their elder brother sang some songs and looked at them. He 
put the following words into the song: "Even La'ga-na'qatl did not 
swim across."'" They settled in this place." 
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The names of the lieroes of this story, together with the locaHtiee in which the 
actions are eaid to have oct^urretl, mark it plainly as Thngit. At the same time it 
is well known and very jiopular among the Haida. I have a Maaset version of the 
story as yet unpublished. l-Aguadji'na is a TUngit name (t^'ki-tcine'); I^.aBa'- 
'o);afia is (rom the name of one of the brothers, £ig.aBa"o, and means "I:,g.afIa"D's 
people" or "E:g.ai'Ia'"o and his brothera." One episode, tellioK how a ^ganti<; 
mouse was killed, has been omitted. 

' Cry raised when the first canoe came in from flBhin^; also on other oocApione; 
see the story of Supernatural-being- w ho- went-nalted, note 2. 

' In the Masset story these are said to have been red cod spines. 

' My informant could not remember the names of the remaining children, 

' Forrester island, which lies about 20 miles out to se* from l^all island, and is saiti 
to be covered with binis' egge during the breeding season. 

° Compare story of Sacred-one-standing-and-moving. 

'Said sometimes when a lish la hooked, in order to strengthen the line. 

'The word used means that they were t>athing in winter. Had it l)een summer a 
different expression would have been employed. 

"According to otliers they said to him at thia time, Wa'nAfl, qea'ga-i, "A little 
farther off, brother-in-law," a sarcastic reference to his relations toward their sister. 

'Said sarcasti<ally. 

"See the story of Baven traveling, note 21. 

"This was The-one-in-the-sea. 

"According to another account he said these wonls to I^.\tia"i\ who replieil: 
"Awi't kItgij'tiAtdalA" (Hasten to tip it over}. 

"A" apecies of bird which I have not identiflixl. 

"Said aaroastically. 

"Compare the story of the Canoe people who wear headdresse*. 

"These dead falls may have Ix^n constructeil something like the dead falls used 
for marten (KIu'x.u sqii'haKa-i), which were dcacrilMsl to me as tollows: 



Fie. 5.— DUgmni of nmrti'n ilcfHltall. 

A stake (a) was driven into the ground, and a small stick (h) carrying the bait 
(c) at one end was fa8tene<l to this about midway up. Another stake (rf) was then 
driven into the ground some <li8tance in front of these and to one side. Over the 
top of this another stick was laid extending toward the l>ait. At that end it was 
held to the stick 6 by a noose lying in a notch just back of the bait. The bait was 
also fastened to this nooee. The other end of the stick e supported one end of the 
stick/, which constituted the dead fall proper. Thia was weighted along the end g 
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next to the ground; and it also had four posts {k) to guide it in its descent. They 
were curved over from each side and fastened togetlier at the top. To prevent the 
animal from approaching the bait in any other way similar slakes were continued 
np to and around it. Now, when the bait was pulled ofi, the noose came away from 
ita notch, whereupon the stick e flew up, letting /down npon the animal's back. 
The Haida name for d ia x.a'fla klQajiga'flo; for e, x.a'Ba-i; for /, sl'txa eqa'^da. 
The weights are called qeng.rfa'flo. 

" Only the roots of this plant were used. 

"That is, " Has the snow melted from the roots of thelk!ii5'nkunAn7" 

'° Human or supernatural beings who have become animals are usually identified 
in this way. 

" In spite of having nie<)icine in his mouth. 

" They not only " became rocks," but also continued to live under them. 
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He who hunted BiKns in his father's vili-age 

[ToM by WnlliT MiiGr.'Xi.r iiI ihe Sea! Ion- town people] 

He was a chief's son. He wore two marten-skin blanltets, one over 
tlie other.' After he had shot birds for some time lie went along 
among some bull pines, which stood in an open space Iwhind the town 
and presently heard geese' calling. Then he went thither. Two 
women were bathing in a lake. On the shore opposite two goose 
skins bung over a stick. The roots of their tails were spotted with 
white. 

After he had looked a while he ran quickly [to them]. He sat down 
on the two skins. Then they asked him for their [skins]. He asked 
thfe best looking to marry him. The other said to him: "Do not 
marry my younger sister. I am smarter. Marry me." " No; I am 
going to marry your younger sister." Now she agreed. "Even so, 
marry my younger sister. You caught us swimming in the lake onr 
father owns. Come, give me my skin." Then he gave it to her. 
She put her head into it as she swam in the lake. Lo, a goose swam 
about in the lake. It swam about in it making a noise. 

Then she flew. She was unwilling to fly away from her younger 
sister. After she had flown at)out above her for a while, she flew up. 
She vanished through the sky. Then he gave her (the other) one 
marten-skin blanket and went home with her. He put his wife's skin 
lietween the two heads of a cedar standing at one end of the town. 
He entered his father's house with her. 

The chief's son had a wife. So his father called the people together 
for the mari'iage feast. They gave her food. Instead [of eating it] 
she merely smelled it. She ate no kind of human food. 

By and by her mother-in-law steamed some tclill,' But she liked 
that. While her mother-in-law was j'et cooking them she told her 
husband to tell her to hurry. They put some before her. She ate it 
all. Then they began giving her that only to eat. 

One day, when be was asleep, he was surprised to find that his 
wife's skin, after she came in and lay down, was cold. And, when the 
same thing happened again, he began watching her. He lay as if 
asleep. He felt her get up quietly. Then she went out, and he also 
went out just after her. She passed in front of the town. She went 
to the place where her skin was kept. Thence she flew away. She 
alighted on the farther side of a point at one end of the town. 

Then he went thither quickly. She was eating the stalks of the sea 
grass which grew there. As the waves broke in they moved her shore- 
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ward. He saw it. Then she flew up to the place where her [feather] 
skin had been kept. And he entered the house before her. Then be 
lay down where they had their bed, after which his wife lay "down cold 
beside him. 

They became nearly starved in the town. One day the woman said 
to him from the place where she was sitting: "Now ray father has aent 
down food to me." Behind the town geese were coming down mak- 
ing a great noise, and she went thither. They went with her. All 
kinds of good food lay there, such as tcliiP and wild clover roots. 
They brought them away. For this her father-in-law called in the 
people. 

When this was gone she said the same tiling again: "Now my father 
is bringing food down to me." Geese again made a great noise com- 
ing down behind the town, and she went thither. Again heaps of food 
of all kinds lay around, and they carried that also out. For that, too, 
her father-in-law called together the people. 

At that time .Home one in the town said: "They think a great deal of 
goose food." The woman lieard it. Immediately she went off. Her 
husband in vain tried to stop her. She went off as one of a strange 
family would. In the same way he tried to stop her in front of the 
town. She went to the place where her skin was. She flew up. She 
flew around above the town for a while. Her heart was not strong to 
fly away from her husband. By and by she vanished through the sky. 

Then her husband began to walk about the town wailing. By and 
by he entered the house of an old man at one end of the town and 
asked him: " Do you not know the trail that leads to my wife? " " Why, 
brave man, you married the daughter of a supernatural being too 
great for people even to think of." At once he b^an bringing over 
all sorU of things to him. After he had given him twisted cedar 
limbs, a gimlet, and bones,' he said to him: "Now, brave man, take 
oil. Take two wooden wedges also. Take, as well, a comb, thongs, 
boxes of sahnon eggs, the skin of a silver salmon, the point of a salmon 
spear." After he had got all these he came to him. "Old man, here 
are all the things you told me to take." "Now, brave man, go on. 
The trail runs inland behind my house." 

Then he started in on it. After he had gone on for a while he came 
to some one who was l«K)king upon himself for lice. Every time he 
turned around the lice fell off front him. After he had looked at him 
unobserved for a while he said to him: "Now, brave man, do not 
tickle me by looking at me." It was in my mind that you were com- 
ing," Then he came out to him and combed his head. He also put 
oil on it. He cleared him of lice. He gave the comb and the hair 
oil to him. Then he said to him: "This trail leads to the place where 
your wife is." 
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He agaiit started along the trail. After he bad gone on for a while 
[he saw] a mouse with cfanbenies in its mouth going along before 
him. She came to a fallen tree. She could not get over it. Then he 
took her by the back with his fingers and put her across. Her tail 
was bent up between her ears [for joy], and she went on before him. 
Presently she went among the stalks of a clump of ferns. 

Now he rest«d himself there. Something said to him: "The chief - 
woman asks you to come in." Then he mised the ferns. He stood in 
front of a big house. He entered. The chief-woman was steaming 
cranberries. She talked as she did so. Her voice sounded sharp. 
And, after she had given him something to eat, Mouse-woman said to 
him: " You helped me when 1 went to get some poor cranberries from 
a patch I own. I will lend you what J wore when I went hunting 
when I was young." 

Then she brought out a box. After she had opened a nest of five 
boxes, she took out of the inmost a mouse skin with small, bent claws. 
And she said to him: "Practice wearing this." And, although it was 
so small, he entered it. It went on easily. Then he climbed around 
upon the roof of the liouse inside. And Mouse-woman said to him 
again: " You know how to use it. Now go on." 

Again he set out upon the trail. After he had gone along for a while 
he heard some one grunting under a heavy burden. Then he came to 
the place. A woman was trying to carry off a pile of large, flat stones 
upon her back. The twisted cedar limbs she had kept breaking. After 
he had looked at her for a while he went out to her. "Say, what are 
you doing?" Then the woman said: "They got me to carry the moun- 
tains of the Haida island. 1 am doing it." 

Then he took out his thongs and said to her: " Ijet me fix it." And 
he bound the thongs around it. He .-jaid to her "Now carry it on 
your back," and she carried it. It did not break. Then the woman 
said to him: "Now, brave man, thank you for helping me. The. trail 
to your wife's place runs here," 

Then he set out upon it. After he had gone on for a while he came 
to a hill in an open place on top of which rose something I'ed.' Then 
he went to it. Around the bottom of this something lay human 
bones. There was no way in which one could go up. Then he entered 
the mouse skin and rubbed salmon eggs before him [on the pole]. 
He went up after it. When ho stood on top of this he clambered up 
on the sky. 

There, too, there ran a trail, and he started off upon it. After he 
had gone on for a while he heard the noise of laughter and singing. 
After he had gone on a while longer [he came to where] a big stream 
flowed down. Near it sat Eagle. On the other side also sat Heron. 
Above sat Kingfisher. On the other side sat Black Bear. He (black 
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bear) Imd no claws. lie said to Eagle: "Grandfather, lend me some 
claws.'" Then he lent him some. At that time he came to have claws. 

After he had sat there for a wliile a half man eame vaulting along.' 
He bad onl}' one leg and one arm. He had but half a head. He 
speared silver salmon in the river and pulled them in. Then he 
entered his silver salmon skin and swam up to meet him. When he 
speared him be could not pull him down. Then he cut bis string. 
And the half man said: "What did it is like a human being." 

Now he came to him, " Say, did something pull off your spear 
point?-' "Yes," he said to him. Then he gave bim the one he bad. 
That was Master Hopper, they say. After he bad gone up [he tame 
upon] two large old men who had come after lirewood. They were 
cutting at the tninks of rotten trees and throwing the chips into the 
water, when silver salmon went down in a shoal. 

He went behind and put stones in from behind, and their wedges 
were Itroken off. Then he (one) said: "Alas, they will make trouble 
for us." Then he went to them and gave them his two wedges, lliey 
were glad and said to him: "This house is your wife's." 

Then he went out |to itj. He went and stood in front of the house. 
His wife came out to him. Then he went in with her. She was glad 
to see her husband. She was the town chief's daughter. He remained 
in the town as her husband. And all the things they gathered he, 
too, gathered along with them. 

After he bad Iieen there for some time be came to dislike the place. 
And his wife told her father. Then his father-in-law called the people. 
In the bouse be asked them: "Who will take my son-in-law down?" 
And Loon said: "I will take down your son-in-law." And he said to 
him: "How will v'ou do it?" And he said: "I will put him near my 
tail, dive info the .water right in front with him, come up at the end 
of his father's village, and let him off." Then they thought he was 
not strong enough for it. 

Then he asked again. Grel>e said the same thing. Him, too, they 
thought not strong enough to do it. Then Raven said that he would 
take bim down. And they asked him: " How are you going to do it?" 
" I will put bim into my armpit and fly down with him from the end 
of the town. When I get tired J will fall over and over with him." 
Then they thought be could do it. 

They stood in a crowd at the end of the town looking at bim. He 
did with bim as he had said. When he became very tired and was 
nearly down he threw him off upon a reef which lay there. " Yu- 
waiya', what a heavy thing I am taking down." Shortly be (the man) 
was making a noise there as a sea gull.' 
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The interest oi tliiu slory lien in the fact that it resembles well-known Eskimo 
myths in certain <)etailH. The e|>iso()e nilh which it opens is (old all the way round 
the work). 



' As was once cnstomary witti the ruuh of chiefs. 

' Canada geese. 

' Plants with edible roots growing around the mouths of creeks. 

* Such as were used to make awls and gimlets out of, 

' Supernatural beings are often said l-o be tickled by having some one merely look at 

'This is undoubtedly the pole held on the breast of Supernatural-being-etanding- 
and-moving, which roee in the middle of the Haida country and extende<l Ui the sky. 

'Master Hopper (fckienqa'-ixofl) , referred to in many other places throughout 
these stories. He was a one legged supernatural being, or a supematural being having 
one leg shorter than the other. Here he is represented as only a half-man. 

' That is, the man beiAme a sea gull. 
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IhE SrOKY OF HIM WHOSE SISTER BROUGHT HTM FOOD FEOM THBi 
LAND OTTERS 

[Told by Abreham of Those-bom-st-Q!&'dA>«.i), S8 ie]al«d lo him by an old NIdbUdIs maa] 

He went out from the town to make a canoe. He had two children. 
His wife was also with him. When he came in fi'om making the 
canoe he said; " Would that I had a sister to bring in food to me." 

One time at evening burning pitchwood came toward him,' His 
sister, who had long ago been carried away by something' in the woods, 
came in to him with good food. She talked to him as she used to. 
Then she said to him: "Your brother-in-law is going to watch your 
canoe [to see when it is time to move it]. When you are ready to 
turn it over do not go to it for some time after daybreak." Ho she 
spoke to her brother. 

When he was ready to turn it over he did not go to it for some 
time. When he did go to it his canoe had been turned over. Then 
he worked the bottom of it. 

After that his sister again brought him food. Then his wife wanted 
to give her something. She refused it. And they saw her put one of 
the arms of a crab ' they had eaten which was lying near the fire inside 
of her blanket. Then they gathered some for her, and, when she 
again brought food, they gave them to her. She even took their hands 
along with them [for joy]. Every evening bis sister came in to him with 
food. 

Then she said to her brother: "When you ai-e going to launch the 
canoe your brother-in-law says that you had better not go out to it for 
some time after daybreak.' Your brother-in-law says he and his 
friends will bring it out. When he haa brought it out, your brother- 
in-law says he wants you to bring it to him." She also told him 
whither he should go. 

As soon as lie had it ready for launching he did not go to it. When 
some time had passed after daj'break he saw it sticking half out of 
the woods near him. Immediately he and his wife launched it. Then 
he went to the place whither his sister had directed him. 

Soon he came to a town. They landed in front of those who had 
come out of the houses to meet him. They placed his canoe where he 
was going to Jinish it, and his sister led them into the house. 

After she had given them food they went to bed. When he awoke 
in the night [he found] ho was pressed in by .something. He could in 
no way stretch out. Those were the roots of a large tree. When it 
was day, a good bouse again stood there. 
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Now, he lived there for a lon^ time. All the while he worked on 
his canoe. Every night the earth changed for him. In the morning 
the houae stood them just as it ought to api)ear. 

By and hy four persons went out by canoe to hunt coots. They 
called bullheads coots. After they had been gone for a while only 
three came batik. He (the fourth) was killed because he forgot the 
mat to cover his knees. When they forgot this they never escaped." 

When his canoe was finished he steamed and spread it. At that 
time his brothers-in-law helped bim. After that he started to go out 
in it. All that time she (his sister) made the child dance. Already it 
began to have a tail. Then she gave thoni directions. She said that 
when they went outward they should not look back. She said that 
the child, who was just able to talk, must not speak about that country. 
And she also gave the same directions to him. 

One time, after that, they started off. When they were some 
distance away the child remembered the town. And, when he said 
"How [well] we lived among them," they were Ijack again in front of 
the town. When they again started and had passed l>eyond the place 
where the hoy first spoke he repeated the same thing, and again they 
were ba<;k in front of the town. When they went away again they 
kept straight on. Then they came to [their ownj town. 

Here it draws to an end," 

This is one of the imineroiis ami iiopular laml-otttr stories ainl the ouly ty[)c of 
story in which that animal apjieare in a role at all benevolent. Usually he is repre- 
sented as trying to Ht«al away some human being and make a slave of him, to 
deprive one of his senses or turn him intoaga'gix.it (see story ot Supernatnral-being- 
who-went-naked, note 19). Nevertheless, hia peculiar nature brought hiin into inti- 
mate relations witli the ^^liauians, eHpeiiiall}; among the Tlingtt. 

' Pitch wood supplied the place of a lantern, 

'That is, by the 1an<l otters. One had lookeil at her wliili; rfhn was drinking 
water. Wiien this happened one was seized with fits, soi)n dieil, and went to 
live among the Land-otter people. 

' Haida, k!al, identified by Doctor Xewcomlie, of Victoria, as tlie kelp crab (Epial- 
tus productus, Randall). 

'Another version says that the land-otter brother-in-law alao turned the man's 
canoe over when he was ready to work upon the inside. Canoes were first roughly 
shaped upon the outside and then turned over so as to lie hollowed ont on the 
inside. 

^ If a land otter foi^t to take along tlie mat used to cover tlie kiiecii of a ranoe- 
man while paddling, he was sure to be killed by human beings. 

'One way of cwncluding a story. More often tbey say Hao Lan 1' g.e'ida, "Here 
it comes to a stop," Hao l a'sga-i kundju'ga, "Here it comes to a point," or some- 
thing similar. See the conclusions of the various stories. When a story is too long 
to be told at one sitting, they break it off by saying, La i. aitle'djt, "Let us make a 
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How SOMETHING PULLED A ROW OF EAGI.F.8 INTO THE WATER 

[Tolcl by the chief of Kloo, of ThoBe-bom-al-Skedana) 

There lay the town of Skedaiis. The nephew of the towji chief 
there sat around whittling. He came to have many boxes of ari-ows. 
And one day he put shavings into the tire in front of his uncle's wife. 
Then he saw her genitals. 

Then he looked on as they were gambling. His uncle also sat 
there. By and by a flicker came flying about. It showed red when 
it spread its wings. Then he said "Just now I saw something in the 
house exactly like that," whereupon his uncle became ashamed. 

Then his uncle had a block of cedar cut out, and they shaped it like 
a canoe. Then they scraped off some pit<;h, put it into the cedar, 
warmed it, and made him sit on it. Then they went out with him to 
the open sea and put him in it. He was crying. He cried himself to 
sleep. 

By and by the wind blew from the ocean. After he had floated 
for a time he floated ashore at Broken-she) Is-of- the-supernatural- 
beings.' Then he put his back to the sunshine, and the heat melted 
him off. 

Now he rose and came to a town. And at evening he peered into 
the houses. After he had looked about for a while he looked into the 
chief's house and [saw] a woman sitting between the screens which 
pointed toward each other. She was pretty. He looked in at her. 

And, when they all were gone to bed, he went in to her. And the 
woman asked him: "Who are you? My father keeps me for him 
alone whom his uncle had taken toward the open sea." And he said 
to her: " I am he." Then she let him lie with her. While he was 
lying with her her father overheard. 

Next day her father said: " Come! let us see who was talking with 
my child." Then he said: "I wonder what supernatural being got in 
that way. I was keeping mj' daughter for him whom they said his 
uncle had carried toward the open sea." "It is he, father, he says." 
"Come down to the fire with your husband, child." Then she went 
down with him, and his father-in-law gave him food. 

And, after he had stayed with her for a while, he told his wife that 
he wanted to see his uncle's town. Then his wife told her father. 
And he told his son-in-law to l>ring him a box which was near the 
wall. And, when he brought it over to him, he took four out of it in 
succession, and began pulling from the inmost the feather clothing of 
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an eagle. Then he gave him one among them io which line black 
feathers were mixed with white. 

Then he went outside, put it on (lit., went into it), and flew up to a 
high f i-ame in front of the house. He flew easily. Then he flew down. 
Soon he looked down upon his uncle's town. Then he sat at Skedans 
point. He looked from where he sat at his uncle's town. 

By and by some children came to him. And the children shot up at 
him with blunt arrows. But every time they shot at him he sat lower 
down, in the inside of [the skin] he made himself small. He change<l 
himself many times in a way his father-in-law had given him direc- 
tions.' For that purpose he had given him one all of fine feathers. 

Presently the boy^ were forbidden to shoot, and the grown people 
began shooting at him. Every time they shot at him he came lower. 
When a big crowd was about him, he seized one person by the top of 
his head. And, when he flew up with him, some one else seized his 
feet. When he also went up another seized his feet. In the same 
way they all seized one another's feet until he' flew up with the whole 
town. Then he flew seaward with them and let them fall there. They 
became islands.' The town of Skedans became empty. Then he 
flew up. 

And all the time he was at this town they entered their feather 
clothing just before daybreak and sat in line upon a kind of pole, 
which was in front of the town. After they had discussed the place 
they should go to they flew away. In the evening they flew back. 
They returned with all kinds of things. They took whale tails, white 
porpoises, porpoises; and halibut, red cod, spring salmon— everything 
one can think of. 

One time he told his wife he wanted to go ont for food with them. 
He wanted to go for the things they brought in. Then his father-in- 
law again gave him a [skin]. He gave him one that belonged to a 
young person. Then he put it on, flew seaward with them, and 
caught spring salmon. His father-in-law was pleased with him. 

And at daybreak his father-in-law warned him. He told him not 
to touch a thing which stuck out of the water at Skedans point. And 
one day, when he flew out with them, he looked at a whale, thought 
it easy, and seized it in his talons. He did not feel it. At that time 
his father-in-law was still more pleased with him. 

And when day broke he told him all the places upon this island 
where they get things. Then he sat with them in front of the honse, 
and even to the south end of the island the things under the waters, 
fish and sea mammals,' were plainly visible to him. 

One day he flew downward and nearly touched the thing sticking 
out. And, when, he did the same thing again, he siezed it. He flapped 
his wings to pull it up. It acted like a solid object and nearly carried 
him under the water. Another took hold of the end of his wing. He, 
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too, was drawn under, and another seized his wing. As soon as they 
saw him they flew toward him from the south end of the island and 
from the north end of the island. All flew about above him. They 
also saw him fi-om the town. The first weredrawn in. They were nearly 
all pulled in one after the other, holding each other's wings, when the 
town people, too, came flying thither. Those, too, were at once 
drawn in. 

Then his father-in-law and his wife dressed themselves. And, when 
those also were almost drawn under, and his wife was nearly drawn 
under with them, his wife's grandmother also dressed herself. She 
sharpened her cliiws which were dull. At the same time she said: 
"Ha-i ha-i, what things happen by means of the claws of my child's 
husband, ha-i ha-i." She was very old, they say. 

By and by she flew out and seized her. After she had flapped 
her wings for a while she saw one coming up. As she saw another 
one come up something cracked at the bottom of the island. Then 
she pulled them out. The thing came up with them. That was 
Greatest-clam (stAn),' they say. 

Then the town was restored. And he ^^in began getting food for 
his father-in-law as formerly. But Skedans continued to lie empty. 
That is why the same thing keeps happening to it, they say,' 

lAiiolher version o( thta el 

At Laltg'iwas,' near Skida'ns, lived a chief and his sister, who had 
11 son. This young man loved the chief's wife. When the chief dis- 
covered this he became jealous and thought of killing his nephew. 
He sent his slaves to fetch gum. The slaves went and bought a canoe 
load of gum, which the chief boiled. Then he covered the board 
which covers the bow of the canoe with the gum. After this was 
done he sent his slaves to shoot e^les, and he spread the down over 
the gum so as to make it invisible. After he bad thus prepared his 
canoe he called his nephew. His slaves went into his house to call 
him. He obeyed their summons, and went to his uncle's house, who 
requested him to go out to sea, hunting. The young man took his 
quiver, which contained two bows and many arrows. The young 
man asked-his uncle: "What kind of a blanket shall I wear when I go 
hunting?" Then the chief gave him two marten blankets. He con- 
tinued: "What kind of ear ornament shall I wear when I go hunt- 
ing?" His uncle gave him ear ornaments made of caribou skin 
(ts''EnLqal= caribou). 

When the weather was clear and cahn he started hunting seals (xot). 
Before they started the chief said to his slaves; " When he harpoons 
a seal push him so that he will fall on the board in the bow of the 
17137— No, 2S-05 18 
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canoe. He will stick to it, and then throw him overboard.'" They 
went out to sea, and, when the young man was abont to harpoon a seal, 
the slave pushed him so that he fell down on the board. He was 
unable to free himself because the gum was holding him. Then the 
slaves took the board, threw it overboard, and returned home. They 
said that the young man had fallen overboard and that they bad been 
unable to save him. Then alt the people were sad. 

The young man drifted about on the sea, and the wind drifted the 
board ashore near a town. He crawled up toward the houses, but, 
when the sun was shining warmly, the gum softened, and ho was able 
to free himself. He dried his blankets in the warm sunshine. 

Now he beai-d two women singing. Their voices were very beauti- 
ful. After a while they approached him. Th^ were very beautiful. 
They addressed him, saying: " We know that your uncle is jealous of 
you, and therefore he oi-dered his slaves to throw you into the sea. 
Accompany us to our father^ country. It is not far from here. We 
will look after you." Then he accompanied them, and soon they 
arrived at a large town. One of the girls was the chief's daughter, 
while the other one was her slave. She was the daughter of the Eagle. 

Now they entered the chief's house. He was offered a seat and was 
given to eat. The chief was glad to see him. The girl's mother, 
whose name was G.ot»<l'na, was very old, She was quite bald. Elarly 
every morning the Eagles went out hunting whales. When they 
returned they gave the whales to the old woman. One day the youth 
desired to accompany the hunter.>i. He said to his wife: "Tell your 
father that I wish to see how he hunts whales." The young woman 
told her father, who replied: " Hera is an eagle skin. Give it to your 
husband." He put it on and flew out with the Eagles, Before he 
started, the old woman warned him, saying: "Don't try to catch a 
clam. Its bead looks just like that of a sea otter. A long time ago 
one of our hunters tried to catch it, and it drowned him. For this 
reason we are afraid of it." 

They went out to sea and saw many whales. The young man caught 
one. He did not tind it difficult to lift it. The eagle skin which ho 
had on was one the chief had used when he was a j'oung man. For 
that i"eason it made him very strong. In the evening they returned, 
and he gave his whale to the old woman. He was so e^er to go out 
again whaling that he was unable to sleep. Early next morning he 
started and continued to catch whales. Thus he continued to do for 
many years. The old woman warned him frequently, saying: "Don't 
try to catch that small black animal whose head looks like that of a 
sea otter." 

One morning, when he started, he thought: "To-day I shall try to 
catch two whales, one in each hand." When he saw two whales he 
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swooped down and took one in each talon. He did not tind them too 
hea\'y and carried them home. He gave them to the old woman. 
Whenhefound that he was strong enough to lift two whales, he thoujfht 
he would be able to conquer the animal of which the old woman had 
warned him. He started earl}' in the morning, and, as soon as he saw 
the clam, he swooped down on it and sjucceeded in lifting it. But soon 
he felt his strength leaving him, and he began to sink down lower and 
lower. Now the clam haddraggedhimdown to the surface of the water. 
Then one of the Eagles came to his assistance. He took hold of his 
wings and tried to pull hiui up, but in vain. The clam pulled him 
down. Another Eagle came to their help, but they weie unable to 
overcome the clam. All the whale hunters came to their assistauce, 
but all of them were dragged down under the water. 

Now only one of the Eagles was left. He returned home and told the 
old woman what had happened. Tbenshesaid; "Ngai, ngai, ngail" She 
sharpened her nails^and put on her skin, which looked very old and 
ragged. Now she was an old Eagle, who had lost many feathers. She 
flew out to sea, and sang: "Why did my son-in-law disobey me? Ngai, 
ngai, ngai I" When she came to the place where the clam had drowned 
the Eagles, she saw the wings of one Eagle only above the surface of the 
water. She took hold of them and tried to lift them. She was almost 
dn^ged under water; but gradually she began to rise. She tried three 
times. The fourth time she suc(«eded in raising the Eagle. Again 
she sang: "Why did my son-ih-Iaw disobey me^ Ngai, ngai, ngail" 
Then she heard a noise underwater, "Oxt" Then she lifted all the 
Eagles, and took them back home. 

Now the young man resolved to take revenge on the people who 
had killed him. He put on his eagle skin and flew to his uncle's vil- 
lage. There he alighted on the top ef a tree. When the people saw 
him they attempted to shoot him, because they were desirous of 
obtaining the Eagle's feathers for winging their arrows; but they were 
unable to hit him. Now his uncle's son attempted to shoot him. At 
once he swooped down, grasped him, and carried him upward. One 
of the men of the village tried to hold the I)oy, but he also was lifted 
upward; and thus he raised all the men of the village. He carried 
them out to sea and dropped them into the water, where they were 
drowned. 

The young man continued to live there for many years, but finally 
he became homesick. He did not laugh and stayed at home all the 
time. Then the old woman asked her daughter: "Why is your hus- 
band sad?" His wife replied: "He wishes to return to his uncle's 
village." Then the old woman gave him the skin of the bird t'En. [It 
has a red throat, and is eaten by the whites]." He put it on and ilew 
ba<'k. The village wai entirely deserted, because he had killed all the 
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people. Onlj' liis two younger sisters remained, who had been hidden 
at the time of his former visit. They were crjing all the time. When 
they saw the bird they made a noose of their own hair, and he allowed 
himself to be caught. 

' See tlie story of Stone-riba. 

'So as not to b* bort by the arrows. 

' See the story ftf Upward, note 35. 

* The distinction shows that Haida zoology was Mrly well advanced in at least one 

^Identifled by Doctor Newcombe, of Victoria, aa Tresus Nuttalli, Conv. 
' That is, Skedans continues to be occupied and abandoned alternately. 
' lAltgfx.iwaa, another name for Many-ledges. 
*The western robin; see the story ot Haven traveling, note 97. 
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The STOR'r about him who destroyed his nine nephews 

[Told by WHlter Mi-<irem'r of Oie s+ra-lidn-town people.) 

A town chief ijegan letting his nephews have his wife,' Every time 
he led one awaj', and he never came back. He had tbeni go and 
get an old dead tree which he said he owned, and tbej never came 
back from it. He let them [go after] bark and set a net for a cor- 
morant which he said he owned, and they never came back. After he 
had done thi.s way for a while, nine were de-stroyed. 

And their younger brother came to know it. Then he began bath- 
ing in the sea. After he had bathed for a while he became strong. 
He smashed anything he took hold of. He also twisted and pulled out 
spruce limbs. When he had become trulj' strong he began to make 
various things. He tinisbed two wedges. And he also took a 
8g. u'nskaxaua shell.' He sharpened it. And he took a wea.sel skin 
and feathers. And he pressed mud taken from the woods hard 
together in his hands and made a hole within it. He made it large 
enough to get into. 

Then he put paint upon his face and sat on top of the house. After 
he had .sat there for a while his uncle came out. When he saw him 
he went back. His uncle was always jealous. One came out to call 
him in to his uncle. Then he went thither. 

When he entered a mat waa spread out for him. And, after he had 
given him some food, he said to him: " Nephew, you shall marry my 
wife." Then he lay with her. 

Next day he said to him: "Nephew, go and get a rotten tree 1 own 
behind the town," He had his two wedges hidden about him. His 
uncle went ahead of him. He followed. He opened a crack where 
it lay. Something braced it apart. Then his uncle dropped a wedge 
in and asked him to get it. Then he went in and got it. He knocked 
out the brace. The crack came close together. Then he heard his 
uncle rejoice [saying]: " Look at him whom I killed because he wanted 
to marry my wife." Then his uncle started off. 

Then he began to cut it from the place where he was. And he cut 
a hole and came out. Then he split it open. He took his elder 
brothers out. Then he broke half of [the log] by jumping on it and 
threw it around. And half of it he carried home on his shoulder and 
threw it down hard in front of the house. That was his uncle's super- 
natural power, thej' say. Again he slept with his [uncle's] wife. 

Next day his uncle said to him: ■"Cornel nephew, go with me to 
get the cormorant 1 own which is sitting over yonder." Then he 
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took his weasel and feather and weot with him to get it. His uncle 
set a net where some sticks stuck out on top of a very high cliflf. A 
cortuoi'aDt got into it. Then he said to him: " Now, nephew, get it." 
And, when he started down upon the pole, he pushed his nephew over. 
Then he put himself into the feather and dropped easily. He heard his 
uncle rejoice. " Look at the one whom I killed because he wanted to 
marry my wife." Then he started off, 

^ow he entered his weasel skin and climbed up the cliff. And he 
stretohed the ,net across. In it he caught a number of cormorants. 
After he had taken them out be tore his uncle's net to pieces and 
threw the pieces about. Then he took the cormorants on his back 
and brought them into the house. They were his uncle's supernatural 
helpers. 

The day after that his uncle went with him to getbark. He con- 
cealed the tiling he had made. He followed his uncle. By and by 
[they came to] the bark which was burning, and his uncle took some 
of it. Then he told him to get some also. When he did so he pushed 
him into it. And he got inside of the mud he had pressed together. 
He did not feel the burning. Then his uncle said he was glad. His 
uncle said: "Look at the man whom I killed because he wanted to 
marry my wife. He will try it no longer." 

When his uncle started away from him, he went to the place, pushed 
the bark down, and threw it around. Then he carried some home on 
bis shoulder and threw it down inside. That was hi^ uncle's super- 
natural helper, they say. And again he slept with his [uncle's] wife. 

Next day he again said to his nephew: " Come! nephew and go with 
me for a small cockle I own, which is just over yonder." Then he 
started thither with him. He took his knife. The cockle opened its 
mouth. Then his uncle told him to get it and, when he went to get 
it, he pushed him int<t its mouth. Again his uncle rejoiced. "Look 
at the one whom I killed because he wanted to marry my wife." 

When his uncle started off he cut the ligaments' with the knife and 
pushed it open. Then he threw half of it around and carried half of 
it off on his shoulders and threw it down in .the house. He had 
desti'oyed all of his supernatural helpers, they say- 
Then he spread out a bearskin for them and had them lie there. 
While he slept his uncle and his friends took him up and put him into 
a box. Then his uncle put cords around it. And they took him far out 
to sea toward the middle of the ocean. And there they threw him 
into the water. Again he rejoiced and went home. 

After he had floated about for some time he felt himself float ashore 
upon the .sand. When he was about to burst the cover by stretching 
he heard two women talking together, saying as follows: "Cloud- 
watcher,* a box has floated ashore." And, when he heard it, he did not 
burst the box. 
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The two women removed the lid and pulled him up. Then Cloud- 
wateher's elder sister said as follows: "I will marry him because I 
saw him first." Then they led him home, and they led him into their 
father's house. They were glad to see him. 

After they had given him something to eat he went out. And, after he 
had walked about in the town for a while, he entered the middle house. 
Numbers of eagle skins were hung there, and he entered one made of 
fine feathers. He flapped his winga. He almost went through the 
doorway. He seized the boards along the side of the door. Then 
be came out of it quickly. And he entered his father's house. His 
father-in-law .said: "I wonder why my skin tickles as if they were 
playing with my feather clothing," He was town mother, they say. 

Next day, very early, he heard e^les making a noise. Then he went 
out to look. The e^le.s sat in rows upon something raised high up in 
front of the house." On it thej' made a noise. After they had spent 
some time sharpening their talons they went hunting. . After they had 
been gone for a while and evening was come they returned with spring 
salmon in their talon^. Some of them had red cod and pieces of whale. 

Next day he heard them scream again in front of the house, and 
he told his wife he wanted to learn to hunt. Then she also told her 
father. And his father-in-law .said: "Now, my child, I will lend your 
husband the one I used to go out fishing in when I was a youth." 
Then he brought out a Ik)x. He picked one out of it covered with 
small, fine feathers. And, when he gave it to her, he said to her: " Tell 
your husband not to go toward something small which sticks out 
nearby." 

Then he flew seaward with them and got a whale jaw. He came in 
before them. They caught all kinds of things. His father-in-law was 
pleased with him. Then they cooked the whale. When they began 
to eat it they pulled an old woman shaking with ^e out and said to 
her: " Drink whale broth, old woman." And she did as they told her. 

The day after that he flew out again with them. And he felt dif- 
ferent (i, e,, powerful). And he took a whale jaw. On the other side 
he took a spring salmon. He flew home before all. They got all 
sorts of things. And, when they again began to eat the whale, they 
led in the old woman, and she drank whale broth. 

When he went to hunt with them the day after he nearly touched 
the thing which stuck out of the water with his claws and finally, 
seized it. After he had flapped his wings, as he held it, for a while he 
vanished under the water. Then another seized his wings. He, too, 
was nearly dragged under. And one brought news to the town that 
he had seized the wrong thing. 

Then the old woman sharpened her claws which were dull, saying 
meanwhile: "Ha-i ha-i, what wrong thing did my child's (i. c., grand- 
child's) husband get hold of?" Her wings had lost feathers [from 
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age]. She flew down. She was unable to fly in a straight line. She 
flew hither and thither. When about live were left she got there, 
and, when those were nearly covered, she seized them with her elaws. 
Aftershe had flapped her wings for a while, tugging at them, she drew 
one of them to the surface. She was at the end of them. Something 
cracked at the bottom where the thing was. She pulled it out. 

Then they said: "Put it far from the plaee where human beings 
are going to get food." And they dropped it far out at sea. Then 
he seized the jaw of a whale and a spring salmon. He flew home with 
them. He killed the thing they were afraid of. That was Super- 
natural-clam,' they say. 

And. after he had lived with his wife for some time, he went to see 
his uncle's town. He flew to the town wearing his eagle skin. And, 
after he had sat at the end of the town for a while, he saw his uncle 
come out. Then he flew away. 

And early next day he flew seaward, picked up a whale, and dropped 
it in front of his uncle's house while they slept. Then he sat on a dead 
tree that stood at one end of the town. After he had sat there for a 
while some one came out. He called them to the whale, and they went 
to it. His uncle said he would keep it for himself. He stood on top 
of the whale. 

Then he flew. He flew about above the place where his uncle was 
walking about. And they laughed at him. They said "He wants 
the whale meat." And again he sat on the tree. After he had sat 
there for a while his uncle said he wanted all of the whale for him- 
self. He said that as he stood around. Presently he flew over to 
him. He seized him by the knot in his hair and flew away with him. 

After he had flown along for a while he discovered that it was his 
nephew, and he said: "Ncphe\y, carry me back. You shall marry my 
wife. I will give the town to you." After he had flown on with him 
a while longer he said the same thing to his nephew again. After he 
had flown on still farther with him he dropped him in the open sea.' 

Then he flew landward, reached his uncle's village, married his 
uncle's wife, and came to own the town. His uncle became a super- 
natural being in the open sea. 

' Anciently a man'H nepliewfi, or at any rate the one who was to succeed him, liveii 
on tenns o[ complete /amiliarity witli his wife. 

' The word is said to mean "growing alon<s" ^'d is applied to a very large variety 
of mussel which grows by itself. 

'The word used hereisxA'fle, "eyes," the ligaments which hold the shell together 
being supposed to perform that function. 

' Compare name of Cloud-watcher in story bearing that title. 

° A horizontal or slanting beam of some sort is supposed to stand at the end of an 
eagle town. The birds sit upon this before starting out for food. 

•This bivalve (sqao) is Identified by Doctor Newcombe as Glydmeris generoaa, 
Gould. 

' Sis or si'ga-i means the broad eipanse of ocean away from inlets and bays. 
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The story of one who saw an eagle town 

[Told by Abmham, of TbOBe-born-st-Q<a'(lAi«.o, lo whom 11 was related by an old man or MlnallnU.] 

He began gambling. After he had lost for some time he lost all of 
his property. Then he began to bid the property of his clansmen.' 
When he had lost a great deal of that as well he was ashamed to enter 
the house. 

By and by he went to the end of the town. It occurred to him to 
go into the woods. Then he did ao. Then he thought of climbing a 
mountain. At once he went thither. Before him eagles wheeled 
about upon the mountain. Presently he came to a big town. 

He 'saw eagles sitting upon something like a pole in front of the 
town. They were looking into the sea for something.' Then he 
began to live with them. With the feather on the very tip of his wing 
one of them wiped something common out of his eyes. And in the 
evening they said they were going fishing. Then they killed a whale. 
Every evening they killed one whale. 

By and by he started out fishing with a net. Then they told him 
not to put the whole net info the sea. And, when he fished with them, 
he let out two meshes. When he got something in it that time, it- 
carried it away. He did not worry about it. Some time after this he 
descended to his home. Then he ^ain began gambling. At that 
time he won. At once he paid ail his debts. 

Originally this story must have been considerably longer. 

'Or "friends;" Haidft, Ita's.uUfi. 

' Tbe story-teller also said that there was a great pile of bones here from the ani- 
mals the et^les had killed and eaten. 
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The one tbby abandoned because he wab the fibst to spear 
sea lions 

[Tolil by WiiUrrHcOn«i>rurMipg(Ui1lon-lowii people.] 

A good carpenter had two children. People went to a, reef to hunt, 
and he made s{>ear!4 for this. And he fastened them with cords. He 
used an}' sort of strong thing for this purpose. He fastened a point 
on the spear. Then they drove the sea lions into a pool of water on top 
of the reef. He speared the sea lions. And he pulled in the spear handle 
and put another point into it. He killed the sea lions in this way. 

And, after he had done this for a while, one day they went thither, 
let liiu) off first, and abandoned him. But his youngest brother-in- 
law paddled toward him. When he was far off ho {the youngest 
brother-in-law) tried to take away tbeir paddteii. He was fighting to 
do 90. He saw it. He called after tiiem. They paid no attention to 
biin. They were unable to kill the sea lions. He only could kill 
them. That is why they left him. 

Then he cried for his children on top of the island. After he had 
cried for a time be lay down near the pond. As he slept there some- 
thing said to him: " The chief asks you to come in," He looked for 
the cause of it. He saw not a sign of a thing. He saw something 
dive into the lake. And, after he had lain a while longer, something 
spoke to him as before. Then he looked through the eyeholes inhis 
marten-skin blanket. He saw a grebe' come to the surface of the 
pond. After it had swum about for a while it said: *'The chief asks 
you to come in." Then it dove. 

Then he took a whetstone he had and jumped into the pond. He 
stood in front of a big house, and they asked him to come in. He 
entered, and they inquired of him; "Why did you kill my servants?" 
And he said: 'U did it to feed my two children." 

And he saw two small killer whales blowing about in a pool of water 
in the corner of the house. Those were the chiefs two children at 
play. He saw killer-whale fins hung up in bunches in the four corners. 

Then they gave him something to eat. They dragged a sea lion 
sitting on tlie side toward the door to the fire and put hot stones that 
were in the tire into its mouth. And they also put halibut into its 
mouth. When [the latter] was cooked they gave it to him to eat. 

And after he was through eating they brought one of the fins which 
were in the corner. And they warmed the lower end of it. And, 
after the}' had bent him over, he put a whetstone on his back. When 
they struck it on it fell off. On top of the stone floor planks the fin 
lay shaking. They went to get another. After they had warmed 
that in the same way at the iire they had him bend over. And be 
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plaired the whetstone on his back. When they struck it upon him 
that also slipped off. That, too, feil upou the fitonc floor planks. 

And they }fot another one. When the same thin^r happened to that 
they got a long one. After they had warmed that, also, for a while 
they bent him over. He again placed the whetstone on his back. 
When they stmck that one on, it also fell to the stone floor planks. 
After four attempts they gave it up. 

Then the chief said: "Let him out. He refuses the fins. Put him 
into a sea lion's stomach." And the chief said to him: "After you have 
floated about and have struck against land four times, get out. You 
will have floated ashore on good ground." At once the^' put him into 
a sea lion's stomach, and he tied it together from inside. They threw 
him out. 

And, after lie had floated shoreward and iiad floated ^^inst the land 
four times, he got out. He had floated ashore upon a nice beach. 
Tlien he again tied up the sea lion's stomach air-tigbtand threw it out. 
The stomach vanished seaward against the wind. 

Then he started toward the town and stayed at the end of it until 
evening. And in the evening he looked in at his wife. He saw that 
his wife's hair was burnt short and pitch was upon her face. He also 
saw his two children sitting there. Then he tapped on the wall oppo- 
site his wife, and his wife went out. Then he said to his wife; " Bring 
me my tools." Then she gave them to him. And he said: " Do not 
let anyone know about me. Conceal it even from my children." 

And, when he started off from there, he took one from among some 
children who were playing about and started inland with him. After 
he had gone on for some time he came to where a big lake lay. Then 
he cut on the lakeward side of a large cedar standing near it. And, 
after be had cut it on the back .side, it fell across the lake. Then he 
split it from the butt end, and, as soon as he had split it, be put a 



Then he twisted cedar limbs. He spliced them together. When 
the rope became long he fastened the child to it. Then he let it 
down between. After it struck the bottom, and he had held it for 
a while it began jerking, and h© pulled it toward himself. The lake 
wiis also boiling. Its hands came out first. And when its bead fol- 
I iwcd them to the surface, he knocked out the brace quickly. It 
struggled in it. After he had struck it several times it died. 

Then he pulled it out. He was going to cut it open in front. 
Lightning shot about. So he cut it open, beginning at the lower 
part of its back. Then he skinned it. Its tail was nice. It was bent 
over. Then he lighted a fire and dried it. That was a Wa'sg.o, they 
say. When it was dry he rolled it up and brought it out. 

Then he hid it in a forked cedar tree at the end of the town. He 
put moss over it. Then he started for the end of the town and made 
killer whales out of cedar. He put fins on them and kicked them into 
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the water. But they only blew bubbles close to the ketpe. Then he 
said: "Go where you are to be settled." Those were the porpoises, 
they say. And he also worked hemlock into killer whales, \yhen ten 
of those were also finished he kicked them into water. After they 
had been gone for some time bubbles like steam arose seaward. And 
he thought they were unable to do anything. And he said: "Go 
where your place is to be." Those were the white porpoises,' 
they say. 

Fine weather continued. All that time the people were fishing. 

And the next day, after he bad thought what he would use, he made 
ten killer whales out of yew wood. The surfaces were variegated, 
striped with white. Their bellies were white. The corners of their 
mouths were also striped with white. The fin of one of them had a 
hole in it, and one fin was bent over toward the tail. While he was 
making them they moved. For them he laid a log down [hori- 
zontally]. There he placed them, and he ki<^ked them about. Fre.s- 
ently bubbles of air rose far out at sea. Then he told them to come 
in, and he pulled them up again. They had red cod, spring salmon, 
and halibut in their mouths. 

And in the evening he went to his wife. He looked in again. He 
tapped opposite his wife, and his wife came out to him. And he said 
to her: " When they go out fishing again to-morrow tell your young- 
est brother to fasten a feather in his hair." 

The next day they went fishing, and he gave directions to the killer 
whales. " Destroy all the people out fishing. Break up their canoes 
with your fins. Save only the one who has a feather in his hair." 
Then he kicked them off. After they had been gone for a while 
bubbles rose beyond the place where the canoes were anchored. 
Then the killer wliales came back to the canoes. Bubbles of air rose 
among them. The killer whales broke up the canoes with their fins. 
They chewed up the bodies of the people. Only the one who had a 
feather in his hair was left swimming about. And, when they were 
destroyed, he got into the broken canoe, and the killer whales came 
landward with him in a school. Then he got off in front of the town. 

And he again called the killer whales. Then he gave them direc- 
tions. And he said to the one that had a hole in its fin: " You sball 
be called: 'Hole-in-his-fin.'" And he said to the one with the fin 
bent back: "You shall be called: 'Fin-turned-back.'" Then he said: 
"Go to Na-iku'n. Settle down there. That land is good. You shall 
be called ' Strait people.' " ' 

And he went to his wife with the things the kiUerwhales had caught 
in their mouths. His two children were glad to see him. 

And, after he had stayed at the town for a while, he went out while 
they slept and put on his wa'sg.o skin. Then with his hands he merely 
reached for something at the end of the town. He got half a spring 
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And his mother-in-law always hated him. She always got up very 
early. He laid it down for her in front of the house. Then hia 
mother-in-law went out very early. She found half a spring salmon. 
She was glad to have it. 

The same night he put on his wa'sg.o skin. He let the water come 
up even with his elb»w. He took out half a balihut. Then he laid it 
down for his mother-in-law, and in the morning she found it. The 
town people had become hungry. 

And in the night he again entered his wa'sg.o skin and pintiged his 
whole arm into the water. He seized a wiiole spring salmon. Then 
he again left it for the woman, and she found it in the morning. 

That night he again entered his wa'sg.o skin. And he let the water 
come up as far as his shoulders. Then he took a whale jaw and put 
it down for his mother-in-law. And she found that also. 

Then his mother-in-law began acting like a shaman. And they 
fasted with her for four nights. He was with them. His mother-in- 
law was going to get power from him. 

In the night he put on the wa'sg.o skin. He swam seaward. He 
killed a whale. A spear stuck out of the nostrils of the wa'sg.o,' He 
killed the whale with that. Then he put it between hisearsand swam 
landward with it. And he laid it in front of the house, because she 
said a whale would float ashore. 

And again, while they slept, he swam out in the wft'sg.o skin. And 
he took two whales. He swam landward with them. He put one 
between his ears, and he also put one near his tail. Swimming land- 
ward, he placed those also in front of the house. 

The next night he swam far out to sea with the wa'sg.o skin on, and 
he took ten whales. He had them on each aide of his head between 
his ears. He also had some lying crosswise near his tail. And he 
piled them upon himself and had one in his mouth. Then he came 
shoreward. 

While he was still out at sea daylight came. When he reached shore 
his mother-in-law came down to him wearing a dancing hat. Then he 
stood up out of the wa'sg.o skin and said to her: " Why is your face 
hard? Does .some supernatural power come through you by my 
help?" And he made her die of shame. The wa'sg.o skin went off of 
itself. Then be gathered his ten whales and told no one to cut them. 
What he received from the sale of the whales made him rich. He pot- 
latched ten times for his youngest brother-in-law. He kept bim like 
a chief's son. 

'The pied-billed grebe (Podilymltiw podiceps). Cf. story of Raven traveling, 
}>age 111. 
'See the Btory of Satred-one-etandhig-and-moving, note 2. 
'Compare the story of Raven traveling, pages 118, 119. 
'Thus singularly suggesting the narwhal. 
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The man who makriku a kii 



A man and his wife were abandoned at the town of Sqa-i' After 
they bad lived there together for a while, his wife began getting mus- 
sels at Stasqa'os' Every day she went there for mussels. 

After a wliile he became suspicious of her. And one time, when she 
went after mussels, he followed her stealthily. When she got near 
the place where she was going to get mussels she went along singing. 
She beat upon her mat with her digging stk-k in lieu of a drum. When 
she got near the place where the mussels were a whale jumped ashore 
sidewavs just in front of her. Then she went to it, and she lay with it. 
And the whale went off blowing. He saw it. 

Then he knew, and he went away. Then he began to sharpen a 
mussel-shell at some place where she could not see him. It became 
sharp, and one daj'. when it was low tide, he sent his wife to get spruce 
roots for him. 

Then be made clothing for himself like bis wife'.s, took the basket, 
and wore the mat as a blanket. Then he went along the beach of 
Stasqa'os. And, when he approached the place where his wife was in 
the habit of getting mussels, he used his mat as a drum. When he 
sang the same words, the black whale came ashore on its side in front 
of him. Then he went to it and cut off its penis. Then it got up 
quickly and went into the water making a noise. Its cries died away 
into the ocean. 

Then he came home and built a tire. And he put stones into the 
tire. Then he- sliced it up, and, when the stones were hot, he 
steamed it. After it was cooked his wife came home. 

Then she asked her husband: "What things arc you steaming!" 
"I found some things which bad floated ashore. I am steaming them 
for you. They are cooked. Take the covers off," Then they took 
the covers off. Before they had even put them into the tray she took 
the piece off of the top and ate it. 

After she bad taken one bite he said to her: "Is your husband's 
penis sweet?" She dropped it at once. Immediately she turned 
toward the door. Ki^ht where she sat she shook. Even the ground 
shook. 

And, when his wife started off, he tried to hold her. He could not. 
Then she went out, and he went out after her. And, after he had fol 
lowed her closelj' for a while, she went up in the bed of a creek at the 
end of Stasqa'os. All that time he kept looking at her. And, when 
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she got up toward the mountain, ^he again retailed her husbund'.s 
words. 

Now she sat on top of the mountain, and slie again remembered 
what her husband had said. And, while sitting there, she became 
ashamed. Then she played in the earth with the tip of her finger. 
She made a hole with her linger far into the island. She did not feel 
how she did it. When she stood up she picked up some dirt and 
threw it into it. "All future people will do this way to you."" 

Then she went away and came to the west coast. And she went 
out on one side of Elderberry point. Then she jumped into the water 
in front of ber. He did not know that he had married a female killer 
whale that had been born of a woman,' Then she settled herself 
down before him. She became a reef. It is called " Woman." When 
people get off from a canoe upon it, it shakes with them, they say,' 

And there she again recalled her hu.'*band's words, and she went 
away from there also. Where she again settled down on the west 
coast as a reef, they also call it " Woman." 

Stories of this type are told throughout the Haida country. 

'Sqa-i and Stasqa'09 are town sites lying very near to each other and close to 
Cape St. .Tames. 

' See the story succeeding. It ib sai<l that this tius now become a liigh place from 
the amount of earth thrown into it. 

' Nur that killer whales are always in love with coiiuuon whales. 

' According to the shamans this was liecaiiee the eupernattiral beings did not want 
anything dirty, lilce human beings, upon them. The man who told this story 
asserted that he had felt a reef shake under him, as here described. 
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He who was abandoned by his uncles 

(Told by Abraham, ol Those- born-alQlft'ilAig.o, lo whom it was related by an old NInsttnts man.| 

A man, along with his sister, was abandoned bj' hia nine uncles. 
They built a small house under a tree. He lived in this with his sister. 
After they liad lived there for a while two ravens came flj'ing from 
the west coast. Then they sat on a branch of the tree below which 
they lived and wiped their bills. Afterward they flew back in the 
direction from which they had come. They disappeared over the 
mountain. 

After this had happened many times while they were living there 
they began to be suspicious. Then they conferred with each other. 
He asked his sister to go with him in the direction the ravens always 
took when they flew over. Immediately they started up in the bed 
of Stasqa'os creek. 

When they got far up they came to the end of a trail. And they 
went up upon it. When they got to the top of the mountain [they 
fouud] a hole there. The bottom could not be seen. And when they 
started to leave it they came back to it again. They kept doing so all 
day. A shoi't time after they had started from it they came back to it. 

Then the man became angry, took dirt in his hand and threw it in. 
" Yawaiya'+, it makes people come back who try to goaway from it," 
said he.' Then, when they started away, they came to the town-site 
of Ku'ndi.' 

Three rows of whales had floated ashore there. Those in the row 
nearest land were rotten. Those in the next row were a little rotten. 
Those next the sea were fresh. Killer whales came out to sleep on a 
reef which ran out into the strait. They made a noise, touching each 
other. 

Then he and his sister constructed a house. When it was flnished 
he cut up some fresh whales. At the .same time he steamed them. 

And one night he heard something whispering to his sister. He did 
not ask her about it. The night after that he again heard something 
talking to hia sister. Then in the morning he asked his sister: " What 
talked to you in the night?" "Brother,' they tell me a strange thing. 
Klu'dAiia- point will marry me. If you agree, they say they will give 
you much food. If you agree, they direct you to make a strong club. 
When the house is full they direct you to stand outside the door. 
Then they direct you to break their heads with your club." He 
agreed. Evening came again, and his sister was gone in the morning. 

He finished his club. Then good-looking people came in to him. 
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Some had curly hair. When there was a great crowd in the house 
he »tood outside. And, as soon as they went out, be struck them on 
their heads. Bight there they fell dead. They became sea otter.s 
and hair seals. They say that K lu'dAfia-point owns the west coast sea 
otters. 

After some time had passed away, two of his uncles' slaves hunted 
for him. They came to him. Then, after be had given them food, he 
told them that they should not say how be was situated. He did not 
give them food to take home, but one slave concealed a small piece 
under his tongue for his child. Then they went home. 

After some time had passed, his uncles came around Sta-i-point. 
The slaves bad told about. him. That is why they were there. When 
they abandoned him at Sqa-i his youngest uncle's wife, although they 
were watching each other, left him food enough in a neat way to last 
him for some time. 

As they came along his uncles" daughtei-s were dressed up and sat 
high in the canoes. Near them coppers were raised upon poles. Then 
he called in the youngest. But he refused the others. And they 
started back. 

Then he married the daughter of the youngest. And after that a 
town arose there. They bought food from him. He became a chief 
there. 

See iiotei^ U> prei:eding story. 

' Compare preceding story. 

' On the west coast ot Prevoat ieland. It was owned by the G.A'flxetKje'g.awa-i, 
and this is the Etory of its foundation. 

'The Haida word is L.a (see tlie story of The one abandoned for eating the flipper 
of a hair seal, note 8). 

17137— No. 29-06 19 
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Thk story of those who were abandoned at Stasqa'os 

[ToH by Abraham of Those-born^t-QI&'dABgo, to whom it wasrel&ted by an old NlnsUuls miin] 

Some people were abandoned at Stasqa'os, including a man, his wife, 
and his mother-in-law. The latter owned some isalmon eggs. When 
it became cold and he was very hungry he wished his mother-in-law 
would cut them open, and he brought in firewood. After he had built 
a large tire he thought he would get something from his mother-in-law. 
He was unsuccessful. He was hungry many mornings and brought 
firewood to his mother-in-law, all the time expecting to get the salmon 
eggs- 

By and by, when the snow was gone, he sent his wife out to get 
spruce roots for himself. While his wife was digging spruce roots 
she heard a puppy bark within the earth. Then she startetl to dig it 
out. She dug out a little puppy. And she went home with it. 
Then they reared it. It grew up very fast. 

One morning, when they got up, two large fish lay outside. They ate 
them. Next morning some lay there again. The number increased. 
After the fish had been found there in this way for a while half a hal- 
ibut lay there. Another time a whole halibut lay there. After there 
had been halibut for some time porpoises began lying there. After 
that had happened for a while hair seal began lying there. After they 
had been found lying there for a time a whale's tail lay there. Again 
half of a whale lay there. The dog also became large. 

After this, when they became tired of eating grease, she cut open 
the salmon eggs. His mother-in-law gave some to him. He did not 
look at them. 

When his mother-in-law had become tired of eating grease she 
went after things found at low tide. Then he C;Overed all the chitons 
with rotten whale. Instead of eating them his mother-in-law went in 
and sat down. There came to be whole whales [lying on the beach]. 
Stasqa'os beach was all covered with whales. 

Then, unbeknown to her son-in-law, she collected urine. She put 
hot stones into it, and, while the dog was out at sea and her son-in-law 
was sleeping with his wife, she poured it into the sea. At once a 
great east wind arose. When daylight came the wind increased. 

Then he saw the dog's ears show at intervals above the water in 
front of Stasqa'os.' After he had looked for a while they disappeared 
around GA'Rxet- point." After that the waves carried it along the 
west coa,st out to sea. Presently it tried to climb ashore at a steep 
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place near Qla'Jgwa-i.' Its claws scratched great iiiarkK upun the 
rocks. They call that place "Dog-slip|)iiig-back." The waves carried 
it away from that also. After it had become veiy tired, The-one-in- 
the-sea* called it in.^ It settled down in his house. 

See notes to two precedingatories. Compare etory of How oneof theStaea'oa-lfi'iiH.- 
lHiWiiiie wealthy. 

'See the story ot "The man who married a killer-whale woman," note 1. 
'One of the southernmoBt points on Prevost island, but, acuording to Doctor New 
toiiibe, not identical with Cape St. James. 
' An inlet. 

' See the story of Supernatural- being- w ho- wen^ naked, note 31. 
' According to tlie statemente of the ahamanH. 
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He who hakriei) the daughter ot the devilfish chief 

[Toll! by Waller McKr^or of Ihe Sva-Uou-towii people] 

He was going along in bia canoe with his two children tind his wife. 
It waa low tide. After he had gone along for a while [he came to h 
place] where devilfish stones lay. A great quantity of leavings from 
its (the devilfish's) food were piled up there. He got off to kill it. 
Then, while he was punching it with a stick the devilfish cauie out. 
Immediately it wound itself around him and pulled him into its hole. 

And, after his wife and children had remained there for a while, the 
rocks were covered with water, and they went away from him. Then 
tlie woman went home. She expected never to get him back. 

The [devilfish] woman took him to her father's town. At that time 
he beard them use bad words' to the hair seals. When day broke he 
hunted about for food among the waves below the I'apes, they used to 
say. He remained with her in her father's town. 
' After many years had passed he remained in i>ed two mornings. At 
that time the chief asked bis daughter: "Why does your husband feel 
liadly!" Then she said to her father: "He says he is homesick for 
his mother and his sister." Then he was going to let him go home 
with his daughter. 

Now he said: "Two canoes are lying at the end of the town. Have 
them launched for yourselves." At once they launched two canoes in 
front of the house, and they began to put things, with which the inside 
of the house was full, into them. Before they had taken even a little 
the canoes were filled. Then she went in one and ber husband in 
the other. Although there were no paddlers the canoes went along. 

He came to his father's town long after they had ceased to think of 
him. Hu hu hu hu hu, bis father's town moved at once. Then they 
carried the things up into his father's house. And then they sliced up 
the things he brought in .-sacks. He traded with this property. He 
became a great chief. It consisted in food of all kinds such as is 
found at low tide. 

At that time his children, who had grown large, came in to him. 
Then he took a slice of food, cut it in two, and handed it to them, and 
they went out with it, the woman also. Her husband lived more 
years among human beings than he had among the devilfish people. 
With what he got by trading with the food her husband potlatched 
five times. 
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After he bad lived there for «oine time he one day came to feel badly 
over something. Right where he sat, in the Ijack part of his father's 
house, with his wife he began to melt. She st^-et^hed her arms down 
between the planks. She pulled her head in after them. Her husband 
was left sitting there. Afferward her hasband also went in between 
tho planks. She went back to her father's town. And they never saw 
them ^ain. 

The liero of this story was a shaman. 

'That 18, sari'astie or insulting exprensionM or insinnfltiong. The iise of " bad uordH " 
ie constantly referral to in the stories as a ('Biise of trouble. 
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Those who were fasting to become shamans 

[Told by Tom SMvenn, chlel of ThoBe-born-st-Hoiise-poInt.J 

At the town of Skedaiis two own brothers fasted to become shamans. 
After they had fasted for many years, the elder went out when the 
time came for them to go to bed. And, when he entered, he said he 
had come in from lying with a woman. He was telling a He. He let 
him feel between his legs. It was wet [as if washed]. That was how 
he fooled him. Then his younger brother also went out, but he really 
lay with a woman. When day came, he lay dead. 

Then they put him into a box, and they placed him on a point,' and 
he (the second) kept crying near his younger brother. After he had 
sat there for a while he heard the sound of a drum proceeding from 
the ocean. Presently it got nearer. The canoe came in sight and 
landed bow* tirat in front of Skedans. 

Then two paddling in the bow wearing f^hamann' hats' jumped off. 
And they went toward the light «M>ming from the doorway of the house 
they used to inliabit. They ran inside. They came back. When 
they got into their canoe they turned around. "They are not in the 
house," they said. 

And, when tliey started off, one saw where the body was laid. He 
said: "One of those we spoke through lies there dead." Then the two 
with shamans' liats got off quickly and took off the cover. He really 
lay there. His elder brother did not see that they pulled off his skin. 

Then they went down to the canoe, and he got in with them. When 
they got in he got into the stern. They did not see him. And with 
him they started seaward. Something round hung from the armpit 
of the one who sat next to him. He saw that all had the same. 

Then he squeezed that belonging to the one nearest to liim strongly. 
He almost died and acted as shaman for himself. When he blew * on 
himself he let it go. At once he sat up In the canoe. There was not 
the least thing the matter with him. 

Then he moved slowly to the one in the middle and squeezed his 
also. Then he, too, was about to die and acted as his own shaman. 
After he had blown on himself for a while, he also let his go. The 
chief had his nest" in the middle. He sat in it. 

After he had done this to all in the canoe he also seized the chief's. 
He, too, began to die. His canoe companions acted as shamans for 
him. They blew upon him. But he did not let his go. They tried 
to hurry each other. "Quick, paddle away with the chief to get a 
shaman for him." 

Then they landed, and they got shamans for him. And they acted 
around him, but he squeezed it alt the more. All the shamans could 
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not heal him. Instead he squeezed it tighter. Then he began to die, 
and they said "Quick, go and get the chief,'' and they went for him. 

Then they went to get him, and they landed. But he was a great 
shaman, and, as soon as he put his head in, be saw the one who had 
seized him. And he said to him: "Look out for yourself, grandson. 
Those on the other side are not chiefs.'" He was chief among the 
shamans, they say. His name was Sindja'iia-i, 

And, when he began to perform around him, he rjlackened his hold. 
But, when another shaman began to act around him he squeezed it 
harder, and he was dying. And, when still another acted around him 
he squeezed it more again, and again he almost died. 

And, when the chief shaman again performed, he let go his hold. 
Then he got strong. All the time he said the same thing to him: 
"Take care, grandson, Tbey are not chiefs on the other side."" 
And, when a different one performed around him he squeezed it 
harder, and he b^an to die. 

Then he acted around him again, and they said to each other: " Give 
the chief whatever he wants." Then tbey brought a box from near 
tbe wall and took his younger brother's skin out of it. Not a part of 
it was lost. His finger-nails and toe-nails were all there. 

Then they put it before the big shaman and turned over to him all 
kinds of property. These and the human being he put inside of his 
blanket and went out. Immediately he took him over to Skedans, and 
he gave him directions: "I will cause sickness at Skedans. When 
one first falls sick and tbey do not get you, do not pay any attention 
to him. He will die. And, when another is sick and they take prop- 
erty to you, save him. And, when another is sick and they do not 
take you, pay no attention to him. He, too, will die. When one 
again falls sick, you will receive two pieces of property. When 
another falls sick, yours will become three, then four. It will increase 
until you receive ten pieces. When there are many sick, every time 
one falls sick they will go for you alone. On the other side tbey are 
not chiefs." 

Then tbey landed, and he put his younger brother's skin on him. 
He became alive. And what be told him happened. When many 
fell sick they emplo3'ed him only. In exchange for what he got he 
became a chief. With it he potlatched. 

I alao obtained veraions of this story at Masset and in Alaska. 



' Unlike other people, Bhamana' bodies were set up in little houses on points dis- 
tant from the town. 

'See the story of "Theoneabandonedforeatingthe flipper of a hair weal," note 15. 

' These were generally roof-shaped with the gable ends at the front and back. 

* The usual way of removing disease. 

"Compare the story of the "Canoe people who wear headdreaees," pp. 38, 40. 

•That is, he was able to aiwomplish more for the human being than the others 
because he had more power and mori! property. 
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[Told by Job Moody of the WItirli i>eople.] 

Mouse-woman adopted him.' Presently, after she had lived at 
Skidegate for a while, supernatural powers began to try him. After 
some time he began to be a shaman. By and by he became a real 
shaman. 

Then he prepared to dance upon the surface of the ocean. He was 
going out after whales. Then they began to observe the regulations.' 
[They did ao for] five nights. The old people were afraid to let it 
become ten nights. If the number of nights were even, they said his 
supernatural power would be spoiled. For that reason they said they 
wanted it uneven. "WTien some said there were ten nights, and some, 
too, said there were nine, the supernatural power came through him. 

Then he asked them for his name. " What kind of supernatural being 
am IV he said. Then they guessed at his name. By and by an old 
man said: "Great shaman, you ai-e Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice- 
the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea."' Then he jumped up and ran around the 
fire four times. And he named himself as follows: ^'I am he, grand- 
son, I am he." 

While he was speaking through him he said to him: "How many 
whales are there going to be!" He said to him: "One floats at Point- 
tlft'lAS."' And he said to him, "One is floating below Ku'nga-i."' 
Then he (the shaman) looked there and the whale float«d there. Then 
he sent a person thither. He saw nothing. Only coots floated there. 
And, since he did not find it there, he (the shaman) again looked, 
and it was still floating there. Then lie became angry, because he (the 
spirit) kept fooling him. 

Now he put tobacco into his mouth. After it he put in calcined 
shells. Then he went down to the house of Supernatural-heing-at- 
wh ose -voice-the -raven s-8it-M>n- the- sea. And he entered his house. 
And Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-t he-ravens-sit-on- the -sea said 
to him: " Big-tail, bring that box of mine to me." Then he put his 
box before him. They sat at either end. 

Then he took out a dancing hat with sea gulls carved upon it. And 
at the very edges of the box Big-tail stopped him as he held it. 
And he asked Supernatural-beiog-at-whose-voice-the-ravena-sit-on- 
the-sea: *' What will happen when one sings for it?'" And he said 
to him: "There will be two whales." Then he absolutely refused it. 

And he reached his band into the box for another one. WTien he 
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took that oat he also seized that. " What will happen when you sing 
for it?" "There will lie two whales." That, too, he refused. 

Then Supernatural - being - at - whose - voice- the-ravens-Bit-on-the-aea 
became angry. Now he said to hina: "This he also refuses. What 
can you do, Big-taiH I will destroy you with a strong current of 
water." And he said to him: " Let it flow at me. Human beings will 
laugh at you." 

And, when they talked well to each othei' ^ain, he took another 
out. While they yet held this one between them, he saw it was a 
chief.s dancing headdress with the carving of a hawk upon it.-' And 
he rea<:hed right into the box for it. And they held it between them . 
in the box. 

Then he again a-sked him: "What will happen when one sings for 
iti" And he said to him: "Theiewill be ten whale.s.'' Healso refused 
that. While they held the dancing hat between them, some handsome 
persons with curly hair over their foreheadw and large eyes kept com- 
ing out from behind the screens and going back again. He wanted 
them and pointed at them. "Letthose persons sing," And be refused 
to give them away. All that time he also held the dance hat. By and 
by he let him have [these along with] the headdress. Then they struck 
the two persona on the nose and pushed them out. 

In that house he learned how to tie on the strings of the headdress. 
When he had finished learning how the flicker feathers were going to 
be placed upon it, he went away from him ^ain. 

Then he imitated the headdress. And, when it was finished, he 
danced witii it on. And he began to say: "The sea otter will come 
floating." And he said: "One is floating on the seaward side of Sqai'- 
yas."' Then they went to get it. It was really floating there. As 
he had seen already, blood was running outof its nose. After that, as 
he sat in the house, he told them where another one was floating. 
And when they went there it was really so. 

Afterwai-d they kept on being found in this way. When one was 
out in a good place where currents met, he did hot count whether 
there were fifteen, twenty, or ten." Then he said if they would give 
him and his mother some of them, he would always have them found 
floating in this way. 

Then they Iwgan finding whales in the place where he had told them 
there were whales, although they had not found them. They now 
found them, although he did not say [again] that they were there." 
They ceased getting sea otter. 

Afterward, when he had a«ted as a shaman does for a while, he said: 
"I wonder what is going on in the house of Supernatural-being-at- 
w hose -voice- the- ravens- sit-on -the -sea, I wonder why a drum sounds." 
Then he chewed tobacco and said he would go down and see. And he 
fell asleep. After he had slept for a while, tcoxo'xo {noise of waking 
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up) [was heard]," and he called to hia wife. He had married a woman 
he owned (i. e., a slave). "Middle," help me to sit up." Then whe 
pulled him up. 

And, after he had sat there looking unhappy for a while, he said: 
" Supe mat ural-being-at-wbose-voice- the- ravens-sit-on -the -sea is going 
to give a feast. The drum sounded because they are pra«ticing songs. 
He is going to invite all the supernatural beings. I will go down 
again and look on.^' 

Some time after that his drum sounded again, he said, and he went 
down to him again. Then he entered his door, and Supernatural- 
■ be ing-at- whose -voice -the- ravens- si t-on-the-aea said to hini, *' Big-tail, 
I am going to invite the supernatural beings to a feast, (^me and »it 
near me so that we may both look on." Invitation had already been 
sent out. 

After some time had passed, they began to come in. At that time 
he put Big-tail in his armpit. The killer whales came in through the 
doorway. The ends of their dorsal fins touched the roof of the house. 
And, where thej' were to sit, they came out of their skins and sat. 

After they had continued to come in in this way for a while, a cer- 
tain one who had to cramp his fins to enter came in and sat down. 

After that the house creaked. A strong current flowed in through 
the doorway. In it a great amount of seaweed was mingled. Through 
the doorway there also came a black cloud. Kain blew on their fa<^es. 
All the supernatural beings held their heads down. Some time after- 
ward a small being stood up where it had been. He wore a four- 
crowned dancing hat. And he began to ask them: "What will you 
do with human beings? Are you going to save the human heings? " 
Then there were again black showers. Snow also fell about the house. 
And he again stood in his place. And he ^;ain asked them what was 
going to be done with the human beings. Then there were again 
black clouds. Hailstones also flew about the house and into their 
faces. Again the supernatuml beings held their heads down. And he 
stood up in place of these and went in where he was to sit. Nothing 
happened. That was South-east, they say." 

During that time Supernatural-l)eing-at-whose-voiee-the-ravens-sit- 
on-the-sea held him in his armpit. He let him look at the super- 
natural beings. But the supernatural beings did not know it. 

As before the house began to shake. Presently the feet of some- 
one appeared coming in thi-ough the doorway. After some time 
had passed he stepped in, and the house shook. Then the super- 
natural beings said: "A". He took a step with the other foot. Some- 
thing with large, broad eyelids entered.- Nothing happened. 

Some time after that something came along making a rattling noise. 
By and by she came in with a crowd of female servants. Djila'qons" 
it was who came in among them. She had her eyebrows painted with 
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rpd paint. They eutered. Something about her sounded like a rattle. 
Big-tail kept his eyes upon her all the time. 

But Wornan-sitting-and-smelling '^ walked in before her. After 
liaving sat there for a while she i-aised herself up. She began to 
talk to Djila'qons. She asked her why she had painted her eyebrows 
red, and Djila'qons answered: " I had it done on your account." Then 
she turned toward the wall and wiped it off. And she turned toward 
the tire and sat down. 

Some time after they say that Pestilence" came in. His canoe was 
like a white man's vessel. Sparks flew oiit of it. They went through 
the house. For that reason the supernatural beings were afraid. The 
things that came out of it are what cause sickness. The supernatural 
beings feared they would strike them. He refused to enter. He went 
back. 

Then the nephew of Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens- 
sit-on-the-sea went out and said: "You are not the only one who has 
supernatural power. I have supernatuiul power. My uncle also has 
aupernatui-al power. So you better not come in." Then he (the 
nephew) entered, and, when he untied a little something against the 
roof of the house, which was like a hollow tube closed with knots at 
both ends, Pestilence's canoe was quickly turned about. Then he 
said he would enter. " I will go in." Presently he entered. Nothing 
happened. [They say it was Tidal-wave" who owned that.] All that 
time a space was left vacant in the rear of the house. No one sat 
there. By and by the one who came in first sang. And, after he bad 
finished singing, he acted with a mask on from behind the screen they 
had stretched across. After he had acted with the mask on for a 
while, it split crosswise" on his face, and snow came out of it in a 
broad sheet. Then it fell first by the vacant seat. After that it fell 
in front of the chief's house. And after that hia face also split verti- 
cally." Out of the split the same substance fell. That was property, 
they say. 

Big-tail was guessing. "I guess it is he on whom we live [for whom 
the vacant space is left]. It is for The-one-below." " 

The next one who came in also started to .sing. Afterward he also 
came out from behind the screen wearing a mask. After they had sung 
a "Power -song" for him a while and put words into it, his face also 
split open. Something white and broad fell down around the house 
ill front of the chiefs. Again it fell tir.st by the vacant sejit. When 
they put words into it again it split vertically. Then it again fell first 
by the vacant seat. After that it fell in front of the chiefs. 

All the supernatural beings did the same thing. Sometimes one 
stood up with his fins on. In that way the sleight-of-hand perfonn- 
ances went on. 
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After some time had pas^ied Supernatural-being-at-whose-voie«-the- 
ravens-sit-on-the-sea also began to dancf^. Then he made a gmxl 
fipeech to the supernatui'al beings, after which he alao sang. When 
he had got through singing he, too, t-amc out wearing a big ma^k. 
He also wore a big tin. When they put words into the power soii^ 
hi@ maslc aUo split. Out of that, too, something white fell. Some 
fell first by the vacant seat. Then they stopped singing the power 
song. 

There was a great pile of property for those in the house. Before 
they entered their provisions came rolling in before them through the 
door. They had two [boxes] or, if chiefs, four. Now they began to 
eat. It was a whale. And they cut it around and around right from 
its head and stretched it around in front of the supernatural beings. 
They spliced another to that also, and then tlie-y all began to eat."* 
After all had eaten for some time they stopped. All the big beings 
went off. 

Then Big-tail also went to Skidegate. After he had performed for a 
time in the same way as formerly, and, when they were starving, all 
began giving him the food they had saved up. Cranberries, wild 
crabapples, sTg,a'n," roots put up in cakes," berries put up in cakes, 
and grease, thej' gave him. They gave these quietly to him while he 
slept. There was also a quantity of Indian tobacco with them. 

And, aft«r he had slept for a while, he spoke again in the same way 
as formerly, '' Tcoxo'." Then he got up carefully and gave away all 
off of the top into the fire." Then he also spilled out fresh water 
around the tire. He gave these to Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice- 
the-rav ens-si t-on-the-sea. After that he at« all of it. That night he 
performed. 

And next day he said: "Go out to hunt." Then they found a 
whale floated ashore near by. And on account of that the Skidegate 
people ceased being hungry. 

Some time later Supernatural-being-people-al ways-go-to begged 
him to accompany him. "Big -tail, go with me to see my elder 
brother." And he did not know where he wanted him to go. Then 
he went with him as he requested. Then he launched a square canoe, 
he put Big-tail inside of his clothing, and they started off. 

They went, went, went for a while, after which they came in sight 
of something white in the ocean like a mountain, and he let him look 
out at it. He said to him: " Big-tail, there is the house of my elder 
brother," whereupon a strong wind arose, and they returned. They 
barely got home safe. 

Then they dried themselves aiound the fire in the house of Super- 
natui'al -being- people -always -go- to. They talked with one another 
about it. He was among them. Then he said to him: '*Big-taiI, 
when another good day comes, come to go with me again." 
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Some time afterwai-d he went to his town again. And, when he 
entered, he asked hiru: " Big-tail, will you go with me again 1 " "Yes," 
he said to hini. At once they started off again. After tliey had pad- 
dled seaward for a while he said his house had again come in sight. 
He let him look out. In truth his great white house appeared at 
intervals over the waves. And again a strong wind arose from the 
house. It drove them back ^^in. 

And, when they again got into the house, he called to him: "Big- 
tail, do not go with me again. My elder brother refuses to let you 
see the inside of his house. That is why the wind is high for us. Do 
not go with me again." That was the onlj' one among the super- 
natural beings whose house he was unable to see. His name was 
"Chief:"" 

Some time after he got back Ya'yu" spoke through him. He made 
things happen by speaking through him. Four whales floated about. 
He did the same thing to him as the neighboring supernatural being 
bad done. " Let me go, for I want to see why a drum sounds in the 
house of Supernatural-being-looking-landward (anothet name for 
Yft'yu)." 

Then he lay down. He lay there for a while and entered his house. 
Then some persons, with their fins together, stirred up soapberries in 
something made of great boards painted ()n the outside, they used to 
say.'" They looked like Peninsula-point" soapberiies, yet they were 
different. Now he came home. 

He spoke through him for a while longer. Then he became lame, 
And, after he bad sat in the house for a while, he said: "Let me go 
down to see why a drum is sounding in the house of Supernatural- 
being- looking-land ward." Then he chewed tobacco, lay down, and 
continued there for a while. 

Now, when he entered his house, Supe r natural -being -look ing- 
landward said to him: "I am glad to see you, Big-tail." In those 
woi-ds he said he was glad to see him. At this time thev raised up 
the stuff they were stirring up with a stick, and it stuck to it. Before 
he had eaten of that he went up, and, when he awoke, he said: "Why 
did I come away so soon ? I ought to have eaten whale tongue with 
them." 

After he had sat there for another space of time, he said: "I won- 
der whj' a drum has been sounding in the house of Supernatural- 
being-looking-landward. Let me go down again." 

Then he chewed tobacco, and, while be lay there, he got into his 
house. Even while he was in the doorway he called to him: "Wait, 
Big-tail, you better not go up from me, I will invite the supernatural 
beings." 

Immediately he invited the people. They came in at once. When 
all got in he began to dance before them. They who came in wore 
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fins. He dressed himself up and i^ame in, and lay down in the rear of 
tiie bout^e, wearing a full killer-whale suit. His tins touched the roof 
of the house. Then he came out of it, and, as he held it in his handn, 
he said: ''Real dorsal fin. Real dorsal tin. What human beings call 
in a common way a dorsal tin (Ig.An). Real dorsal fin," After he 
had stood around a while, he said: "Human beings keep saying this 
about me. They keep saying that I used to be a human being."" 
All in the house laughed at him. It was as if things moved the house. 

Now they began eating what they had stirred up. They say they 
were whales' tongues. Now, when this was over, the coast between 
Skidegate inlet and House-point '* was strewn with whale jaws which 
had floated ashore. The things thej' ate in the house of Supernatural- 
being- looking- land ward really floated ashore. 

A long time after that they again began to starve. And there was 
nothing to eat at Skidegate. Then they took him to Da'x.ua", and 
they lived there with him. And they were starving there. Then 
they gathered edible fern stumps right behind them. Those they 
ate. They hunted outward and inward." Sometimes one found the 
body of a coot. They ate all these things. 

One time he performed all night. Then Supernatural-being-look- 
ing-landward said to him: "Big-tail, have them stop making the little 
supernatural women living along the shore cry." Say that I will give 
the human beings something." 

And next day he repeated it to the people, "Let no one go anj'- 
where. Supernatural-being-looking- land ward says he will give some 
food to the human beings." But still they all went out to look for 
food ^ain up and down the inlet. 

That night he again sang a song for himself. In the night the wind 
blew in from the sea. At daybreak he stopped singing. The day 
after that one went out very early. Astonishing! He came in and he 
said, "Get up quickly. It lies near Ekgle-rock." Astonishingl" 
All moved at once. He did not eat of it because he was a shaman. 
Now they were saved. They stopped starving. 

At that time the slaves at Skidegate starved to death. Then a man 
of the Seaward -sqoa'Iadas set snares at La'slAlan" for tiormorants. 
His slaves alone did not die. Then one tried to set snares near him, 
and he refused to have him there. He obeyed and went off. He 
was named Gu'stas. He killed people by means of witchcraft. That 
is why they did what he told them to. 

After another long space of time had elapsed, Welcome-point's' 
son spoke through him. He put words into his song inside of his 
father's house. He sang to get his father's things he had promised. 
He was unsuccessful. He sang for the spring salmon his father owns. 
He was unable to get them. His father was stingy. 
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Now an old man in the house said: "The t'ihiefs son would do it if 
he could. Even I will put out a few sea-eggs." The first time be 
promised not the least thing happened. Because the old man said he 
would put out a little, they had more sea-eggs than thej' needed in 
Skidegate inlet. 

Some time after this people went to Skedans, and he wanted to go 
with them; and he went. And he arrived there with them. And the 
day after they went to Li'nsu," and he went with them. Then they 
landed at Klu'dAstlxa," and he crept ashore. Then he lay in the sun- 
shine. 

Then they said to him: "Hurry, Big-tail, and come." And he 
entered the house of Ku'ndjigit." "Is it you. Big-tail?" And he 
said it was, and he was glad to see him. And now he saw the inside 
of his house. He saw whale tails lying piled one over another in all 
four corners. He wa» proud of the inside of his house. He had the 
most whales of all the supernatural beings. That is why he showed 
it to him. ■ He did not speak through him. 

This story ie one of the most important for an underHtanding of shainanisni among 
ttie Hmda. The word used for " tail " here is applied to the tail of a fish or whale, 
and the word for " big," qo'na. aleo involves the idea of great power. 

' Mouse-woman belonged to the Q^'ginlR qe'g.awa-i of Skedans; he we>8 born into 
tlif Seaward Sqo3i''Iadas. 

' Fasting, drinking sea water, etc., to aasiBt the shaman. 

" This supernatural bein(t lived under a. reef in front of Dead Tree point. He is 
Kitid to have been identical withQona'tc (see the story of He-wlio-travels-behind-us. ) 

'The outer (i.e., eastern) point of Alliford bay on the southern shore of Skidegate 
inlet. 
■ ' Welcome point is just east of the preceding. 

' That is, what will happen when one uses the songs belonging to this dancing hat. 

' One of the elaborate kind, with rows of weasel skins hanging from the back part. 
He obtains sea otters with this instead of whales. 

' Bare islanil, the outer of the two islands in front of Skidegate. 

"They became so numerous that he did not bother lo count just how many he got. 

'" That is, they now found the whales in the places where, at his command, they 
had before hunted unsuccessfully. 

" An onomatopcetic word imitating the blowing of a killer whale. Having just 
lieen with the killer whales, he makes this noise when he wakes up. 

'" His wife's name; Haida, Yakulsi'. 

"Seestoryof "How MasterCarpenter began makingacanoe to warwith Southeast." 

" The noted ancestress of the Eagles (see stories of Stone-ribs and Djila'qons) and 
Creek-woman at the head of a stream flowing into the West Arm of Cumshewa inlet. 

'■' Creek-woman at the head of Telel creek, east coast of Graham island. See story 
of " Raven traveling," note 36. 

" In recent years more particularly associated with the smallpox. 

" See the story of "How MasterCarpenter began makingacanoe to warwith South- 
east." Tidal-wave owned the tube full of water which produced a wave by being 
suddenly opened, 

" In other words, he was wearing one of those composite masks of which such 
numbers have been taken from this coast 
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"Or " Sacred-oiifi-atanding-and -moving ; " see wtnry quoteei in note 17. 

"All ate from one long pieoe elreU-hed around the entire room. 

"A kind of berry which I have not identified. 

"The word used here, ti^.A'n^ia, refers to a certain kind of root. 

" Fire being the gateway between the material and the spirit world. 

" I'blgaa, one of the names of Cape Ball, but applied to many other supematnral 
beings also. 

"The proper rendering of this sentem^ is doiiblful, but the sense in ae here 
indicated. 

"Spit point, which closes the southern side of Ihe entrance to Skidegate inlet. 

"According to some Qona'tc became Supernatural- being-looking- land ward at the 
end of his career, but others said most emphatically that it was Supematural-being- 
at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea. Both lived, however, in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

" That is, Ne-koon or Rose spit; a long sand spit that runs northeastward from 
the corner of Graham island between Dixon entrance and Hecate strait. It is ear- 
rounded by dangerona tide rips and is much dreaded by the Indans for natural and 
supernatural reasons. 

"An old town site just north of Lawn bill at the northern entrance of Skidegate 

** Toward Rose spit and toward Skidegate. 

"That is, the fern women; see the story of Sa<;red-one-8tanding-and-moving, note 
18 and accompanying tent. 

"In the neighborhood of I)a'\.na. 

"A place near the site of New Gold Harbor at the eastern end of Maude island, 
Skidc^te inlet. 

"Selwyn inlet, 

" Unidentified. 

"A cape in the inlet 
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The story op him thhodgh whom La 'qua bpoke 

[r<M by Abraham at Those- born-at-QIS'ClA^.o, to whom U was relateil hy an old man of Nlnstinls] 

At Middle-town ' LA'gua apoke through a certain one. After he 
bad acted as shaman for a time, while tbey sang for him, he began to 
whip somethitig. At once he began to fast. All that time he 
whipped it. The town people wanted to 3ee it. They wanted to se^ 
the thing he spoke about.' 

After a white he .ying that he held his supernatural power, LA'gua, 
in his teeth at the end of the town. His supernatural power also 
made the water smooth for some time. AH that time they fished for 
black co<i. Every time they came in from fishing those who handled 
the lines gave him two bla«k cod. His wife had a great quantity. 

By and by LA'gua told him to go out fishing with them. He went 
with them at once. After they had fished for black cod for a while 
and had started away, they came to a point of iron sticking out of the 
water. Then the shaman sat upon it.' And he gave them directions. 
"Oo in, and then come out to meet me," he said to him. 

As soon as they had unloaded their black cod, they went out to 
meet hira. It was evening. They called out to one another. Then 
they approached each other. When they called out after it had become 
dark be answered them. At once they went to him. Immediately 
all the canoes began to tow it ashore. They used a black-cod fish-line 
for the purpose. 

After they had paddled for a while, it became broad daylight, and 
tliey towed it in at the end of the town. It was only for Those-born- 
at-Sa'ki.' 

After they were through eating they began to split off iron wedges. 
When tbey got through with that they began to hammer out the 
iron. They made spears and knives of it. The news of this iron 
passed over the island. At once people started to come for the iron. 
They exchanged a slave for one piece of iron. Tbey kept selling it. 
They worked this into war spears throughout all of the villages. 

After tbey bad traded with this iron for a while, Inlet people' came 
in ten canoes. After they bad been there for a while, news came from 
the towns up the inlet that they would try to make trouble for them 
during the gambling. Then the Middle-town people said they would 
not let them do it at their town. They were on the side of the Tnlet 
people. Secretly they made different arrangements. They deceived 
[their visitors] by saying they were on their side. 
17137— Nch 29-05 20 
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One morning they came to gamble. As soon as they landed they 
spread out their gumbling mats. They formed a line on the side 
toward the sea. The Middle-town people told the Inlet people not to 
be afraid. At once they began to gamble. And after the town peo- 
ple had put oil their weapons they stood behind them. They held 
their spears, and they held their knivea. 

After they had balked for a while over the betting and had begun 
to gamble they stood with their spear pointj^ upward. Then they 
turned around at once and speared all. They killed all. The others 
did not scratch a skin in return. All their wives and their children 
who were in the houses they enslaved. Not one escaped. 

Then the news that they had destroyed them went over this island 
and the news also reached the Inlet.' 

After that one for whom they wei-e going to get a grave post slept 
alone. His mother-in-law, who was a widow, stayed with him. When 
winter came he told them to make a pole in the shape of a killer whale's 
dorsal fin, the lower part with the carving of a grizzly bear upon it. 
He belonged to the Slaves,' 

At once they went out to get it. They came to tell him. They 
pulled it ashore, and, after they had carved it for a while, it was fin- 
ished. And the day before the one on which they were to raise the 
grave post he pounded up tobacco and gave it to a shaman there. 

Then his supernatural power entered him. They sang for him. 
Very soon he got through. Then he said: "There are many eyes of 
strangers upon me. Over there, too, lies my trunk." 

Now it was night. In the night the Inlet people came to the town 
and killed all the people. They enslaved all the women and the chil- 
dren. All the time that he who got the grave post was supposed to 
be sleeping alone he was in love with his mother-in-law. His name 
was "Sealion's-neck." 

LA'gaa was a Tlingit Hpirit, and there werti Heveral etories toll) about him. The 
following was taken down by me in English: 

EA'guaonce "i«me through" a Tlingit. He waa a [loor man, but his Power told 
him that some day he would be rich. By and by enemies came and carried him off 
ae a slave. While he was stiil a slave, his Power lame lo him again, and told him 
that he would be a chief. Hesaid: "No, how can I be a chief, when I am a slave 
utting near the door7 You better stop talking to me." " No, by anil by you shall 
be a chief." lie was a slave for five or six years, an<l during all of that time lii$ 
Power kept promising him that he phould he a, chief. One night, when he was acting 
as a shaman, hia Power threw sometliing called Lfi'nasya'mAg.a, which makes people 
love each other, on the whole village, and everyone fell into a deep sleep. Then he 
and some of hia fellow slaves filled two canoes with children whom they were going 
to enslave, and the canoes went off without a paddle being used. Long after day 
came the parents awoke and pursued, but, when the pursuers came near them, the 
slaves' canoen became islanila covered with tree.*!, and they were passed by. When 
the jrarsuers passe<l on their way back, the same thing happened again. Finally he 
reached his own town and, from the sale of the children he had taken off and from 
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the property received from tliu relatives of the slavee he had liberated, he became a 
great chief. 

' It belonged to the Sa'ki qe'g.awa-i, the greatest Eagle family at Ninstinta and 
that of chief Ninstinte himself. 

' My informant added that all of the people drank sea water with him for ten days 
and repeated everything that he said. Every time he spoke he began with tlie word 
lia'gugw&k. He said to them: "Shall I get this?" pulling at something meantime 
with his teeth an<l hands. At the end of teD days he got it and told the singers that 
lie had pulled it ashore with his teeth, some of which were broken by the str^n. It 
was his Bupernatural helper. 

'The shaman treats this iron just as he would a whale. Compare Memoirs Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, volume V, part 1, page 139. It ia said to have been i>art 
of some vessel. 

' Masset inlet was called simply the Inlet as beii^ preeminent and the people there 
were called Inlet people. At the same time this latter expression was so extended 
as to cover all the Haidaof the northern coast of Graham island; all of those in short 
who are now known as Masset people. ' 

' Haida, XAtda'ilg.als, one of the leading Haven families of Ninslinte. 
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[Told by Abraliam ..I Thoae-borii-iit-t!!a'dAiigol 

A Tlingit supernatural power ^ipoke through bini. After he had 
acted aa shaman for a while, and, when all were at Tla'Wi, the aon of 
the chief of the salmon spoke through him. At that time there were 
no salmon on this island. Then the salmon came like a strong wind. 

At that time he used to go into a deep place. His moose-skin 
blankets had pictures of salmon on them. He also" wore a dance hat. 
He had a dancing skirt. He had rattles of pufGn beaks. 

At'that time the chiefs refused to allow him [to go down]. They 
told him he would swim away forever. Then he became disgusted, 
80 they said the salmon would be lost, and they let him go down. 
They let one who was always truthful go with him. 

Then they sang for him in the way he told them. "When I go 
down, do not stop singing the spirit song until I get back." Just at 
evening he prepared to go, and, after he had danced around the fire for 
a while, he went down. Immpdiately La'ma ' went after him. After 
he had gone they sang for him^and he went into a deep place. 

Then he lay still in the creek like a dog salmon, La'ma thought he 
would swim away, and he held the lower edge of his moose-skin blanket 
in his hand. After he had stayed in the water for a while, he jerked 
like a dog salmon sending out eggs. After he had done this four times 
he stood up. He was not wet in a single spot. All that time they 
sang for him in the house. 

Then there were great numbers of dog salmon in the creek. When 
he stood up in the house all looked at him. He was not wet in the 
least. Then dog salmon nearly surrounded the coasts of this island. 
Before that there were few salmon, but a strong man dried three dog 
salmon during a season; The strongest man got five. They put two 
away, and, taking one along as provisions, they spent the winter in the 
neighborhood of mussels. 

He had them get a large drmn off of the east side of a big cedar. 
They used to hang that up. 

After that SAqaiyu'J' spoke through Cloud-watcher at Lg.o'gi. 
When his voice came through him he ran into the sea. Then he 
started afound the town begging. He came into a house and held 
out his blanket. "Dju x.undS' i."" They did not understand his 
words. By and by in one house he entered Djat-gitc!i'ngaga guessed 
what he meant and put five plugs [of tobacco] into his blanket. At 
once all in the town gavu to hiru. They each gave him five plugs. 
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Some time after this tliey were ail at Sea-grass town,' Then there 
was much sicknens. And an old woman went to the end of Sea-grass 
Town. Then she held her hands up. She wanted Power-of-the- 
shining-heavens '" to loolt upon her, Fioni above they saw what nhe did. 

After that, when autumn came, three towns were gathered together 
at Lgakttsgala'fia.' They were there on account of A'nliustA.' 

After that, when they went to get provisions, a Town-of-Dji'gua' 
man named Waters became a shaman at Lg.a'g.a,* At once they built 
a large house for dancing. All the time thej' were dancing there he 
did not mention his name. He was left-handed. He held a club on 
the left side. On his right side he held a war knife, wearing it point 
outward. They ■mng for him. He also had a grizzly bear head. 

After they had sung a while for him he ceased to use these things and 
wore different ones. At once he again stood up for the dance. After 
this dance had gone on for a while there, they came to Sea-grass town. 

After the dance had gone on at Sea-grass town for a while, he told 
them where an eagle was sitting. He foretold that there would be 
two blue feathers on either side of its tail. At once they went to get 
it, and, when they had got it, although they did not speak to him, where 
he lay in the house he struck the roof in his joy. Then he mentioned 
his two names. "I am Wu'ltclixaiya. I am fJdagia'g.Ati." That 
was the Moon's youngest grandchild." 

When they went to Metlakatia to gamble he became angry with one 
opposite him, and, when he stood up, he became ten. For that reason 
his elder brothers were afraid of him, 

Because they had mercy upon the one who held up her hands, he 
(the Moon's son) came down to Sea-grass town. He still had the 
eagle in his possession and used the bone club and the knife. At that 
time He-with -only-one-fin" talked to him. "Chief, I know you. You 
are Ha'ostl. The people are afraid of the things you use. The 
chiefs' sons among the people, when they dance, use good rattles." 
At that time he stopped using the knife and the club. His words 
pleased him. He held a puffin-beak rattle and a large rattle in his 
hands. On the left side he also held a chief's rattle. He began to act 
in two different ways. 

When he first started to perform they sang a spirit song for him: 
I :GilS'dAm ga'dani gia fi gllS: | | :fimaiya ga winaxnSx ni gaa: j " 
Before they sang he sang alone. " Who is the great supernatural 
X)ower?" This is the spirit song that they used to sing for him. At 
this time, after he had acted as shaman for a while, he stopped using 
thase articles. 

And he also used to wear fine cedar bark hanging from around bis 
neck. He held one end of these hanging in a bunch over the fire and 
then acted aa a shaman. Then burning coals flew round upon them. 
At once they began to dance. All wore tine cedar bark banging 
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down from their necks. They had two strings of it around their 
Arms. They also had some around their heads. On top of this [small] 
trees were stuck in. They used to dance with these. | :"Yah6e 
ahehaiya: | come hither great power."" They all danced, singing 
this. 

They came in dancing. Then, when they came in, he looked at 
them from where he stood in the rear of the house. He looked to 
see if anyone were sick. If one smiled a little, he said: "The people 
have untroubled minds." 

While that was still going on, summer came. When they were 
going off to the lonely plat^es (i. e., camps) he started to sing another 
song," This was the song. When he got through singing he stood 
up, and he said: " People, you are safe. Whei-ever you go in your 
canoes, sing this song. You are .safe." He came down and helped 
them. While he (the spirit) wan still speaking in him (the man), he 
died. 

Here is all of this. 

The name Cloud -watcher occiire in one other place, in "The atory about Him who 
destroyed his nine nephewB." He belongeil to the Town-ot-lJji'gua people, an 
important Eagle family at the old town of Kloo. 

' The man appointed to go with him. 

' Raven's eon; eee the story of Haven traveliDg. 

' Said to be Tsimshian words. 

'Haida, T!anu'; but known to the whites as Old Kloo. The "old" is used to 
distinguish it from a place in Cumshewa inlet, where the Kloo people settled for a 
while before moving on to Sbidegate. 

'See the story of "How Shining-heavens caused himself to be born." 

* At the western end of Louise island. The three towns were Cumshewa, Skedans, 
and Old Kloo. 

' He was a shaxnan belonging to the Witch people of Cumshewa. There was much 
sickness at that time, probably the smallpox, but all who stayed with him were 
well. "A rival Tlingit shaman once threw a tree on him, but he was uninjured." 

* See above. 

■Meauir^, perhaps, "Rocks." It is an ialet north of Hot Spring island. 
'*The word used for "grandchild" applies tn dencendanta generally, and elsewhere 
this spirit is spoken of as the Moon's son. 
" Chief of Skedans. He is talking to the spirit. 
"The words are in Tsimshian. 
" This song was Tsimshian, but no words accompanied it. 
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Story of the shaman, G. a' ndox's- father 

[Tolrt by AUtahaui ot Those-born-aHJia'rtABBo.] 

G.A'iidox's father was making a canoe inland from ono end of Sea- 
grass town.' One eveninfr, when he came home, be dropped dead' 
on the sand at the end of the t^wn. Then they ran to him, and carried 
him over to hit^ house. 

Qoldai'yek* spoke through him Hrst. Whenever his uncles became 
shamans, he always made a hole in their mindw first. He did not tell 
his name. Instead he turned about around the house. After they 
had taken him in and came to know that it was Qoldai'ySk, Uiey began 
to sing a song for him. After they had carried hint around the fire 
four times he began turning around. 

Afterward Hfi'dAgiag.AiT also spoke through him. He acted like 
the former one. When he had ceased to act SAqaiyii'J' spoke thi'ough 
him. When they hang for him he walked about entirely on the ends 
of his toes. 

After he had spoken through him for a while, a certain person fell 
sick. When he was almost dead they got him. Then he fasted four 
nights. At the end of that time, just before daybreak, he went out to 
look for his soul. Two other persons went with him. He went round 
the town on both sides of the houses. By and by he seized his soul. 
He made a noise like that of a young sea otter. 

At once his companions seized him and carried him toward the 
house. When they carried them (shamans) so, they were very careful, 
because the shaman had the soul between his hands. 

While they were carrying him along the trail, a Smaller- par t-of-vil- 
lage's-stomach' came out of the ground. Then SAqaiyu'l said to him: 
"Get it, master. Throw the man's soul away." "No, lam afraid 
they would laugh at me. 1 am also afraid of being put to shame." 
Then SAqaiyu'l said to him: " You will not sit among the chiefs in the 
rear of the house. You will sit among the slaves near the door." 

All that time they were singing for him in the house he had left. 
Presently, after they had carried him into the house, they put a mat 
over him and the sick man. There he put his soul into his mouth. 
Immediately he was saved. 

Pestilence' married one of the daughters' of the Moon. When he 
heard the news about his sister in some way, Wu'ltclixaiya' went to 
get his sister. He put on a steel coat and launched his canoe. His 
canoe was covered with boards. Then he knocked down the rock 
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front of the house of Pestilence with a bone club. Afterward he 
went in and got his sister. For that reason there was much sicknes-s. 

Then Wu'itclixaiya had mercy on Sea-grass town and went down 
there along with DilAgia'.' When many people were dying he (DiIa- 
giS') went in .to dance before Pestilence. He held a long cane the sur- 
face of which was painted red. He stuck it up slantwise, stood upon 
it, and danced. Then he made him feel good, and the sickness ceased. 
He spoke through UA'ndox's father. Then he told him these things. 
SAqaiyu'l stopped speaking through him. 

After he had spoken through him for a while, he wanted some tur- 
nips, and all in the town gave him some. Thi-ough these he became 
more of a chief in the country of the supernatural beings. When his 
{DilAgiS"8) voice first struck him, he sang in all the houses of the 
town for himself. After that he went into his own house. He was also 
always dancing there. "Yd & S y£ &'aiya nf^un d£ & bai i ya Dllagifi 
ahai i yfi."'° This is what they sang when he danced. It is a spirit 
song. 

After that one of the Pebble-town people" came to invite them. 
Then one through whom Property -woman " spoke came by himself in 
a canoe. At that time DiUgiS' told him he had stretched some bad 
thing (or spirit) over the town. Then he danced before him," And 
he made him feel good, 

Some time after this, after they had gone to the mainland, a differ- 
ent one spoke through him. His name was BAlS'la." Then they 
returned to Sea-grass town with him. Then they sang for GA'ndox's- 
father in the canoe. He danced as they came. And when they landed 
he asked for a plank in the Tsimshian langut^e. Then they had one 
rest on the edges of the canoe. He came down upon it to the shore." 

And, when he got into the house, the bouse cover only was open 
(i, e., it was crowded with people). He danced the way Wu'itclixaiya 
used to. When he began to dance he was proud, and he had himself 
pulled upright. After that was done he began to dance. 

After he had danced for a while he would say: " Stop and throw 
away the cedar-bark roofing. Destroy also the indoor latrine. Use 
cedar planks for your houses. When you go to bed leave your smoke 
holes open. Boxes of property will soon fall upon you. Iron people " 
will come among you." He said that. He said there would be plenty 
of property for them. 

Then all in the town danced very much again. The Kitkatla people 
also brought over Bi'ni's " songs to Skedans. They sang his also very 
much as they danced. At this time a schooner was wrecked [in Cum- 
shewa inlet]. Then blankets were gradually distributed in quantities. 
This went on for a long time. Then, according to his word, they used 
cedar planks for house roofs. They also stopped using indoor latrines. 
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Then he wanted fire drills. Now all the town people gave fire drills 
to him. When they came in with them he let them all drill together. 
Then he looked on. Aft«r all had done the same thing they put them 
into the fire. That was why he had them give tlieui to himself. 

When they stopped dancing they waved their hats. He sang a 
song. When all stopped he whistled. Then they stopped singing his 
[song, which sounded like this]: "Tc6'l6h6'ldTd61gtts."" 

Afterward HAqaiyu'J again spoke through him. And, after the 
dancing had gone on a while longer, he wanted to sleep. At that time 
the Sea-graaa town chiefs would not let him. By and hy, since they 
feared the supernatural beings might say something different from 
what they wanted if they refused, they let him sleep. 

When they agreed they made a sail bouse" for him in the corner. 
And just at evening he went in and lay down. Next day, very early, 
before the laven cried he awoke (lit., departed). After that they 
again came in dancing. When they stopped dancing he had me sit 
near him. Then he began to tell me quietly [what had happened]. 

At that time he (SAqaiyu'l) stood on top of the mountain on QiA'figa 
with him. Then he took a handkerchief " out of his pocket, put it 
over his face, and wept. His clothes were all white. But he had no coat. 
Something with wheels'" stood near him, and presently he put him 
into his pocket on the right side. Then he got into this, and he struck 
it. It went right along. After he had gone along slowly he came to 
a city with bim and took him out of his pocket. And he stood up. 

A big being with a black skin stood there. He also had a big gun. 
He stood pointing it downward at the earth. SAqaiyu'l banded some- 
thing to him out of hia pocket. After a while he took it without look- 
ing at him and put it into his mouth. He did not know what it was. 
He thought it was Indian tobacco. 

Then SAqaiyii'l said to him: "Do not be afraid, master. Even the 
supernatural beings die. Where my three sets of clothing hang up, 
I have lived along time. I died three times, but my body never dies." 

When he went thither with him, he saw a large kettle boiling out of 
doors. He said he did not see what made it boil. Near it was a long 
thing, the lower end of which was square, on which the KwakiutI who 
had killed a certain one along with a Haida were nailed." They had 
put them into the kettle. There they remained. . 

There he saw his uncle. Then his uncle asked him: "Did you see 
the one standing there with a black skin? He shoots down on those 
people below who treat each other badly. Then the land below is also 
full of smoke, and there is sickness everywhere." 

Then his uncle" spoke to him through the doorway. "Why are 
you here?" "SAqaiyu'l brought me around in that thing." "Be 
watchful. If one always watches, he, too, will live here. The black 
wan always keeps watch on those Who are foolish." 
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At that time his uncle -said to him: "Some time ago one came down 
through me. And he lived in this town. Now he lives far inland. 
They fear to mention bis name." His uncle talked with him for a 
while. Again he said to him: "Do not let his name be mentioned 
again below. You can not mention his name [for it is too great]. If 
a child mentions his name tell him to stop."" 

Then he went down again with him in the thing with wheels. At 
that time he awoke in the sail house. Not a long time afterward he 
died. 

This is the end of it. 

This story h ot exreptional intert-at, iMjth from the iueight it gives into native 
beliefs generally and for the pirture presented of the influence exerted on those 
beliefs and over the external life uf the people alHO by the coming of white men. 
G.A'ndox was evidently this shaman's daughter, and the name appearx to be Tsim- 
shian. After he beiame a shaman, however, he was known, as was customary, by 
the name of the spirit who was Bi>eaking through him at the time. He belonged, 
like two of the shamans in the preceding: story, to the Town-nf-Dji'gna-People of 
Old Kloo. 

I was fortunate in having obtained information regarding this shaman from one 
who knew him intimately, an<l to whom, it appears, he confided some of his spiritual 
eicperiences. The shaman is well known to all Skidegate Haida, and many other 
stories are told regarding his predi<;tionH. For some ot these, see Memoirs of tfie 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, volume v, part i, pajie 39. 

'See preceding story, note 4. 

' Really he onlv fell in a faint or a fit. 

'A shaman among the Land-otter people. The word is evidently Tlingit, 

*See story of Raven traveling. 

'La'naB- = " town" or " village": k!iaq!e-ii'=" upper or smallerpart of stomai^b." 
This is one of the creatures that were supposeil to bring wealth to the one who 
possessed himself of them. 

'See the story of Big-tail. 

' The word used is one applied to descendants generally. 

■^See the story of Cloud-watcher. 

'A good dancer, whose name is probably compounded from dl'U, the word for 
Sand-hill crane; see the story of He-who-was-born-from-his-mother's-side. 

'"This is an attempt to reproduce the sounds used in this song, which isvery hkely 
Tsimshian. 

" The ruling family at Tc!a'ri, the principal west c"oast town. 

" See the story of A-slender-one-who-waa-given-away, note 6. 

" That is, before the spirit over the town. 

"It would be interesting if we could trace the word B.\lfi'la to its origin, for it was 
certainly connected in some way with the first appearance of white people in 
northern British Columbia and with the first efforts of Christian missionaries. Bl'nl 
evidently =Peni, from ni "mind," a Carrier Indian, who, immediately after the 
appearance of the first Catholic missionaries, claimed remarkable supernatural powers 
and started a kind of sporadic cult wliich spread throughout much of the northern part 
of British Columbia. (See Morice, Hist. oJ the N. Interior of Brit. Col., p. 235.) 
At Masset I discovereil that certain songs there had been obtained, or were supposed 
to have been obtained, from a Jesuit missionary on the Skeena. The Christian 
influences apparent in this story evidently emanated from the same source, as 
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BaI^'U's and Bi'ni's songs are all said to have been revealed ataplace up theSkeena 
river at the same time and to have spread from there. 

" Evidently BAlS'la is landing like a white man. 

" Haida name for the white people. 

" Supposed to resemble the songs or cries ol whit« people. When they eaag the 
shaman made a motion as if waving his hat, and all followeil suit. This has very 
much tlie appearance of an imitation of a hearty/ Yankee or British cheer. The 
Haida themselves asnert that it happened t)efare any whiter were seen. 

'" A little lodge or tent of canoe sails. 
' " He is now dressed like a white man. 

"The story-teller said, "like a bicycle.' 

"This sentence is obscure, referring to an adventure of which I have no clew. 

" One of the shamaiw spoken of in the last story. 

" Wu'ltclixaiya, the moon's son, thus seems to have been identilitil with (he 
Christian deity. 
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Djila'qons 

IVeralon oblalned by Prol, Frani BJioa.) 

Ten men intended to catch fish near Q'a'daso near l5 [New KIoo]. 
They went there in their canoe and caught the fish by means of snares 
which were attached to the points of poles. One of these men wore 
a hat showing a design of a cormorant {k''a'lo) belonging to the Eagle 
clan. Whenever be caught a fish his hat fell down into the water, so 
that he did not catch any thing more. Finally he grew angry and 
scolded the water. He took his hat and said: "I strike your vulva 
with this hat, Djila'qons." Finally the people went ashore, where 
they made a large tire, intending to eat the fish. [The name of the 
fish was Ta'Lat, the charr (or rainbow -trout)]. They roasted them. 
After a little while a large frog came up to the fire. They took it and 
threw it into the fianies, and laughed when they saw it bum. After 
a short while there was a clap of thunder, and the frog burst. After 
a little while the same frog came back. They put more wood upon 
the fire, and threw the frog into it; but when it was red-hot it jumped 
out of the tire. 

Now they returned to their village. They saw a man walking along 
the beach, following them. He shouted: "When your canoe reaches 
yonder point of land, one of you shall die. At the next point of 
land the second one of the number shall die, until you are all dead. 
Only the steersman shall reach your village, where he shall tell what 
has befallen you, and then he, too, shall die," 

After a little white they heard a large man coming, who struck his 
abdomen, and the sound was like that of a drum. Then they laughed 
at him. They struck his abdomen with sticks in order to hear the 
noise. He said: " I wish to help you," but they did not listen to him. 
He said: "A fire is coming. It is going to burn everything," After 
a while they saw an animal coming, with a beak like that of a 
mosquito. 

Another day a few men went out hunting seals. They met a seal 
which looked up at the sky and said: "This cloud looks as though all 
the people were going to die. The same thing happened long ago. ' 
[All these were prophesies of the general destraction of the tribe.] 
Then the man returned without killing the seal- 
Now the whole town was burned. The fire came from the water, 
burning everything. All the people were killed. Only a young girl 
who had just reached maturity hid in a cellar near the doorway where 
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the people used to urinate. She alone was saved. Her name was 
YeL'ukx'Ina'ng. Then Djila'qons came from out of the water. She 
took her staff, beat time with it, and sang a mourning song. She 
found the young girl, who became the mother of the Dj'eguaLlanaa. 

This is one of the moat important Haida fainily storiee, DjJIa'qonH Iteing congid- 
ereil the anccstreBS, or at all events special patroness, of all those of the Eagle clan, 
while from Sonnding-property, the sole survivor of the town of Dji'gua, were 
ilaaoended the following four great groups of Eagles: Those-born-at-Skedana and 
the Town-of-DjI'gua-people of Old Kloo, the Witch people of Cumshewa, and the 
Sealion town people of Kaisun. Besides these several claim to have branched oH 
from the above, and the La'na tc!a'adAB claim her bb their ancestress because a man 
of their family look her over to the TBimshian. They are not, of course, regularly 
entitled to the distinction. 

A version of this story obtained by myself was printed in the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Jesup North Pacilic Expedition, V, part i, 
pages 94-96, and another was printed by Professor Boas in his Indianische Sagen von 
der Nord-Pacifischen Kilste Amerikas, Berlin, 1895, pp, 310, 311. My story-teller 
gave the followii^ as one of the trying songs used by Djila'qons at this time: 
Wa & ha & g.ada'g.a-Hfla'-i-|-heye, etc., the whole being accompanied by weeping, 
sobbing, and the labored breathing that accompanies. The two words mean 
"those who were going to have property," the thought beii^ "Ohl tiioee that 
would have had property if I had let them alonel" 
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Story of the House-point families 

[Told by Tom Bteveni, chief of Those-bom-iit-Hoiise-polnt] 

The son of the town chief of House-point was half crazy. The 
children of the town played at G.aJna's,' and all went home; and he 
came after them. And in the place where they had been playing 
something with four faces was rolling around, [exclaiming]: " Great- 
crazy-days, Great-ci-azy-days." Then he ran to catch it, but he did 
did not see whither it went. 

One time he threw stones at it. After he had done this several 
times he saw whither it went. Then he chased it. He chased it, 
chased it a while, and it went into the oiwan before him. And he also 
jumped right in after it. After he had pursued it along upon a 
trail in the ocean for a while, he chased it out in front of "Upset- 
canoe"* and it sat waiting for him on the beach. Then he sat near it. 
It talked to him there. 

Then it took a bag off of itw back, laid it near t)y, took out of it a 
partly finished canoe and taught him how they were going to make 
them. It told him how they would stretch it and would build a fire 
inside. 

Then it took cedar bark out of its b^. It told him its name was 
g.a-i.' It told him they would use this for houses. And it told 
him they would sew together the canoes with the cedar limbs and 
fasten the cross seats in place with them. 

After it was through telling him. it struck the man with ila elbow. 
YQ'iya'+. It pushed him down. It became a bird and walked down 
from him flapping its wings. - It dived and oame up far out. But then 
he saw a Redhead ' floating on the water out at sea. That it was that 
was helping the people to settle at House-point. 

And afterward he came home. And he told his friends. Then they 
began to make a canoe. As he told them, they fastened down the 
seats with cedar limbs. When it was broken, they sewed it tt^ether 
with them. And, when he explained to them about the cedar bark, 
they also took that. They put crass sticks ° in the pieces and made 
houses. This is how they began to live under cedar barks. And at 
that time they also began fishing in the ocean. 

And it also taught him other things in the same way. It told him 
how they were going to fasten halibut hooks with roots. And it told 
him that they should pull off cedar bark and weave mats out of it. It 
also told bini that they should twist it into ropes and use it that way 
in fishing. 
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After some time had puMsed, they had snares set for eagles. And 
they sat in holes under these. When any were caught in them they 
broke their wings, and at evening they took as many as they knew 
were theirs. 

One day a man caught one with slender claws. And, when he went 
for all at evening, one of his eagles was lost. The Taimsbian 
bought the feathers. That was why they gathered them. Then they 
reported to one another that one had a hawk.' And he who missed one 
of his own heard it was his and went to ask for it. Then they would 
not give it to him. and some quarrels took place. 

Then they put on their weapons. They put on ta'oga-i,' gorgets, 
helmets, war coats, and two thick hides, one over another. [They 
had] war spears. The young men had bows. And they came together. 
After they had fought there with each other for a while, they stopped 
and moved apart." 

After a long, quiet interval, a person went to Peoples' town' to 
gamble and [saw] another come out from Peoples' town wearing mar- 
ten-skin blankets with the fur turned out. His gambling-stick b^ 
hung from a wooden float. He reported it to them, and they ran 
thither. Then he kept crying: "G.Anguda'n. My seed. My seed."'* 

From the town one went to sell a copper worth ten slaves called 
" Upsetter-of-the-town." And, when they were on their way back, 
there was a great smoke at the town, and they ventured guesses about 
it. One said that the town was being burned. Another said that 
some kind of clam was being put into the fire. 

When they got close in front of the town of Jjgi^-aia," they were 
pushing one [prisoner] down to the beach. His name wa.s Letting-go- 
of-each-other. The Inlet people" had burned the town. The war 
chief was called Burnt-forest." 

And, when they saw them coming, they chased them seaward. And 
they paddled toward Cape Ball to escape. Then they got near it and 
fastened the copper to the paddle. And, when they held it up high, 
they tried to c^tch them all the harder. Then they upset themselves 
and swam downward. Chief Points-meeting-in-the-water and chief 
Going-after-pi-operty were drowned at the bottom. Afterward 
Burnt-forest dove after the copper and recovered it neatly. 

Then they {the people who were drowned) went and sat in front of 
Chiefs " house. They begged him for a flood. He asked them to come 
in. They refused. The warriors started home and camped Ijeyond 
Kaven creek." The weather was calm. Toward evening two tidal 
waves rolled in out of the ocean. The first one came in and broke. 
The canoes with their skids even drifted away. The last one even 
washed away the trees by their roots. Half of the warriors were 
lost. And he (Burnt- forest) escaped along with his copper into the 
woods and carried it off on his back. 
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Then, by washing away the front of Tow hill," the waves washed 
dentalium sbells to the surfare. The Inlet [people] dug them. They 
paddled north " with them to sell them for slaves. They bought 
slav&s. 

After that, when they quarreled with one of Those -born -at -House - 
point, he would say in answer: "Weill Inlet people ceased moving 
their own bucket handles because my uncles drowned themselves." 
The Inlet people had plenty of slaves. 

And a man of Thoae-born -at- House-point made figures of the super- 
natural beings on his house. The ends of the roof poles had images 
of human beings on them face up. This house was washed away five 
times. Then he named himself Chief -who-renews-his-property. 

(The loJlowlag Hhort stoiy, obtained by Pmlessar Boas [rum Charlie Edensbaw, ehlef ol th-: SCi'aUu 
at Mas^et, Ifl added tor purposea of romparlBon and as conlainln^ supplementary material.] 

After the deluge, Naeku'n was the fiist place to emerge from the 
waters. People were holding a council to determine which way to go. 
While they were still deliberating a two-faced man came and asked 
them why they could not make up their minds, and told them which 
way to go. 

At that time the liaven ti-aveled all over the earth, and one day he 
found a cockle which was being thrown about by the waves. He 
heard a noise inside the shell. He went near to see what it was. 
He hid near by vend discovered many children in the cockleshell. He 
opened it and found many people. Then he made towns. One of 
these he called Yaku lanas, another one Kuna lanas, and Ke gave all 
the families of the Haida their names. On the beach he made a town, 
Tas lanas; and in the woods he made one which he called Steng lanas 
{"rear part of the house")." 

My informaat, who is now chief of Thoee-born-at- House-point, began by saying 
that when the flood raieed by Haven's uncle subsided a woman was Bitting upon 
House-point (i, e,, Nekoon or Rose spit). This woman had four t^ats, each of 
which was owned by one of the Eaven families of House-point, the E^gs of Skt'tg.ao 
Itear-town people, Point-town people, Those-bom-at-House- point. After her people 
had begun to increase they pulled grass over themselves, began to twirl one stick upon 
another to light fires and, since they had no canoes, floal«d their fishing linee off . 
from the great spit. The story-teller probably intended these particulars to be 
included as part of his relation. I also have a Masset version of that part of the 
story which drills with the war at House-point. 



' A level spot l>ack of the town. 
'A hill south of Rose spit. 
' The present Haida name. 

* Aythya amencana, Eyt. So identified by the ctory-teller himself in the museum 
at Victoria. Haida, qadjt'fl-ft.Al-g.a'ksLa-i. 

'Inserted between the layers of ceciar bark to l)e uswl for rooflnir. 

'Of the kind called skiii'msm; seethe story of .\.-8lender-one-who-was-given-away. 
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'Said to be similar to the nest piece mentioned. 

"According to a Maeset veraion Those-born-at- House-point were driven from the 

'One of the viD^es near Cape Ball. 

'"This was a portent of the destruction of the town mentioned below, 

" The words are used for ditches or stream beds running through level ground, or 
when Bome upright object falls over. 

" People of MaBBet inlet. 

" Or rather the place where trees have been burned off. 

"That is, Cape Ball's. 

" Not far south of Rose spit. 

" Tow is an English spelling of the Hiuda name Tao. Whether the same or not, it 
in identical in form with the word which means "grease." 

'■■The Haida expression is "upward." which means toward the iStikine country. 

"See "Story of the Food-giving-town people," and notes. 
17137— No. 29—05 21 
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How THE SkaWARD-BQOa'iIaDAS obtained the NASIE8 OF THBIS 

QAMBUNQ STICKS 

[Told b; Wa11«r McGregor of the Sealion-Mwo people) 

His father was a chief in Sealion-town.' His name was Poor- 
chief's-son.' One time his father was going to have a potlatvh. 
Then his father went to invite the Tsimshian. While he was gone, 
trasl'na-A'ndju' began to gamble. After he had gambled for some 
time, he lost all of his father's property. Then he put a bladder full 
of grease into his gambling- stick bag. And he put it on his back and 
went away. 

After be had traveled for a while, he went in* at White-rocks. As 
he went be ate all kinds of leaves,' Presently he wanted to defecate, 
and he defecated at a rotten stump. And after that he again went 
about eating leaves. After he had gone along for a white, he passed 
over the bones of two human beings upon which moss was growing. 

And, after he had gone on a while longer, he came to where two 
streams flowed down from Dju'tcIJtga,' near which lay the fresh 
bones of two persons. One stream was red. The other was blue. 
Dju'tclitga's manure made it red, they say, and bis medicine made it 
blue. Those who drank from the red one died there. 

Then he took the grease out of his bladder, and he greased his 
insides. Then be put his head into the blue one. After he had drunk 
for a while, he lost consciousness. When he came to himself he was 
standing in front of a big house with a two-headed house pole. And 
they told hira to come in. At once he entered. 

The chief in the house said to him: "News of you has come, grand- 
son. You gambled away all of your father's potlatch property." 
Then the chief had a small box brought to him, and he took a hawk 
feather out of it. Then he put it into the corner of his (the youth's) 
eye. After he had twisted it aroimd there for a while, he pulled it 
out and took out blood' and moss from it. 

After he had finished both he said to him " Let me see your gam- 
bling sticks," and he gave them to him. He squeezed them. Then 
blood' came out. And, after he had touched his lips to his hands, he 
cut around the middle of one of them with his finger nail. It was 
red. And he said to him: "It's name shall be Coming-out-ten- 
times." And, after he had touched bis Hps to his hands again, he cut 
around on another of them near the end. The end of it was red. 
Then he said: "Its name shall be Sticking-into-the-clouds." 
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Aa soon as he brought out his gambling sticks to him, he named 
them. He continued to name them: " Thing-always-carried-along," 
" Always-run ning-off," " Bloody-noae," " Shaking-bis-head-as-he-goes- 
aloQg," "Common-one," "Rattling-bone," "Elderberry-roots," and 
"Russet-backed-thrush" (?).' 

Large canoes were piled up in the corner of his house. That meant 
that the Tsimshian had come during his absence. And two young 
fellows who looked transparent were in his house. He said that one 
should go with him. "This one will go with you. He will take away 
your djil when you gamble first," Do not choose the tine cedar bark 
out of which smoke comes. Take that that has no smoke. After you 
have counted seven, take the one out of which smoke comes. Then 
begin with 'Coming-out-ten-times,' " After he had got through telUng 
this to him, he said to bim: "Go home." Lot he awoke, 

Then he went out at the same place where he had started in. Below 
the stump from which he had defecated lay a sea otter. He looked at 
the sea. The sea otter was drifting shoreward. Then he went down 
to it, took it, and dried it. And he went from there to Sealion-town. 

When he had almost reached it, he came to some dogs fighting with 
each other for a gambling-stick bag which lay on the left side of the 
place where the broad, red trail came out. The dogs fought for the 
fat which was in it. And he looked into it. A small copper was in 
it. He took it, and he came home. 

And he came to the ten canoes of the Tsimshian who had arrived. 
He went in to his mother and ate a.s usual. He also drank water. 

Nextdaygamblingbegan. Hewentoutandstakedtbeseaotter. They 
tried to get ahead of one another in playing for it. The Tsimshian 
wanted to gamble with him. Then one came to gamble with bim. 
The Tsimshian handled the sticks first. And he did not take the one 
which smoked. After he had counted seven he took the one which 
smoked. He got the djil. 

Then he took up " Coming-out-ten-timea " as they had told him. 
[They said] "He is losing as he always does," Then he handled the 
sticks. He counted ten. He had "Sticking-into-the-clouds" and 
this one [besides his blank] left," With them he won. He stopped 
missing it. He handled the sticks. Then he held the blank over his 
shoulder. He took it away." They did not see it. 

He won every single thing from the Taimshian. After he had all 
of their property be also won their canoes. By and by a little old 
man behind the crowd of his opponents, who had juat tmthed and had 
the right side of his face marked with paint, wanted to gamble with 
him. And, after they had staked property, the Tsimshian handled 
the sticks. Smoke came out of both heaps of cedar bark. Then he 
selected that which smoked the most. He got one of those with many 
marks." And he liandled them again. He took the one with the 
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smaller smoke. Again-he got one of those with many marks. It was 
a good day for him (the Tsirashian). That was why he (Gasi'na-A'ndju) 
could not see his djil. He was the oaly one who beat him. 

Then his father's potlatch was over. They gave the Tsimshian their 
canoes. Then he had the breast of his son tattooed. He had the 
figure of a cormorant put on him. He had its neck run through him. 
He had its wings laid on each side of hi» shoulders. He had its beak 
put on his breast. On his back he had its tail put. He was the only 
Kaven who had the cormorant for a crest. No one had it that way 
afterward. The Tsimshian went home. 

He had his father's house pole made like Dju'tclttga's. At that time 
he named the house "Two-headed-house." The Seaward-Sqoa'ladas 
own the gambling-stick names. 

All Hiuda families do not have distinctive family myths aa ia the case among the 
KwakiutI and Bella Coola. Some, however, have stories telling how they obtained 
the right to certain names, crests, ete.., and the (ollowing is one of that number. It 
explains the origin of the names employed by the Seaward-Sqoa'ladas, a Raven 
family of Skidegat« inlet, for tJie sticks in their gambling sets, and at the same time 
how the Sealion-town people, »n Ea^le family, obtained the right to a certain style 
of house pole with two heads. One of the old Kaj sun houses, Na-qa'dji-stins, "Two- 
headed-house," was named from a pole of this kind which stood in front of it. 

' At Skoti^ bay, near Skidegate; compare the story of Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving, note 1. 

' Probably intended in a reverse sense. 

'He was also called Stns-nAfl-q!u'-igiaos, "He-who-chews-thenlays," because that 
waa all that he had to live on during his fast and wanderings. He belonged to the 
Seaward-sqoa'liidaa ; his father (o the Sealion-town people. 

' Into the woods. 

' The words for leaf and medicine are identical. 

*A mountain. 

' Dju'tc!ltga. A song comes into this story somewhere the words of which were 
given me by the last survivor of the Seaward-sqoa'Iadas. They are as follows: tiAm 
di daqfi'flg.Afiga, "You do not see me" [I>ecau8e lam too great to be seen]. Prob- 
ably this was Djii'tclitga's song, heard before or at the time when Gast'na-A'ndju was 
taken into his house. 

' This condition was usually supposed to be brought about by the sight of a men- 
struant woman. 

*The Haida name lor this stick was Wi'dAwit, which appears to be a duplication 
of wit, the word for russet-backed thrush. . 

'" Compare the story of Round ing-^mbling-sticks, notes 7 and 8. 

" That is, he had Coming-out-ten-timee, Stick in g-into-tbe-clouds, and his djII left- 
For a further explanation of this game see story of Soundii^^juubling-sticks. 

" That is, the transparent being did. 

" The djil, which was the one desired, had few or no marks upon it 
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How ONE OP THE StA8A'o8-LA'NA8 BECAME WEALTHY 

(Told by Waller UcGregor of the Seallon-tonD people.] 

Hia name was Sqi'lg.aAlAn.' Hia wife belonged to the Seaward- 
sqoa'ladas, and her name was A'ig.a-siwa't. They were camping at 
DjilQ'. 

And, when the tide waa low, he went seaward. He heard some 
puppies yelping. He looked for them. He eould not find them. 
Then he began to eat medicine. After he had eaten medicine for a 
while, he went seaward again. Again he heard the puppies yelping. 

After he had gone toward the place where they were yelping the 
yelping sounded behind him. After ho had done this for a while he 
found two small pups among some stones lying in a pool of salt water. 
Then he pick them up and stood up planks on edge for them 
around a hollow between the roots of a tree behind the house. And 
he had them live there. He hid them. He named one of them 
Found and the other Helper, He fed them secretly. 

When they became larger they went into the water early one 
morning. They came shoreward together. They bad a tomcod in 
their moutbs. They gave it to him. He said he had gone out to look 
for it very early. And he brought it into the house. 

Again they swam seaward. They brought in a red cod in their 
mouths. When they started off again they brought back a halibut in 
their mouths. When they became larger they brought in a piece 
bitten out of a whale. AH that time he said he had found the things. 
When he had a quantity of food he carried the whale to his brothers- 
in-law' at Skidegate as a gift. 

They were nearly starved at Skidegate when he came and gave them 
what he had. The day after he arrived he went for firewood. When 
he brought it in the food was all gone. He wished to eat some 
salmon eggs put up in bladders which his mother-in-law owned. She 
did not give them to him. At that time he kept repeating: " I guess 
there will be plenty in the dogs' house." Then his mother-in-law 
said: " I wonder what sort of dogs have grease all over their house." 
His mother-in-law was stingy. 

Next day he again came in from getting wood and said the same 
thing as before. And his mother-in-law again said: '*I wonder what 
sort of dogs have grease all over their house," 

Next day he started for Djilu', and his mother-in-law went with 
him. After they had gone along for a while they came to a porpoise 
floating about, and bis mother-in-law wanted it. He paid no attention 
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to her. After they had gone on for a while longer, they came to a 
hair seal floating about. His mother-in-law also wanted that. He 
paid no attention to her. 

After they had gone on for a while from there, they came to pieces 
bitten out of a whale floating about. Those his mother-in-law also 
wanted, and he said: " Nasty t that is my dogs' manure." And after 
they had gone on for another space of time, they came to a jaw good 
on both sides. Then he cut off two pieces from it and took them in. 

Now he landed at Djilu', and he would let his mother-in-law eat 
nothing but fat food. When bis mother-in-law went down to get sea 
eggs he spilt whale grease around before her upon the sea eggs. He 
also spilt whale grease around in the water. He was killing his 
mother-in-law with mental weariness.' 

Then the dogs brought in two whales apiece. He (each) had one 
laid between his ears and one laid near his tail. 

His wife became two-faced (i. e., treacherous) to him. She discov- 
ered that the dogs always went out at daybreak. Then she allowed 
urine and blue hellebore to rot together. 

One day, when the dogs were coming in together, she put hot stenes 
into this mixture. And, when it was boiling, she poured it into 
the ocean. At once the wind raised big waves. There was no place 
where the dogs could come ashore. The dogs carried some islands 
out to sea in trying te scramble up them. One is called Sea-egg8, 
the other G.agu'n. 

Then they swam southward. He watched them from the shore. 
They tried to climb ashoi'e on the south side of the entrance of Skide- 
gate channel.' But they only made marks with their claws on the 
rocks instead. They could not do it. Then they swam away. On 
that account they call this place " Where-dogs-tried-to-crawl-up-and- 
slid-back." Then they swam together to the channel,* They lie in 
front of Da'x,ua.° They call them "The Dogs."' 

He had many wha!es. He filled up "Whale-creek." He bent 
boxes for them, and he put tJie whale grease into them. By selling 
these he became a chief.' 

Compare "The story of those who were abandoned at Stasqa'os." 

'And he was a member of the above family, an Eagle family on the weet coast. 

'In thia case "brothers-in-law " is aynonymous with the entire family of his wife. 

' According to the stories a person who lived entirely upon greasy food came to be 
afflicted with mental lassitude; see the story of A-slender-one-who-was-given-away. 

•Firat the western entrance of Skidegate channel (G.a'oia) is referred to, then the 
channel proper which was called Kle'djls, a word applied to the stomach and intes- 
tines of an animal or man. 

' Close to Lawn hill. 

'These are two rocks near the steamer entrance to Skidegate inlet. 

'The word used here, I'Llxagidas, is applied to a house chief and is almost eya- 
onjToona with "rich man," there being no caste limitaljons to prevent one fi^m 
becoming a bouse chief. 
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Stories of the Pitoh-pboplb 

(Told bf 'Waller McQregor, ul the SeslloD-Utvrn people] 

Some persoDs went out hunting from Songs-of-victory town.' And 
one of them put on the 8kin of u hair seal and la.y on a reef. Then 
some went hunting from Food-steamer's' town. One of them speared 
the hair seal lying on the reef with his bone spear. But a human 
being screamed. 

They used to put on the skin of a hair seal, lie on a reef and make 
the cry of a hair seal, and, when a hair seal came up, one sitting behind 
him speared it. They speared him (the man) while ho was doing that 
way. Then they went off in terror. 

And then they began fighting with one another. The Songs-of- 
victory people went out first, and they killed Food-steamer's wife with 
arrows. Then they fought continually with one another. At that 
time they killed each other off. 

Falling-tide was a brave man among the people of Songs-of -victory 
town. One time, when he got back from fighting, he threw his kelp 
fish line into the fire. Then he occupied a fort. At that time be had 
nothing to eat. He spoiled himself.' After that they also killed him, 
and only the town of Kaisun was left. 

One day they stretched out a black-eod fishing line upon the beach 
in front of Kaisun with the intention of seeing how far down the house 
of The-one-in-the-aea was. But, when they went out fishing, they 
never came back. Then that town waa also gone.* 

They used to go fishing at night, because they said that the black 
cod came to the surface of the sea during the night. 



Before this, when the town people were still there, a child refused 
to touch some black cod. And, aft«r he had cried for a while, some- 
thing moving burning coals about called him through the doorway;' 
"Come here, my child; grandmother has some roots mixed with 
grease which she put away for you." 

Then his parents told him to go out, and he went thither. It 
stretched its arm in to him into the house, and the child said: "Hor- 
rors,* something with lai^e, cold hands grasped me." Then it said: 
"Grandfather has just come in from fishing. I have been washing 
gills. That is why he says my hands are cold." 

Then his parents ^rain told him to go out, and he went out to it. It 
threw him into a basket made of twisted boughs, Then the child cried, 
and they went out to look at him. He was crying within the earth. 
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Then they began to dig. They dug after the sound of his crying ii 
the earth. By and by they dug out the tail of the marten he wore as i 
blanket. There are now ditehes in that place. 



The chief's children in the town of Kaisun went on a picnic. They 
had a picnic behind Narrow -cave.' Then all went out of the cave from 
the town chiefs daughter. Some of them went to drink water. Part 
of them went after food. Some of them alao went to get fallen limbs 
[for firewood]. 

Then she thought "I wish these rocks would fall upon me," and 
toward her they fell. Then she heard them talking and weeping out- 
side. And, after she had also cried for a while, she started a lire. 
Then she felt sleepy and slept. She awoke. A man lay back to the 
fire on the opposite side. That was Narrow-cave, they say. 

Then he looked at her, and he asked her: " Say I noble woman,' what 
sort of things have they put into your ears?" And the child said to him: 
"They drove sharp knots into them and put mountain sheep wool into 
them." Then he took sharp knots out of a little box he used as a pil- 
low. Now Narrow-cave laid bis head on some planks for her, and she 
pushed them into his ears. " Wa wa wa wa wa, it hurts too much." 
Then she at once stopped. And, when he asked her to do it again, 
she again had him put his head on the plank. It hurt him, but still she 
drove it into his ear. His buttocks moved a while, and then he was dead. 

Then she again cried for a while. She heard the noise of some teeth 
at work and presently saw light through a small hole. Then she put 
some grease around it, and the next day it got larger. Every morning 
the hole was larger, until she came out. It was Mouse who nibbled 
through the rock. 

Then she was ashamed to come out, and, when it was evening, she 
came and stood in front of her father's house. And one of her father's 
slaves said she was standing outside. They told him he lied. They 
whipped him for it. 

Then her father's nephew went out to look for her. She was really 
standing there. And her father brought out moose hides for her. 
She came in nixin them. They laid down moose hides for her in the 
rear of the house. She came in and sat there. 



Then her father called in the people. She recounted in the house 
the things that had happened. When she had finished she became as 
one who falls asleep. They guessed that she had gone into his 
(Narrow-cave's) house to live. 

One moonlight night they {the children) went to TcIixodA'nqlet* to 
play. And two xiersons came to a boy who was walking far bebind, 
took him off with them, and led him to a fine house. 
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Then they asked each other: " What shall we give him to eat?" 
"Give him thefatof bullheads' heads." And they gave him food. 
In the night he awoke. He was lying upon some large roots. And 
in the morning he heard them say: "There are fine [weather] clouds." 
Then they went fishing, and, when it was evening, they built a large 
Are. He saw them put their tails into the fire, and it was quenched. 
And next day, after they had gone out fishing, he ran away. 

Then they came after him. And he climbed up into a tree standing 
by a pond in the open ground. They hunted for him. Then he moved 
on the tree, and they jumped into the pond after his shadow. 

Then they saw him sitting up there, and they called to him to come 
down. "Probably,'* drop down upon my knees." And they could 
not get him. They left him. 

Tlien he started off. He came in to his parents. He came in after 
having been lost, and his mother gave him a ground-hog blanket to wear. 

Then he went out to play with the others one day, and something 
said tohimfromamong the woods; "Probably is proud of his ground- 
hog blanket. He does not care for me as he moves about." He did 
not act differently on account of this." Those who took him away 
were the Land-otter people. 

The Pitch-people (Qlaa ia'nas) occupied much ot the northwestern coast of 
Moresby island between Taa-oo harbor and Kaiaun, but, when the Sealion-town peo- 
ple move<l to the west coast, they seem to have driven the Pitch-people out of their 
northern tnwns. They were always looked upon as an uncultivated branch of Haida, 
and are said not to have possessed any crests, l^ater they intermarried with the 
Cumshewa people. Some ot the Oumshewa people claim descent from them, but 
none of the true Pitch-people are in existence. The relationship of their culture to 
that of the other Haida would be an interesting problem for archeologista. The 
following stories regardii^ these people were obtained from a man of the Sealion- 
town people who supplanted them. 

'There were several Haida towns so naoied. This Btood near Hewlett bay, on 
the northwest coast ot Moresby island. 

'Given at length the name means "putting rocks into fire to steam tood." He 
was chief of the town of Kaieun before the Sealion-town people came there. 

' By destroying his kelp line he cut oft their only source of food supply, and, as a 
result, the tort was destroyed. 

'AH except one man, who was found there by the Sealion-town people on their 
arrival, and of whose strange actions and unusual abilities many stories were told. 

^ A similar story occurs in my Masset series where the old woman was used as a 
kind of bugaboo to frighten children. The same was probably the case at Skidegate. 

* Ha'maiya, the Haida word employed here, is one used to indicate very great terror. 
'This was the usual picnicking place of Kaisun children. 

"The Haida word, i'ldjao, used here is said to have a similar meaning to "gentle- 
man " and "lady" in English. 

* Perhaps another playground. The last syllable, q!et, means "strait." 
'"Or, more at length, "that is probably it." Haida, Udjiga'-i. 

" That is, he did not lose his senses, as usually happened when one was carried off 
by a land otter. 
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how a bed featheb pulled up some people in the town of 
Gu'nwa 

[Told by Walter McGregor of the Bealion-lown people] 

The town children were knockinff a woody excrescence' back and 
forth. After they had played for a while they began saying " Haakwfi'."* 
The niece of the town chief was menstruant for the fii'St time. She 
sat behind the screens.' 

After they had played for a while a red feather floated along in the 
air above them. By and by a child seized the feather. His hand 
stuck to it. Something pulled him up. And one seized him by the 
feet. When he was also pulled up another grasped his feet in turn. 
After this had gone on for a while all the people in the town were 
pulled up. 

Then the one who was menstruant did not hear them talking in the 
house. She was surprised, and looked toward the door. There was 
no one in the house. Then she went outside. There were no people 
about the town. Then she went into the houses. She saw that they 
were all empty. 

Then she began to walk about weeping. She put her belt on. 
Then she blew her nose and wiped it on her shoulder. And she put 
shavings her brothers had been playing with inside of her bUuket. 
Feathers and wild crab apple wood, pieces of cedar bark,* and mud 
from her brothers' footprints she put into her blanket. 

By and by, without having been married, she became pregnant. 
Soon she gave birth. Again she became pregnant. Again she bore 
a boy. After this had gone on for some time, the youngest came out 
with medicine in his mouth. He had a blue hole in his cheek. With 
a girl they were ten. 

And she started to rear them. She brought home all kinds of food 
that was in the town. She gave this to her children to eat. Very 
soon they grew up. They began playing about the house. 

By and by one of them asked their mother: "Say! mother, what 
town lies here empty?" And his mother said to him: "Why! my 
child, your uncles' town lies here empty." Then she began telling 
the story. The children of this town used to go out playing skltql'S'-i- 
g.adafi. Then a red feather floated around above them. I sat behind 
the planks. There I discovered that the town lay empty, and I was 
the only one left. There I bore you." Like this she spoke to them. 

Then they asked their mother what was called "skitqla'-ig.adAS," 
Then she said to them: "They smoothed the surface of a woody 
excresence, and they played with it here." 

Then they went to get one. They worked it, and, after Ihey had 
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finished it, they played about on the floor planks of the house with it 
While they were still playing daylight came. And next day they also 
played outside. The feather again floated about above them. Their 
mother told them not to take hold of the feather. 

After they had played for a while the eldest, who was heedless, 
seized the feather. His hand stuck to it. When he was pulled up he 
turned into mucus. After it had been stretched out five times the 
end was pulled up. Another one seized it. He became a shaving. 
After he had been stretched out five times he, too, was pulled away. 

Another one grasped it. He became a feather. After something had 
pulled him up five times he also left the ground. Another one seized 
it. He became a strip of cedar bark. After something had pulled 
him up five times he also left the ground. And again one seized 
it. He became mud. After he had been stretched out five times he 
left the ground. And another seized it. The same thing happened to 
him; and after this had gone on for a while they were nearly all gone. 

Then again one seized it. He became a wild crab-apple tree. He 
was strong. And, while he was being stretched up, his sister went 
around him. She sharpened her hands. "Make yourself strong; 
[be] a man," she said to her bi"other. When he had but one root left 
his sister climbed quickly up upon him. After she had reaiihed the 
feather, and had cut at it for a while, she cut it down. A string of 
them fell down. 

He who had medicine in his mouth stood over his elder brothers. 
Upon his elder brothers he spit medicine. Then they got up. And 
the bones of those in the town who had been first pulled up lay around 
in a heap. He also spit medicine upon them. They also got up, and 
the town became inhabited. 

They played with the feather. They went around the town with it. 
By and by it began to snow. Then they rubbed the feather on the 
fronts of the houses of the town, and the snow was gone.^ After they 
had done so for a while the snow surmounted the house. 

After some time a blue jay dropped a ripe elderberry through the 
smoke hole. By and by they went out through the smoke hole. They 
went to see Bill -of -heaven.* 

After they had gone along for a while, they came to a djo'lgi' walk- 
ing around. Then he who was full of mischief tore the animal in 
pieces and threw them about. After they had gone on some distance 
from there, they came to a woman living in a big house. Her labret 
was large. When she began to give them something to eat the 
woman asked them: "Was my child playing over there when you 
passed?" And one said to her: "No, onlyadjo'lgi played there. We 
tore it in pieces, and we threw itaround." "AlasI my child," said the 
woman. "Door, shut yourself." Xo-o, it sounded. 

Then he who knew the medicine became a cinder, and he let himself 
go through the smoke hole. When he got outside, "Smoke hole, shut 
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yourself" [she said]. That alao sounded Xo-o. Then he ran quickly 
to the place where thoy had torn up the djo'lgi and, gathering up the 
pieces, put them together and spit medicine upon them. The djo'lgi 
shook itaelf, and started for the house with him. 

The djo'lgi tapped upon the door. "Grandmother, here I am." 
And when she had said "Door, unlock yourself; smoke hole, open 
yourself," so it happened. Then she began giving them food. She 
gave them all kinds of good food to cat. That waj^ Cliff's house, they 
say. She is the djo'igi's grandmother. 

And they stayed all night in her house, and next day she again gave 
them something to eat. Then they started off. After they had trav- 
eled for a while, they came to where another woman lived. And, 
after she had given them food, they stayed in her house all night as well. 

And,. after he who was full of mischief saw that the woman was 
asleep, he went to her daughter who lay behind the screen. And he 
put her belt around him-self. After he had lain for a while with her 
her mother saw him. Then she took outthe man's heart and swallowed 
it.* Then he put her belt around her, went from her, and lay down. 

Next morning, after she had given them something to eat there, she 
called her daughter. She paid no attention to her, and she went to her. 
She lay dead. Then she began to weep. She composed a crying song, 
"My daughter 1 mistook." Then they left her. 

After they had gone on for a while they came to where a big thing 
stood. When they pushed it down it fell upon two of them. Seven 
escaped and went off. 

After they had gone on for a long space of time they came to a small 
dog lying in the trail. One jumped over it. Right above it it seized 
him with its teeth. Another jumped over it. He was treated in the 
same way. It killed three and four escaped. 

After they had gone on for a while longer they came to the edge of 
the sky. It shut down many times. Then they ran under. Two of 
them were cut in two and two escaped. They, however, saw Bill-of- 
heaven. 

Gunwa being one of the Naas towDS, this story would appear to be an importation. 
It is paralleled, however, by a Masaet myth, the sceDe of which is laid in a Haida 

' A burl cut ont of the side of a tree and used as a ball. 

' Probably a word made up (or the occasion. 

'As all girls were compelled to do at puberty. 

* Old pieces of cedar bark thrown away while making mats. 

' Although snow continued (o pile np, by rubbing their feather on the hoUBC froiita 
they kept these clear. 

•This name Sins-klu'da ia a little uncertain. The being referred to may have been. 
identical with Power-of-the-shining-lieavenH. 

' A mainland animal, said to resemble a mink. 

'That is, she thought she did so, but in reality she took out her dai^hter's. 
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How ONE WAS HELPED BY A LITTLE WOLF 

[Told by Tom Stevens, chief o( Those-born-at-House-polDl.] 

A certain person was a good hunter with dogs. He also knew other 
kinds of hunting, but still he could not get anything. They were star\'- 
ing at the town. And one time, when he went to hunt, he landed below 
a mountain. And when he started up some wolves ran away from him 
out of a cave near the wat«r. In the place they had left a small wolf 
rose up. Then he tried to catch it, and the wolf tried to tight him. 
Then he said to it "1 adopt you," and it stopped fighting. 

Then he put it into a b^ he had and went home with it. and he hid 
it in a dry place near the town. After that he dreamed that it talked 
to him. It said to him: "Go with me. Put me off under a great 
mountain where there are grizzly bears and sit below. Then 1 will 
climb up from you toward the mountain and, when. a big grizzlj' bear 
rolls down, cut it up. And, when another one comes down, split it 
open, but do not touch it." 

At once he took it away and put it off under a mountain. Then be 
went up, and, while he sat beneath, a big grizzly bear came rolling 
down. While he was cutting it up another came rolling down, and he 
split it open. 

Immediately afterward the small, wet wolf came down. It yelped 
for joy. It shook itself and went inside the one that was split open. 
At once it made a noise chewing it. It ate it, even to the bones. 
Although it was so big it consumed it all. Only its skin lay there. 

Then he put the parts into tJie canoe and brought them to the town. 
And they bought them of htm. When they were gone he took it (the 
wolf) off again. They kept buying from him. 

When his property was fully sufficient his brother-in-law borrowed 
it. Then he gave him directions. "Cut up the one that rolls down 
first, but the last one that rolls down only cut open." Then he gave 
it to him in the sack in which he kept it. 

Then he started with it and put it off beneath the mountain. Soon 
after it had gone up a grizzly bear rolled down, and he cut it up. 
Afterward another one rolled down, and he cut that up also. Then 
the wolf came down. After it had walked about for a while it began 
to bowl. Then it started away, so that he was unable to catch it. It 
went along on a light fall of snow. 

And, when he go* home and he (the owner) asked for it, he told him 
it got away. He handed him only the empty bag. 
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At once be bought hide trousers. He also bought moccasins. 
Immediately he started off. He put the hides into a sack. Then he 
landed where he used to put it (the wolf) off and followed its tracks. 
He followed its footprints upon the snow lying on the ground. 

Now, as he went, went, went, he spent manj' nights. He wore 
out his moccasins and threw them away. All the while he followed 
his son's footprints upon the snow. He went and went, and, when his 
moccasins and trousers were almost used up, he heard many people 
talking and came to the end of a town. 

Then he hid himself near the creek, and, when one came after water, 
he smelt him. Then he saw him and shouted to him: " So-and-so'a 
father has come after hira," At once they ran to get him. His son 
came in the lead. They were like human beings. Then he called to 
his father. He led him into the house in the middle. The son of 
the chief among the wolf people had helped him. The house had a 
house pole. 

Then they gave him food. They steamed fresh salmon for him, 
and, when they set it before him, his son told him he better eat. Then 
he at«. And, after they had fed him for a while, they brought the 
hind quarter of a. grizzly bear, already cooked, out of a corner. Then 
they cut off slices from it and gave them to him to eat. 

He kept picking them up, but still they remained there. They set 
the whole of it before him with the slices on top. He did not coo- 
sume it. It is called: "That-which-is-not-conaumed." 

After be had been there for a while they steamed in the ground 
deer bones with lichens' on them. And next day they began to give 
them to him to eat. Then he did not pick them up, but he said to his 
father: " Eat them, father." He was afraid to eat them because they 
were bones. Then he picked one up. But, when he touched it to his 
lips, it was soft. 

Every morning they went after salmon. They put on their skins. 
Then thej' came home and brought three or four salmon on the 
backs of each. They shook themselves, took off their skins, and hung 
them up. 

Presently he told his son that he wanted to go away. Then they 
brought out a sack and put grizzly-bear fat into it. When the bottom 
of it was covered they put in mountain-goat fat. There was a layer 
of that also. After that they put in deer fat, as well as moose fat. 
They put in meat of all the mainland animals. 

After it was filled, and they bad laced it up they gave him a cane. 
It was so large he did not think he could carry it. And, when he 
started to put it on his back, his son said to bim: " Push yourself up 
from the ground with your cane." Then he did as directed. He got 
up easily. 
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Then he gave other directions to his father. "You will travel four 
nighta. When you camp for the night stick the cane into the ground 
and in the morning go in the direction toward which it points. Stick 
the cane into the ground where you come out. After you have taken 
those things out of the sack, take that over also and lay it near the 
cane. Those things are only lent you." 

At once he set out. And, when evening came, he stuck the cane 
into the ground. But the cane pointed in the direction from which he 
had come, and he went toward it. And, when evening again came, he 
stuck the cane in, and in the morning the cane was again pointing 
backward; and again he followed it. 

After he had camped four nights he came out. And be stuck in 
the cane at the edge of the woods. And, while they were again in a 
starving condition, he came home. They were unable to bring out 
his sack. And, when a crowd took hold of it, they got it off [the 
canoe], and, after they bad taken the best parts of all kinds of animals 
out of it, he took the sack back to the cane and laid it near by. 

Then they also began to buy that. With what he got in exchange 
he became a chief.' With what he got in exchange he also pot- 
latched. After two nights had passed he went to see the place where 
he had left the sack. He saw that they had taken it away. 

Since wolvefl are Dot found upon the Queen Cliarlotte ialande, this is necessarily a 
mainland story, probably Tsimsliian. 
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GunanasJ'mgIt 

[Told by Jackson, late chief of gkidegate.] 

A certain woman of the upper c\asa, whose father wns a chief, was 
squeamish about stepping on the dung of grizzly bears. Thej' went 
with her to pick berries, and then she started back. At that time her 
basket strap broke. Now her basket upset. It upspt four times. 

In the evening, when her basket npsot for the last time, two good- 
looking fellows came to her and asked her to go with them. The two 
pei-sons begged her to go, and they said to her: "A little way inland 
are berries." 

Then she went back with them. And she said; "Where are they?" 
They said to the woman: "A little farther inland." Now it was even- 
ing. And they led her into a big town. Now they led her into a big 
house in the middle of the town which had a painting on the front. 
A woman who was half rock sat in the corner of the house. 

When they gave her something to eat [this woman said] : "When 
you eat it, eat only the shadow.' Only eat the cranberries they give 
you to eat. Drink nothing but water. Do not eat the black, round 
things they give you to eat. I have been eating them. That is why 
I am here. 1 am half rock. When you go to defecate dig deeply 
into the ground. Cover it over." 

Now she went to defecate as directed. And, when she went to 
defecate, she laid copper bracelets on top and copper wire. She 
finished. Now, after she was gone, a man went and looked at the 
place. He saw copper wire .and bi-acelets. Then the man shouted. 
A crowd of people looked at it. Truly that was wbj- she did not want 
to step on dung. Now she became used to [her surroundings]. 

Now all in the town went out to iish for salmon. Afterward the 
woman went after wood. Those who went after salmon came back 
making a noise. Then the woman put wood on the fire. Those who 
had gone after salmon came in. Now those who went after salmon 
shook themselves. The fire was quenched. Next day they again went 
after salmon. Then the half-rock woman said to her: "Take knots," 
The woman did so. Now they came back again with noise. She 
put knots on the fire. They came in. Again they began shaking 
themselves. Then the fire was not quenched. Now her husband's 
mind was good toward her. 

Then the woman began to dislike the place. Now they went out 
again to get salmon. Then she told the woman who was half rock 
that she wanted to go away. And she thought that that was good. 
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Then she gave her a comb. She also gave her some hairs. She also 
gave her some hair oil. She also gave her a whetstone. While they 
were out after salmon she started off. 

Now she heard them pursuing her. They came near her. Then 
she stuck the comb into the ground. And she looked back. She saw 
great masses of fallen trees. Now those behind her had trouble in 
getting through. While they were getting through with difficulty she 
got a long distance away. 

Again they got near hei. She also laid the hair on the ground. 
Again she looked back. There was a great amount of biiish there. 
Now they again had trouble behind that. Again she got a long dis- 
tance away from them. 

Now the pursuers again came near her. She also poured out the 
hair oil. And she looked back. There was a large lake there. They 
had to skirt its edges. Again the woman ran hard. 

Now they came near her again. She stuck the whetstone [into the 
ground]. And the woman looked back. There was a great cliff there. 
They could not climb over it. And she came out of the woods near 
the sea. 

There one sat in a canoe seaward from her. The woman wauted to 
get in with him. The chief wore a large hat. Upon the hat biids 
flew around in a flock. His name was Sag.adila"o. "Let me get in 
with you. My father will give you ten coppers," said the woman, 
trying to persuade the chief. 

Now the chief stiuck the edge of bis canoe with his club. It came 
in front of the woman. The woman got in. He struck the edges of 
his canoe. Now it floated out at sea again. 

Then the grizzly bears came out in a crowd. Close to them the 
wolves also came out in a crowd. He sti'uck the edges of his canoe. 
The canoe bit off the heads of the gnzzly bears. It also bit off the 
heads of the wolves. He destroyed them all. 

Now he let the woman look into his hair. She picked frogs out of 
his hair. She was afraid to kill them with her teeth. So she bit upon 
her finger-nails.' 

Now he wpnt home with his canoe full of hair seal, He came to his 
wife, who was in front of the house. And hla wife came to meet him. 
His wife was glad that he had mariied another wife. The woman's 
name (i. e., his first wife's name) was La'g.al-djat. Now he brought 
her to the house. 

He went to hunt again next day, and he gave the following directions 
to his [new] wife: "When she eats do not steal a look at her. One 
always makes her choke by doing so." But still she stole a look at 
her when she ate. And she saw her swallow a whole hair seal. She 
saw her spit out the bones toward the door. Then she caused her to 
17137— No. 29—05 22 
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choke by looking at her. For that she killed the woman. tja,'g.iii-dja,t 
did it. 

While her corpse was still lying in the house, Sag.adila"o came 
home. Sag.adila"o saw his wife's dead body. Now Sag.adila"o alao 
killed hia older wife. He cut her in two. Then he put a whetstone 
between the two parts. They ground themselves into nothing. Then 
he awoke the woman. He married her ^ain. 

Now she had a child by him. It was a boy. He kept putting hia 
feet on his (the boy's) feet. By pulling he made him grow up. Now 
he came to maturity. He made him a small canoe like his own, and 
he also made a club for him like his own. When he played with it in 
the salt-water ponds it picked up small bull-heads with its teeth. 

Then the woman came to dislike the place. And she went to her 
own place with her boy. So he came to his own country. And her 
son married his uncle's daughter. Then he began to hunt. The name 
of the town was QIado'.' 

Now, after he had been bunting for some time, a white sea otter 
came swimming about in front of the town. And he launched his 
canoe. He .shot it in the tip of the tail. Then his wife skinned it, 
and he told her not to let any blood get on it. So she did not leave 
any blood on it. 

Now his wife atked for it. He gave it to his wife. The woman " 
washed it in the sea water. She put it into the sea. Then it clipped 
off seaward from her. She took a step after it. It again slipped 
down from her. She took another step after it. 

Now she got stuck between the two dorsal fine of a killer whale. It 
swam away with her. Then her husband launched his canoe. He 
went after the killer whale. He paddled haid after it. Now he went 
far off into the Nass after it. Then his wife disappeared under the 
water in front of Killer- whale -always -blowing.* 

Then he went back. And he came to Qlad5'. He kept blue helle- 
bore until it had rotted. He also saved urine. And he alao saved 
the blood of those menstruating for the first time. And he saved 
the btood of [any] menstruant women. He put them into a box. 

Then he started off. He [came to the place] where his wife had 
passed in. Then he took twisted cedar limbs, a gimlet, and a whet- 
stone. Where his wife had passed in he came to a kelp with two 
heads. He went into the water there upon the kelp. Marten 
remained upon the water behind him. 

Now he came upon a broad trail. He started along. He came to 
LA'mas." Then he came to some women digging wild-clover roots. 
The women said: " I smell Nanaai'mgit. One of the women said so. 
Then the other one said: " I also smell him." Now he went to one of 
them and opened hei" eyes. "My eyes are opened. My eyes are 
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opened." She said that because she felt happy. Then he opened 
the eyes of the other. Then, for the first time, he learned his name. 

Now the women asked him what he came for. " 1 am looking for 
my wife whom they carried away from me." "They passed right by 
here with your wife. Isne'g.ai's' son married your wife. The one 
who married her is named "GItgidA'mtclex. When you come to 
the town be on the watch. A supernatural heron lives at the end of 
the town. He is always watching. He is always repairing a canoe." 

Then he started. He came to the end of the town. Now the heron 
discovered him. And the heron cried out. So he put the twisted 
cedar limbs, the gimlet, and the whetstone into his hands. And he 
put him into his armpit. 

Now the town people came to see what terrible thing had happened. 
Thej' asked him: "Old man, why do you say that?" "My sight 
deceived me. That is why 1 shouted." And they went away from 
him. 

Then he let him out from his armpit. [He said]: "The one who 
married your wife lives in the middle house in the town, and to- 
morrow two slave.-i are going for dead hemlocks standing behind 
the house. One of the slaves is named Raven, One is named Crow. 
They arc going to steam the fin to put it on your wife." 

In the evening he started from him to the town. He looked into the 
house where his wife was, in which there were retaining timbers.' 
And he saw his wife sitting near her husband. He returned to the old 
man. And he spent the night in his house. 

Next day he went behind the town. He came to where the dead 
hemlock;! stood. He sat down there. Now two slaves came there. 
Then he went inside of the dead hemlock. Then they started to chop 
down the firewood. And he bit off the end of the stone wedge. They 
began to cry. One of the slaves said: "My master will talk to me as 
he usually does." 

Now Gunanast'mgtt came out of the firewood. He took the end 
of the stone wedge out of his mouth. It became as it had been before. 
Then be cut down their firewood for them. He chopped it up for 
them. 

Then they said to him: "When evening comes they are going to 
.steam your wife's tin in the ground. We are going out after water. 
Now, when evening approaches, stand in front of the house. After 
we have gone back and forth with water for a while, we will let you in. 
After we have brought water a while we will let ourselves fall with 
the water into the bottom of the house excavation. While we turn 
the water into steam in the fire, pick up your wife." 

As soon as evening came he stood in front of the house. At once 
they let him in. They went for water. Now the stones became red 
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hot. Then they ha<l her fins ready. They had a stone box in readi- 
ness on the side toward the door. 

Now they went after water again, and the last to come in fell down 
with the water. A big stream ran into the fire. Then a great steam 
arose. And he ran over for his wife. He took her up in his arms. 
Then he ran back with hei". 

[The house pole bad three heads. Their voices sounded an alarm. 
They say they were always watching.]' 

Then they found out that she was gone, and they went after her, all 
the people in the town. Fast- rain bow-trout pursued him above. 
Marten pursued him below.' Tbe two slaves ran in advance. Now 
they almost caught him, when one slave let himself fall. He let his 
belly swell up. Then Mouse" gnawed through his belly. 

Again they pursued him. When they had nearly caught him again 
the other slave let himself fall. Then Weasel" burst his belly with ■ 
bis teeth. 

Now he came to the place where he had gone down. He entered 
his canoe. The one left to take care of the canoe had become an old 
man. Now he fled. And the killer whales came in a crowd to his 
stern. They pursued him. Then they almost upset him. And then 
he spilled out the blue hellebore. They sank down from him. Now 
they again came near him, and he again spilled some out. Now he 
came with her to Qlado'. 

Then he came to the house with his wife. And he kept his wife in 
the bottom of a box. There were five boxes fitting one inside the 
other. Day broke. Now he watched bis wife closely. One day, 
when he looked for his wife, she was gone from the box. There was 
a hole in the bottom of the box. 

This ia part of the famous Tsimehian etory of Gunaqane'semgyet or Ts^'atili'o 
{see Boas in India nisclie Sagen von <Ier Nord-Pacifischen KQste Amerikas, pp. 234- 
300). The same episodes occur in one or two of my Masset stories, and in the story 
of He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-little-finger of the present series, and it 
is noteworthy that in all H-aida versions the adventure with the killer whale occu- 
pies a disproportionately large space. That is also the section which ia always taken 
for artistic representation. 

'That is, "Merely pretend to eat it" 

' Making a noise as if she were killing the frogs- 

'A town near Metlakahtia prominent in story 

'A mountain on the south side of Nass inlet. 

'This ia a passage into Nass river. 

'Isne'g.at is the name of a mountain. 

^That is, it was excavated beneath and the earth held hack by rows of retaining 
timbers. 

'Inserteil at the instance of my interpreter. 

'See the story of "Raven traveling," notes 21) and 21. 

'°8o tgi'ytitsin was translated to me, thougli this is not the mouse usually spoken 
of in the stories, which is Keen's mouse. 

"Identified by Doctor Newcorabe as Putorius haidaruni, Preble. 
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Stoky of the two towns that stood on opposite sides of Nass 

RIVER 



The people of these towns used to visit back and forth. They also 
gambled together. From one of these several brothers went to hunt 
beaver at the beaver lakes where they were in the habit of getting 
them. They counted the days.' 

When they came there and began to destroy the dam this was car- 
ried over by the current, and they floated down in it. They barely 
saved themselves far below. Now they knew that some regulation 
had been broken. But still they continued to live where they were. 
And thei-e, too, they did not kill a single thing. Then they went away. 
Now they were certain that the wife of one of them was indeed going 
with some one else.' 

They camped at night near the town, and just before daylight the 
eldest went to the town. He went to his wife. Some one lay with 
his wife, and he cut off his head. Then he awoke his wife, and he 
put the head above the door. At once he went out. 

At once she began to dig a hole for the body, which was left in her 
bed. Then her child was crying. At that time they asked her why 
it cried. And she said it cried because it had defecated in bed, and 
she was wiping it. Right there she buried [the body]. 

When day came she lay as she used to. Then her husband came in 
with his younger brother. He acted as if he knew nothing aBout hav- 
ing killed anyone. It was the son of the town chief on the other side. 

When day came the chief's son was missing. They visited each 
other across the ice upon the river. They hunted about the town in 
which he was missing. And they also hunted for him where he had 
been killed. 

Then they let a slave look for him secretly. They sent him after 
fire. And he took his live coals and went away. When he went out 
blood dropped upon his feet. And he did not look for the cause. 
When he came to the middle of the river he let himself fall with his 
live coals. Then he returned. He reentered the house where he had 
got the live coals. Again he pushed charcoal into the fire on the side 
toward the door. And when he went out he looked. He saw the 
head stuck up on the side toward the door. When he got back he 
told them he had seen bis head. 

At once they ran thither. Then they began to fight. And, after the 
fight had gone on for a while, all the people of the town where the 
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person had been unfaitliful to her husband were destroyed. They 
also burned the town. 

One woman, who was behind the screens when the town burned, 
escaped to the woods with her mother. Then the town was entirely 
burned. Only the woman and her mother were saved. 

At once they traveled far inland aimlessly. While they were travel- 
ing about aimlessly they came to a high mountain, and she called aim- 
lessly concerning her child. "Who will marry my daughter !" she 
shouted loud and long. By and by Grouse' came flying to her. 
" Why not IV he said to her, " What can you do? " Then he said: 
" When summer comes, and 1 drum on the tops of the trees, they can 
hear my voice everywhere." Then she told him he was not good, and 
he flew away from her. 

By and by she spoke as she had spoken before: " Who will marry . 
my child?" Then Sparrow' flew to her. And she asked him: "What 
can you do? " And he answered her: " I will make summer and winter 
succeed each other by my singing, and thej' will hear my voice every- 
where." Then she said to him: "Yon are not good." And he flew 
from her. 

When she called for her again, Klu'djix.u' came flying to her. Then 
she asked him what he conld do, and he told her that when it was 
summer they always liked to listen to his singing. Then she told him 
he was not good, and he flew from her. 

All kinds of ■ birds, which she called for her daughter, wanted to 
marry her daughter. She kept asking them what they could do, and 
she refused them. 

After that she again called for her daughter. She said: " Who will 
marry my daughter?" And Deer came to her. "Why not 1?" 
"What canyon do?" "After I have traveled about I scatter earth 
with my horns." Then she refused him. 

When she called again Black-bear also came to her. She asked him : 
"What can you do?" "I know how to catch fish. When I get 
angry with anything I strike it with my paws." "You are not good." 
Then he also left her. 

When she again called Grizzly-bear also came to her. " Wh3' not 
1? " " What can you do? " " I am powerful. When I become angry 
with any sort of thing I tear it in pieces." And she said that he, too, 
was not good. 

When she shouted again Beaver came to her, and she asked him 
what he could do. Then he told her he could fell trees, and he knew 
how to make a house in a lake. Then she said to him also: "You are 
riot good," and he, too, left her. 

All the time .she was asking for her daughter, all the forest animals 
wanted to marry her daughter. Meanwhile she kept asking them what 
they could do. All that time she refused them. 
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After that she again asked for her daughter: " Who will marry my 
daughter?" Then a handsome man came and stood near her. "Why 
not 1?" "What can you dof "I will help you. I hear that they 
burned your uncle's town." Then she thought he was good. 

Immediately he took them up on either side. He said: " Let neither 
of you look out." Then he tried to climb a lofty mountain with them. 
Aft«r he had climbed for a while with them, the mother looked out. 
She made him slide back. Again they stood below. 

After that he again told them not to look out. And again he started 
up with them. Again the mother looked out, and they stood below. 
Every time he went up she looked out and made him slide back. 
After he had tried many times, he pulled a limb out of a tree and 
pushed her in in its place. " Future people will hear your voice" [he 
said], and he left her, whereupon her voice sounded behind him. She 
is the creaking caused by limbs rubbing together, they say. 

Then he went off with her {the daughter). And he brought her to 
his father's house. She had married the son of Supernatural -bei ng- 
of-the-ahining-heavens.' When he came in to his father with her, his 
father was very glad to see his wife. 

After he had lived with her for a while, she had a child by him. 
Again she brought forth. Now she began to have children by him. 
She bore five boys and she bore one girl. 

After she had reared them for a while, and they got to be of some 
height, their grandfather taught them to gamble. After they had 
gambled for a while, they fought together^ and their sister put a belt 
on and tried to stop them by seizing their weapons. He kept making 
them fight together all the time they were growing up. 

After they had been there for a while, their grandfather let them 
return home. Then their grandfather brought out a box, and, after 
he had opened a nest of five boxes, he gave them the innermost one. 
He directed them: "When you come to the place where your uncle's 
town used to stand, cover up your faces and pull off the cover from 
this box. Even if you hear a great noise near you while you lie with 
your faces covered over, do not look out. After the noise has ceased, 
look in that direction. And, when a fight becomes too hard for you, 
pull off the box cover," he said to them. 

Anew they started down. The five and their sister went down. But 
their mother still remained with her husband. Then they came to 
the place where the town had been. Then they lay under something, 
and they pulled the cover from the box. Although something sounded 
near them they did not look out. When the noise ceased, they looked 
in the direction whence it had proceeded. Six houses stood in a line. 

Then they started fires in all of these and began to live there. And 
those who had burned the town saw people. Then they said: "In the 
place on the other side where you burned up the town there is another 
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town with smoke coming out of all the houses. Let us go over and 
look at it." Then one went over and looked at it. In truth, people 
were living there. 

After they had lived on either side for a while, one went over to 
gamble. All that time they were whittling. The youngest was left- 
handed. His grandfather had given him a small wedge. He took good 
care of it. He also had a knife. And to his sister her grandfather 
had given medicine. When her brothers were killed, he had told her 
to spit medicine upon them. 

His elder brothers gambled, but he whittled near the fire. They 
kept asking him to gamble. All that time he said: " 1 have nothing 
to stake." "Stake against me the stone wedge you own," they said to 
bim, and they laughed at him. 

By and by he started gambling. At once his sister put on her belt. 
For she knew he would fight. He was the one who always started the 
fights when thej' lived with their gi-andfather. After he had gambled 
for awhile, lol he began to fight with the one he was gambling ^^inst. 
He had staked his stone wedge. Then he killed the one he fought 
with. 

At once they ran apart. Those on the other side came to fight in a 
great crowd. After they had fought with them for a while and were 
tired out, they went to get the box and pulled off the cover. Then 
the town on the other side burned. They also destroyed the people. 
They burned their town completely. When they killed her brothers 
she spit medicine upon them, and they got up. She always had medi- 
cine in her mouth. 

When the fight was over they at once started down the valley of 
Nass river. After they had traveled for a while, they came to a town 
at the mouth of the river. After they had been there for a while, 
they began to make war toward the Tlingit country. They destroyed 
some people, and they returned. That was the beginning of their 
wars. 

By and by they went to war regularly. Every time people pursued 
them they pulled the box cover off, a strong wind arose, and the 
water burned. This was how they destroyed people. 

After they had done this for a while, they went to the Stikine to 
make war. When they pursued them that time, and a crowd of 
canoes was very near them, they pulled off the box cover, but nothing 
happened. When they had started out to war, they took a box like 
the right one. They left the one by means of which they destroyed 
people. 

Then all were destroyed there. Their bodies were thrown into the 
sea. The youngest, who used to make people grieve by his deeds, 
they took to the shore, pushed a stick through his anus, and stuck him 
up at the end of the town upon a point. In the evening his voice 
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sounded, but still he was dead. This time they went to war they 
disappeared for a long time. 

As soon as they had gone, their sister saw that they had fot^tten 
the box. By means of that they used to destroy many people. They 
had disappeared. 

Then thej' brought out the box, and his sister, along with their 
wives, went after them. After they had gone on for a while, [they 
came to where] cedar bark grew, and they pulled it off; and they for- 
got they had gone out to give assistance. And, after they had gone on 
for a while longer, they remembered they had come out to help them. 
That is why women talk themselves into forgetfulness. 

After that they went back. But now they went straight along. 
Then people came out from the town to kill them. And, when they 
got close to them, thej pulled off the box cover, a strong wind arose, 
and the sea burned. So she destroyed the people. Then they went 
away, and she pulled her brother off from where he was stuck in the 
ground, spit medicine upon him, and brought him to life. At that 
time he went awaj' with them. There was no way of knowing where 
to look for the other brothers. 

After they had returned he who was left-handed went far inland. 
Something also took away the box from them. After he had gone on 
for a while, he came to a lake far inland. After having sat near it for 
a while, he saw something come out of it. It made a noise, and its 
voice sounded loud. It always came to the surface at one spot. 

He had a stone ax with him. He chopped down a cedar and split it 
between its two heads. Then he put a crosspiece in it and tied a 
twisted cedar rope to it.' And he pushed it out to the place where it 
(the creature) came out. After he had looked at It for a while, he 
pulled the crosspiece out with the twisted cedar rope, and something 
was caught in it. He pulled it ashore. 

Then he began to skin it. Every time he tried, the Forest- people' 
[said] he had better not do it. By and by he cut it open upon the 
breast and skinned it. And he dried it. This was Loon, they say. 

Then he put it on. When he dived under water with it on, he saw 
all the things far out undei' water. He cume up, got out of it, put it 
into his annpit, and came out with it toward the sea. 

After he had gone along for a while, he came to a town. After he 
had been there for a while, he man-ied a woman of the place. When 
thej' had lived there for a while, they went up the Nass for eulachon. 
He also went with his father-in-law. On thfe way they camped for a 
while. They were very hungry. 

Then he went behind the place where they were camping, entered 
his loon .skin, and went under water with it on. Under water were 
two hair seals. He took one and brought it up. Then he stowed it 
!iway. 
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Very early next day he went after firewood. Then he brought it in 
and took it up to the camp. His father-in-law was very glad on 
account of it, and he called the people for it. 

After that he again went after firewood, took his loon skin out from 
between the two tree tops where he kept it, and put it on._ Then he 
saw a halibut swimming along and threw it ashore; and he brought it 
in. Again his father-in-law called the people for it. Every time he 
went for firewood he brought in hair seal or halibut. E^h time his 
father-in-law called the people for them. By and by they went away. 

At that time some copper stuck out toward the sea from a cliff on 
Mount QatcIig.A'n.* Every time they went by there was a crowd of 
people below. All that time they wanted to get it, and tried to bring 
it down with their arrows. When they did the same thing below it 
this time, they {the hero and his people) were also among them. 

At that time a slave owned by his father-in-law shot at the copper 
with his sling. Then he struck his master's wife with the sling. And 
the slave became ashamed. That is why slaves are ashamed when they 
make mistakes. 

But he (the hero) hit it with the sling. And when it came down his 
mother-in-law became frightened and said something about having it 
go to the north. Thither it at once went. That is why there is much 
copper to the north. If she had not been frightened, there would have 
l)een very much copper in the Nass. 

Afterward they set out and camped again. And from there his 
wife, the slave, and himself went after something. When they moved 
on they always wore their best clothes. Then he left his good clothes 
in the canoe in order to get something. When he came back the skve 
had put on his clothing and was sitting near his wife on the broad 
thwart in the middle of the canoe. Then he did not want to make him 
ashamed, so he got in at the stern and paddled them away. Because 
this chief's son did so to them chiefs' sons now do not like to make 
people ashamed. 

Here he again hid his skin in the fork of a tree. Then he again 
went for something. And he put it on and saw spring salmon swim- 
ming about at the other side of the river. He took one and brought 
it ashore. He brought it to the camp. His father-in-law also called 
the people for that. 

Again he went for something, entered his loon skin, and brought 
out two. He also brought those to camp. His father-in-law also 
invited the people for those. Every time the slave went with him and 
saw how he used the skin. 

After he had done so at this place for a time he began to gamble. 
After he had lost for a while he stopped and went to the house. His 
wife was gone from the house.** Then he went to where he kept his 
loon skin, and that too had disappeared. 
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Then he went down to the river. He looked into the water and saw 
his wife wearing the loon ukin lying with her arm round an old log 
in the river. After she had put this [skin] on she thought she saw a 
spring salmon. She seized it. But [instead] she seized an old log 
lying under water. There she was drowned. 

Then he pulled out his wife's body and started inland in shame right 
opposite. She alone knew what her husband did. And, after he was 
gone, the slave began doing the same thing. Before he had done it 
for a long time, in going out to a spring salmon which was swimming 
about, he disappeared for ever. 

This is why women always spoil things by meddling with them and 
by talking;, [why] slaves, too, are always ashamed when thej make 
mistakes. 

This is another story of the rival towns bo popular amoag Taimshian aud Haida 
alike. Compare the etory of A-EleD<ler-oiie-who-was-given-away and notes to same. 

' To find a good day for hunting. 

'The unfaithfulness of a hunter')^ wife would cause him to have poor luck or even 
bring about hie death. Such was the case ali» in war.- 

•This word tor grouse is a general one. The sooty grouse or "blue groose," how- 
ever, is said to have been called tkli'ng.a aqa'owa-i, "wood grouse," 

'Townsend'a Sparrow (Passerella iliaca uiialaschcensis, Gmel.). 

'Perhaps the Red-winged Black Bird (Agelaius phoeniceuB, Linn.). 

'See the story "How Shining- heavens caused himself to be bom." 

'This bird was caught like the wi'sg.o, in the story of Sacred-one-standii^and- 
moving. 

'All the spirite in the woods, be they quadrupeds, birds, or the spirits of trees, 
sticks, and stones. 

' A mountain on the south side of Nass inlet. 

"That was why he lost. 
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Slauohtbr-ix)ver. 

[Told by Richard of the Middle^ltrns.} 

A chief in a certain town was married. Then be asked a good- 
looking woman in a neighboring town in marriage. After a while he 
married her. On her account he rejected the one he had first married, 
and she sat around in the corner of the house weeping. 

Then the uncles and the brothers of the one he had just married 
Q»me to him, and he gave them food. They were unable to consume 
the cranberiies and berries of al! kinds which he gave them to eat. 
During the same time, his brothers-in-law' gave him much propertj'. 

Once, when they went to bed, the one he disliked was weeping in 
the corner for her dead child with pitch on her face. And in the 
night she went to one of the chief's brothera-in-law of medium age 
who had paint on his face and feathers on his head. Then the woman 
rubbed herself against the paint upon his face, and she rubbed herself 
upon his hair. Then she went to where she had been lying. 

Next morning the woman's nose and face had paint upon them, and 
her face had feathers upon it. And the man's face also had spots of 
pitch upon it. Then the chief took to his bed [with grief]. She did 
this because she wanted to see whether he had really rejected her. 
Then his brothers-in-law went away. 

Some time after that he sent out to call his brothers-in-law, and his 
brothers-in-law came to him. Then he gave them food. And they 
went to bed. All slept. Then he put wat«r on the fire, and he spilled 
it on them. And their bodies lay there motionless. Then he dragged 
the dead liodies of his wife's brothers' and uncles' to the bases of the 
trees. And he again refused to have her. 

Now her mother (the mother of his second wife) was saved and 
cried about. She wept continually, holding her arms toward the sky. 
Then the chief went to the town and killed all the old people in it. 
And her mother went inland, made a house out of old cedar bark at a 
certain mountain, and wept there. All that time she held her hands 
toward the sky. 

By and by her thigh swelled up. Before ten nights had passed it 
burst, and a child came out. Then she washed him. And not a long 
time afterward he wept for a bow. Then she broke off a hemlock 
branch and made one for him. Then he went out and brought in a 
wren.' He skinned it and dried the skin. 

The next time he went out he killed and brought in a song sparrow 
that went whistling alonp. And he also skinned that. He went out 
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after that and brought in a robin,' and be ate its meat. There was 
nothing [else] to eat. 

After he had been bringing them in in this way for a while, one day 
he killed a black bear. After he had killed all kinds of animals, he 
killed a grizzly bear. That he also brought in to this mother. 

By and by be asked his mother: ''Mother, why do you live here all 
alone?" Then sbe said to her son: "My son, thej- destroyed your 
uncles. Your sister was married. Then your uncles went to her. 
There they were destroyed. They also came after us, I escaped from 
them. Therefore I am very careful where 1 go. I am afraid to look 
at the town." 

Then he asked his mother: "Where is the town?" And she said to 
him: "It lies over there." And he said: "Mother, to-morrow, I am 
going to see it." "Don't, my child, they will kill you also." "Yet I 
will see it." 

And next day be went down to see bis sister. With his copper bow 
he went down to help her. He had concealed it outside from his 
mother, they say, and, when he went out, he threw away that she 
made for him just outside and took his own. 

Now he went to the town. And he sat behind it and thought of his 
sister. He had something round his neck. It was made of copper. 
Then bis sister came to him and he asked her questions. He asked 
her how he treated her. And she told him that he treated ber badly. 

Then he pulled off what he had round his neck and gave it to his 
sister. "Tell him you found this for him. And, when it begins to 
burn a little, run out from him with it and come to me again." 

Then the woman went in and said: "Here is something I found for 
you." When he took it, fire flashed out from it, and she ran out from 
him. Then her brother handed her his bow: "Say the same thing to 
him and run out from him." Then she went in and she gave him the 
copper how. And at once she mn out. And behind her there was a 
great noise of burning inside of the house. The whole town burned 
the way (i. e., as rapidly as) a grouse flies away.* Not even one was 
saved out of it. He did it on account of his uncles. 

Then he went with his sister to where his uncles bad bad their town. 
And he asked his sister: "Where do my uncles" bones lie? " And she 
said: "They lie behind the bunied town." Then they went there and 
put their bones together. And, after he had spit medicine upon them 
four times, they sat up. Then his uncles^ settled in the empty 



Then he went to get his mother. Now his mother was already an 
old woman. And he spit medicine over her, and she became young. 
Then he settled his mother down in the town. And he spit medicine 
upon the old people tbey had killed, and they also became young.* 

And he went out in the evening and came in next morning, and he 
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told his mother he bad killed a whale. And, when tney went down 
to see it, a whale lay there. Then the town people cut it up. And 
the next evening he went out and came in in the morning. And he 
pulled some strings of halibut in in fi-ont of the town. 

One day he called the people. At that time he gave them all kinds 
of food. The things in the trays were not consumed. Then they 
went away. Those he restored to youth were married. Then he 
said: "I will give you ten whales to eat." And, after they had 
returned home and the next morning had come, ten whales were 
floating in front of the town. 

And after that he looked about in the neigboring towns for a wife. 
In the evening he went out. He came in very early. All that time 
he concealed the things with which he was born. Only his sister 
knew alwut them. By and by he prepared to ask the chief's daughter 
in a neighboring town in marriage. Presently he was accepted and 
all the town people went with him to get her. And she came in with 
him. 

Then his uncles gave him the town. And he frequently gave them 
food. When he sent to call them in he told them to go out aimlessly 
and get things for him. It was as if things flowed in through the 
doorway, and he fed them. 

After some time had passed he went to his father-in-law. Then all 
his uncles again went with him. But instead of receiving him kindly 
they used supernatural powers against him. Before anything they 
tried against him came to him, it was gone. By and by his father- 
in-law pulled him against a cloak he wore which was covered with 
needles. Then the needles dropped from it, and he threw it into the 
corner. 

Then he said: "Did you lie to me formerly?" And he began to 
give his son-in-law something to eat. And, after be bad got through 
feeding him, he arose very early next morning, and, when he went to 
the fire, something near him made a thundering noise. Now he sent 
his uncles home. And he remained behind. After he had received 
food there a while be asked his father-in-law to take him over. Then 
he took him over, and his father-in-law [returned without] going into 
the bouse. Then he said: "I am giving you ten whales." And the 
morning after they got back ten whales floated in front of the town. 

And he again feasted the people. By and by one of his uncles 
came in to him, saying be was not in good circumstances. And he 
said to him (bis uncle): " Live over there. Yon will be well off over 
there." And, after be had given his uncle food, he told his uncle he 
had better go. " Go. You will cease being poorly off. When I have 
food brought to you, invite your elder brothers." He went at once. 
Food came in of itself after him. Then he called the people for it. 
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And then his wife became pregnant. And her thigh was swollen, as 
that of his mother had been. Out of it came a woman. Within ten 
nights she started to walk. She was he himself born again. 

And before he went away he stole a look at his father-in-law. Then 
he prepared to leave [him]. "I will go to renew my town, which has 
become old." And one evening he started. He was gone for good. 

And he came to his town. His town wa» old, and he spit medicine 
upon it. It was as it had been before. Then hie wife went back to 
her father's town. 

And one of his unclea who was in the town went out one evening. 
Something took him up. Then he took their wives also to the town. 
That was the Moon who was helping them, because she raised her 
hands and wept. Then he took all of his uncles up and let them 
become his servants. There he took good care of them. 
. This wae told me by an old man wfao had spent much of hie youth among the 
Kaiganl, and it is probably a mainland story. 

' Brothers-in-law, brothers, and uncles are to be understood as applying to large 
bodies of men who are members of the same or of the opposite clan. 
* See the atory of He-who-was-bom-from-h is- mother' s-side, noto 4. 
'The Western Robin (Menila migraloria propinqiia, Ridgw.). 

'Although restoration to life is common enough, restoration to youth is spoken of 
nowhere else in the stories I have collected. 
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The woman at Nass who fled from hbk hdsband 

(Told bj Jtmm}- gterlin^ of (he BtAstas] 

A married woman consorted with a man. She grew to be very 
much in love with him. Her child was rather a large boy. When he 
(her lover) went to visit her she said to him: "I will let myself fall 
sick, and I will let myself die. I will tell them to place me on a tree 
top. On the night when they place me there go quickly and get me. 
When you get ready to come up for me get some wet, rotten wood, out 
of which the water will run and which will just fit the box." 

After she had gone with him for a while she let herself fall sick. 
She then gave her husband directions: " When I die place me on the 
top of a tree. I do not want to be on the ground." As soon a.s .sKe 
died they put her into the box and put a strong cord around it. They 
then put her between the two tops of a tree. 

He who was in love with her went at once to her in the night. As 
soon as he had found some wet wood he untied the ropes which were 
around her and let her out. He then put the wet, rotten wood in her 
place. She bad told him to do this in order that the water might drip 
out of the wood and they might think that it was the grease from her 
body. 

He then told the woman where to wait for him the next day. And 
he let her go before him. On the next day he went after her. He 
told his friends that he was going to get furs. 

They at once set out to go far inland; and, after they had traveled 
about for a while, he built a house for them far inland, and they began 
to live there. 

Her husband constantly came weeping with her child to the place 
where she had been placed on high. By and by [what he supposed 
was] the grease from her body began to run down. That was the 
liquid running out of the rotten wood. The man who went for furs 
disappeared moreover. His friends thought that a grizzly bear had 
killed him. 

Where they stayed, far inland, there was plenty of all kinds of 
animals, which he killed for them. They had plenty of all kinds of 
berries and salmon. And they wore hides sewed together. They 
became like Wood Indians.' 

Moreover, they began there to sing songs. The woman danced the 
whole time. She also made up new words. During all that time she 
taught her husband. She made up new words in order that when 
she went back they should not know her. After they had stayed 
there many years they went away. They carried on their backs skins 
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of all kinds of animals prepared in unusual ways. Furthermore, the 
woman dressed herself differently. She wore things such as the 
Wood Indians wear. But the man did not dress himself so. They 
now came back to the town. 

The man said that he had come to a town while he was hunting 
far inland, bad there married the woman, and had remained there. 
One night lie said that bis wife would dance. All the while she spoke 
the words that sbe had composed for her husband. But her husband 
said that it was her language. 

All the people of the town then went into the bouse where she was, 
and she began to dance before them. Her dances and her songs were 
strange. Nevertheless she made them desire to come in and look 
at her. 

Whenever she danced her former husband and her child came and 
looked on with them. When she ceased her dancing she pointed her 
finger at her child and said something. Her husband then explained 
her words. She said, [he explained], that she bad a child like him in 
her own country. She then called her child, and she cried. 

When she first danced her former husband recognized the motions 
that sbe used to make, and her voice. Although he recalled the one 
who was dead, be did not believe that it was she. That was why he 
continually went to look. Because she kept them up all night to see 
her dance they were all asleep in the morning. They learned her 
songs. 

After a while, having positively identified his wife, he climbed up 
to where sbe had been put and untied the box cover. Only rotten 
wood was there. Some time after he bad seen this, very early one 
morning after she had danced, white they still slept, be went thither. 
Then, after be had pulled fi-om her face the thing that she wore as a 
hat Rs she slept, he saw it was his wife. And while they slept he 
killed them both. 

Then they discovered it, but the womtm's friends were ashamed. 
The man's friends were also ashamed. Nothing happened.' 

A similar story from the Alaskan Haida wilt be found in Memoirs of the Jeeup 
North Pacific Expedition, Volume V, part 1, p^e 263. 

' Tcla'ogus, the word used here, is identical with "Stick Indiana" of the Chinook 
jai^on and is applied to all interior Indians, such aa the Athapascan tribes and the 
interior Salish. In this case it would refer either to the Athapascane or to the 
Kitksan of the upper Skeena. 

' Both parties were so ashamed that no fight resulted and no blood money v/ae 
exacted. 

17137— No. 
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The rejected lovek 

[Told by Abraham o( Thone-born-at-qift'dABg.o,] 

At Q!ado' a certain person fell in love with a woman. She then 
refused to have him, but she told faim to pull out his hair, and then 
she would fall in love with htm. He went again to talk to her. She 
then told him to pull out his eyebrows and his eyelashes; she would 
then fall in love with him. After that be went again to speak with 
her. That time she told him to pull out his mustache and the hair on 
his body. Onlj- then, [she iiiaid], would she fall in love with him. After 
that he again went to her. Then she absolutely refused him. 

He ceased going abroad among the people. When he needed any- 
thing he always went out at night. He began to work inside. He 
whittled. After he had done this for a while he had filled two boxes. 
And, when a moonlight night came, he went out. 

He then shot the sky. He picked up another arrow and ehot it into 
the notch of the fii^t. He did the same thing again and again. After 
he had shot away his two boxfuls it hung a bow's length from the 
ground, and he laid the bow upon them. He at once went up upon it. 

After mounting for some time he came to a town. That was the 
' Moon's town, they say. After he had gone about the town for a 
while someone said to him out of a big house: "Your grandfather 
invites you in." And he entered. He (the Moon) then had him sit at 
his right hand in the rear of the house. 

After he had sat for a while looking at him, as he sat near him, he 
had a box brought to him. He saw that all of his hair was gone. At 
that time he saw only one box. After he had pulled them apart five 
times he took a small comb out of the inmost one. 

He then had water brought and began to make his face look as it 
ought to look. Each time he wet his hands he rubbed them upon his 
eyes. When he had made him good-looking he began to comb his 
hair. He ran the comb down along half of his head, and when it had 
passed below he took it off. And after he had done this to him three 
times he stopped. After that he also made his eyebrows with the 
comb, and bis eyelashes, and he also brought out his mustache. 

When he first came in he said to him: '"Grandson, news had come 
that you were going to come up to let me set you to rights. I will 
make you quite proper. 

He straightway made him good-looking. He finished him. He 
was there many nights. Then he gave the chief directions: "When 
the one that you loved, who made you pull out your hair, comes with 
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the others to look at you do not turn your face toward her. Turn 
your ba(^k to her," 

He then went down ^itin upon the arrows. Now he sat erect in 
his father'^ house, and all the town of Qtado' vame in to look at him. 
Then the one with whom he had been in love looked in at him, and he 
turned his back upon her. By and by, fascinated by the sight of him, 
she died. 

The flrst part of a lonRer Masset story resembles this. See Memoirs of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, volume V, p^es 228 and 229. Also compare the story o£ 
B^-tail of the present series. The scene of this, like many others, is located at the 
Tsimahian town of Q!ad6'; see the last episode in the story of A-slender-one-who- 
waa-gi ven-a way . 
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He who gathered food for an eagle 

(Told by Jackson, ]af; chief of Skidpgnte.] 

Hf, liad ten uncles. They gathered food at a certain salmon creek. 
Then he went up, got verj' many salmon, and filled bis canoe. An 
eagle i^at on a sand bar. He split open the salmon, threw them off 
there, and paddled away with an empty canoe. On the next day he 
again went out, Bjilit the salmon open, and threw them off. After a 
long time the people came to know aV)out the eagle. 

They then gathered all kinds of herries. His mother waa a widow. 
His mother looked after his youngest uncle's wife. For that reason 
he picked wild crab apples and cranberries and gave them to his 
uncle's wife. And, when they moved away, since he and his mother 
had done the best that they could for his youngest uncle's wife, they 
stayed with them. The minds of the rest of his uncles became different 
toward him, because he had gathered food for the eagle. 

Now they came to the town. After they had stayed in the town 
for some time, and it was spring, they became hungrj. He then 
went to the wife of one of bis uncles, but she said to him: "Live 
upon the food that you gathered for the eagle." He went out and 
entered another house. There they said the same thing to bim. He 
went into the houses of his ten uncles, and every time they said the 
same thing to him. When he went into the house of his youngest 
uncle's wife, they gave bim the dorsal fin of a salmon, and he chewed it. 

Now, when it was near the end of spring, they moved away from 
him. They did not leave even a small piece of old cedar bark in the 
town. And his youngest uncle's wife explained to his mother. " When 
they start off, dig about in the place where I sit down to defecate." 

Now, when they pushed off, she. was tbe last. And he dug about in 
the place where she had sat to defecate. He then found a bag hold- 
ing a humpback split open and small pieces of food of various kinds. 
That was the only food obtainable where they were. 

And his youngest uncle left them a little old canoe. And the boy 
also started off, not knowing whither he was going.' 

[Told by Wi'nats, chic* of the Stsward-glti'na.) 

Far away from where they left him was a rock. One day a young 
eagle sat on the top of the rock. When it flew away, he (the boy) 
went to the place. Beside the rock lay the tail of a spring salmon. 
He picked it up and brought it to his mother. She steamed it, and 
they drank the soup. 
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The next day he again looked toward the place where the eagle had 
sat. It sat there again. And he again went thither. A larger piece 
lay there than the one he had found before. Every morning they 
became larger until a whole spring salmon lay there. 

One day. just at dawn,' he looked for the eagle that helped him. It 
eat there, and he went thither and found a porpoise tail lying there. 
He then took it to the house, and she (his mother) steamed it. There 
was a larger piece every morning until a whole one lay there. 

One day the eagle sat there again, and he went thither. The tail of 
a black whale lay there. He cut it up and took it over to the house. 
The pieces of whale became larger every time until a whole one lay 
there. Then there were more whales. At last there were ten. 

Then the slaves of his uncles went out to look for him. He felt 
their presence, brought them to the house, and gave them some food. 
And he watched them while they ate. He watched to see that they 
did not hide any mouthfuls. When they went away he told them not 
to say that he was being helped. And they went off. 

The slaves returned home. They said that they had not seen him.- 
They then went to bed. In tlie night something choked the child of 
the head slave, and they made a light for him. They tried to take out 
the object with their lingers. They pulled something fat out of his 
mouth. They then put it on a hot stone. It sizzled. 

They then began to ask them about the thing, and they answered: 
"You ought to see how the one you abandoned is living. Black 
whale^j are floated ashore in front of him like driftwood." 

His uncles then dressed up their daughters, because each thought 
he would have his nephew many his child. But the daughter of his 
youngest uncle was lame. She was the one who had left food for him. 
They then went to him, but he refused the women and waited for the 
one who was lame. 

Her father brought her last. And he invited her father into his 
own house. He then married her. 8he was not pretty, but he mar 
ried her because she had left food for him,* And because the woman 
helped him to live coals he brought down food to her father. But 
his nine [remaining] uncles began to buy food from biin. Because he 
gathered food for the eagle they (the daughters) did not marry him. 
For that reason he, too, would not give them food. 

This is said to be the family story of a Tsimshian faatily called Nistoy. As the 
two [fflrts were obtained from different sources there are several inconsiBtencies, and 
1 suspect tliat the first story-teller would have completed the tale somewhat differ- 

' But according to Wi'nats {see below) he and hia mother continued to rem^n in 
the town. PosHibly Jackson would have finished the myth like "How something 
pulled a row of eagles into the water" and " Story of one who saw an eagle town." 

' Old words are used here. 

' According to Jaekson it was this girl's mother who left it 
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Qo'EKle 

[Told by J [tamy Sterling «C the StAMas.] 

He used to say that he would not let himself become a ga' gix.it as 
others had done. One time he went to get firewood. He went alone. 
Only a dog that he owned was with him. After cutting firewood for 
a while he filled his canoe and went away. While he was on the way 
a strong wind came upon him. He then upset. 

Then he and his dog got safely ashore. He had cut the firewood 
with a stone ax. As he swam he held it in his mouth. As soon as be 
rea*;hed safety he began to cut firewood. He was liandling heavy 
things and warmed himself by doing so. He also cut hemlock limbs 
and made a house. 

After he had been busy at this for a while, and had finished it, he 
started to make tire with a drill. When it burned he builtalai^e 
fire in front of himself. At the time when be reached safety he found 
a fiat stone, and, whenever he would sit down, he sat upon it. When 
evening came he sat on it near the fire. 

When he first saved himself he saw a large fire at some distance, 
and near it a crowd of people talking. He longed to go to it, but he 
steadfastly set his mind against it. He had heard that when one goes 
* to it the fire goes before him, and he goes on forever. That was why 
he did not go to it. 

In the evening, when his fire and his house were ready, he killed his 
dog, and he skinned it. He cut it open along the breast. He then 
left its skull there. And he rubbed its blood upon his face, head, and 
body. He pulled out an ulna and ground it on a stone. After it had 
become sharp he constantly kept it in his hand. Evening now came 
upon him. 

After he had sat near the fire for a while something came and 
rapped on the place where he was sitting. The creature that makes 
people ga'gix,its ' came and rapped in order to go into his anus. When 
it could not get in it kept saying to him: "Ho Qo'lkle's anus is closed 
tight." He did not see it; he only heard its voice. 

At the time when he upset it turned dry and cold. It was north 
weather. During the whole time he remained awake all night long. 
He was afraid to sleep. When day came he stopped up the chinks in 
his bouse. He then cut a block of wood and hollowed it. He wanted 
to urinate in that only, and in that he did urinate. Again he stopped 
up all the crannies in the house very tight. Again night came upon 
him. 

During all that time wherever he sat down he had the stone with 
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him. He always sat upoo it. During all that time something tried 
to get into his anus. Something kept saying to him: "Ho Qo'Jkle's 
anus is closed tight," He only heard the voice. 

When night came upon him he sat near the fire. During all that 
time he let it burn every night. After he had sat there for a while, a 
woman came in to him holding in her hand a basket containing some- 
thing. "Brother Qo'lkle, I bring food for you." She gave him 
chitons. 

He then was glad. He set them in front of himself, and he had her 
sit on the opposite side of the fire. He then took out one dnd put it 
into the fire. Then, however, wood ticks ran away from the fire. 
He then threw all into the fire. There was nothing but wood ticks 
running away. He then gave her her bucket. She now said to him: 
"Hu, brother Qo'lkle," and she went away from him. 

He wore on bis head the skin of the dog, showing its teeth. The 
rest of the skin hung down his bapk. He was covered with blood. 
He was not agreeable to look at. During all that time the north wind 
blew strongly. In the place from whence he had gone after wood 
they were troubled about him, but the wind was too strong. There 
was no way to search for him. 

On the next evening something again came to him with food. That 
time it brought mussels to him. He put those, too, into the fire. 
Minks ran away from it. For a second time he returned to her her 
empty basket. A mink which had changed itself into a woman brought 
him food. They gave it to him in order that when he ate it he would 
become a ga'gix.it. But he was too cunning. Although he knew 
that something had changed its form [to harm himj, he did not touch 
it (the woman). 

During all that time something kept tapping upon his buttocks. 
During all that time it could not get into him, and it said; "Ho 
Qo'lkle's anus is stopped up tight," But he only heard the voice. 
He always held the dog's ulna. And he did not let the stone ax go. 
The woman came in every evening. He had her then sit directly 
opposite to himself. 

At one time, when she came in to him, she brought him the follow- 
ing news: "To-morrow your friends are going to come for you." 
During all that time he urinated nowhere but in his box. On the 
next day many people, as many as ten, came to him by canoe. In it 
his sister sang a crying song: "Ha, brother Qo'lkle." He looked out 
of the hemlock house. 

During all that time he wore the dog's head. Again he did not 
sleep. While they were still out at sea he went down to meet them. 
When they got in front of him, in truth, his younger brothers were 
there. His sister was also there. He recognized them all. They 
feared for some time to go in to him. 
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And, after they had remained there for a while, the}' came in to him. 
Then, as he piilled it up, he thrust the dog's bone into the end of the 
canoe. It went in easilj'. And, when he passed down to the middle, 
the same thing took place there. The whole canoe na^ like that. 

Then all got off, and he tied all their paddles together and went up 
to the house with them. He then brought them into the house and 
stood them on end near the door. He then had the canoe people sit 
in a circle. His sister sat with them next to the door. 

And he intended to let them wash their bands in urine after they 
had sat there for a while. He put it first in front of tlie one neai-est 
to the door. While he washed his hands he turned his head away and 
snuMed. As each washed his hands he did the same thing. He then 
knew that these were Land-otter people. He picked up his urinal 
and put it back into it^ place behind bim. 

After that he put the paddles into the fire, Lol minks ran away. 
When he clubbed those that had come after him, they did not any 
longer conceal the fact that they were land otters. He straightway 
placed himself justinside the door and clubbed the land otters to death. 
But he did not touch the woman. The Land-otter people changed 
themselves to make him a ga'gix.it. If he had gooe with them he 
would have become a ga'gix.it. 

During all that time he faated. Again he did not sleep. He feared 
to. During all that time the woman brought him food. And every 
time he put it into the tire different things ran away from it. 

Atone time, when she came in to him, she again said that they would' 
come for him. By and by ten more persons came after him in a canoe. 
Again a woman sang a crying song in it. "Brother Qo'ikle." were 
the words she put into it. He again went down. Those, too, were 
afraid for some time to come in to him. 

By and by they came in. He recognized all. When he pulled up 
their canoe he also stuck his dog's bone into it, and it went in easily. 
He gathered all their paddles together, bound them, and went up 
with them. He again stood them on end near the door. As before, 
he told the canoe people to sit on each side of him. He again seated 
his sister nearest to the door. 

Then he again had them wash their hands in urine. He saw them 
again tuin their heads away as they washed. He saw that these werer 
also land otters. He again rose and put their paddles into the fire. 
They all ran off again as minks. He stood then in the doorway and 
began to club the land otters. Again he preserved the woman only. 

During all that time it was north weather.* Soon after he had killed 
these there was fine weather. The wind had been strong for ten days. 
When it was a fine day his friends really came in search of bim. He 
went to them. Without waiting, they came up in front of him. 

Then he tried to push his bone into the canoe bow. He could not. 
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And he knew it was a real canoe. But he still did not believe that 
they were his friends. He also gathered their paddles together and 
took them up to the house. He again stood them near the door. He 
again told the people to sit opposite him. 

Then he took up the urine and had them wash their hands in it. The 
one in front of whom he first put it now washed his hands in it after the 
usual fashion. His sister was really in the canoe with them. Those 
who had come before were only like her. When tliey got through 
washing he shoved their paddles into the lire. They burned, and one 
of them rose quickly and pulled them out. 

And, after he had sat there for a while, he rose quickly and struck 
at the one sitting next to him, who caught his club overhead. Dur- 
ing all that time he wore the skin. They were afraid to look at him. 
During all that time he also fasted. He always remained awake. He 
was nothing but bones. 

During all that time they talked to him: "Qo'lkle, it is we. Come 
with U3." He struck at one who was near him, and they caught his 
club above him. All at once he started -to go with them. He had 
fought all the ten canoe people. The canoes of those who had come 
before had turned into large logs. 

He now embarked with them. After he had gone along for a while 
with them he struck at the one next to him with his stone ax. Every 
time they caught it above themselves. They came to the town with 
him. When the townspeople came down to meet him he also tried 
to fight with them. They stopped him quickly every time. 

When he came into the house they gave him some salmon to eat. 
He put one piece into the tire. It burned, and he put it hack [into 
the dish]. After he had sat there for another space of time he struck 
at the one who sat next to him, and they quickly stopped him. Dur- 
ing the whole time they called to him: "Qo'iklc." He also kept the 
stone under his anus whenever he sat down. When evening came he 
was afraid to lie with his wife. He even tried to kill his wife. But 
the next day he ate in the usual manner. He put a part of all the 
things he ate into the fire. When it burned, he ate of it. They [the 
land otters] were unable to get him. 

This story, wliich ie apparently Tlingit, gives an excellent idea of Haida and 
Tlingit notions regarding the gii'gix. it, "wild men," and the relations that land ottera 
were supposed to bear to them. See also the etory of Supernatural-baHg-who-went- 
naked, noto 19. 

'^aiil to be a small niouiwlike animal always running about on the rocks. Chil- 
dren call them sLgu, the usual term for "land ottor." ' 

'On this coast the north winds bring clear^ colli weather, but oflen high seas, 
while the southeast wind brings wet weather. Fine wealher to a Haida's mind 
depends not so much on clear skies as on smooth wat«r. 
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Two Children's Stories 

[Told by my fnterpreler, Henry Moody, ol Thone-bom-aKia'glala] 

I. "Habababe+, here is younger brother [or sister] crying." 
"Give your younger brother the large clam's head (qlong.osqadja'+) 
that I put away for him." "Where is younger brother?" "I do not 
know. I destroyed him (q!ong.osqa'djig.An) aa 3'ou told me to do."' 

II. Song-sparrow' lived with his grandmother. Whenever his 
grandmother soaked salmon Grizzly -bear ' stole the soaked salmon. 
One day Song-sparrow saw Grizzly-bear doing this. He said then to 
his grandmother: "Grandmother, 1 will kill him." And his gi"and- 
mother said to him: "Do not try, my child; he will swallow you." 
"That will be all right, grandmother, Jor I shall have a fire drill ia 
his belly." 

He then made a bow and arrows. The people did not like him and 
his grandmother. By and by, when Grizzly-bear came there again, he 
shot him. He did not know then what happened to him. And, when 
be was in his belly, he came to himself. He then thought of his fire 
drill and made a fire in his belly. When it burned it burned through 
his belly. And he killed Grizzly-bear. 

He then brought the news to his grandmother. ''Grandmother, 1 
have killed Grizzly -bear." And his grandmother told him that he lied. 
Then he went again to it and cut some pieces from it. As soon as he 
showed it to his grandmother his grandmother put on her belt. He 
and his grandmother began at once to cut it up.. ' 

After they had taken all into the house he went to the neighboring 
town for some live coals. When he came through the doorway they 
asked him; " What do you come for. Song-sparrow ? " And he said: 
"I come for live coals, skia'idjigut ska'ldjigut sketcle'gut."' After he 
had said this he spat out the blood of a piece of the grizzly bear that 
he had in his mouth. 

They were surprised at this, and the townspeople ran toward his 
house. They took away at once all of the grizzly bear. As he also ran 
toward it he said to his grandmother: "Grandmother, keep hold of 
the biggest piece." And, while he was running, they took all of his 
meat away. 

After he and his grandmother had cried for a while his grandmother 
went to sleep. Then, while his gi'andmother slept, he cut off hia 
grandmother's vulva. And he put grease and feathers upon the place. 
He then cooked this. And when it was cooked his grandmother woke 
up, "Grandmother, get up. I found a small thing in the dirt of the 
trail where they have been walking. I cooked it for you." His graad- 
mother got up at once and ate it. 
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Then he took his grandmother's urinal and went up to the top of the 
house with it. And he used his grandmother's urinal as a drum. He 
began then to sing: "Ha'haha he'eee, grandmotlier ate her cut-off 
vulva. In the place [I put] grease. In the place [I put] feathers." 
His grandmother then used hard words toward him: "He was born 
at the roots of the salmon-berry bushes.' He is a wizard. He was 
born at the roots of the ferns.' He is a wizard," 

[The fallowing version of Ihe latter was obtained b; Prof. Pianz Boaa] 

Once upon a time a boy and bis gi'andmother lived in a hut made of 
twigs. The boy was alwaj's going out to shoot birds. One day he 
saw a large bear, which he tried to kill with his arrows. Then the 
bear snuffed him in. The old woman waited in vain for her grand- 
son, and finally thought he had died. The boy was not dead. 

While he was in the bear's stomach, he thought: "I wish grand- 
mother's fire drill would come to mel" It came at once. He made a fire 
in the bear's stomach, which killed him. He then carved the carcass and 
carried the meat to his grandmother's house, which he filled entirely. 
The old woman had no fire; therefore she sent her grand.son to the 
town to ask for some fire. Before he left he cut off a piece of the 
meat and took it into his mouth. He then went to the door of one of 
the houses. He put down a piece of skin near the fire, chewed the 
meat which he had taken along, and spit the fat into the fire, so that 
it blazed up. The people asked him: "Whatare you holding in your 
mouth?" He then showed them the bear's meat. Then they all went 
to his grandmother's house, and they received presents of meat and of 
fat. They distributed almost all of it. 

He then said to his grandmother: "Gather some fuel." She did so, 
and started a fire. Then the old woman fell asleep sitting near the 
fire. While she was asleep the boy cut off a piece of her vulva and 
put down upon the wound. When she woke the next morning he 
sent her again to gatlier fuel; and, while she was away, he roasted at 
the fire the pitKre that he had cut from her body. When his grand- 
mother returned he said to her: "I i-oasted a little of the bear meat 
for you," She entered, and he gave her her own flesh to eat. As 
soon as she had eaten it he ran out, singing: "Grandmother ate her 
own vulval" 

' Repeated over and over to a crying baby. The point is in a play npon two Haida 
worda. 

' Tlie word used here, Tc!a'to!agusga-i, is the alory name of this sparrow; the com- 
mon name is ti;!a'tc!a. See the story of He-who-was-born- from -his- moth er'a-side, 

'The grizzly bear appears in this story because it was a great bugaboo to children. 
To quiet a crying child they said to it: "The grizzly bear might get after you." 
'The meaning of these wordei, if they have any, is unlinown. 
' TheiMi birds always lay their eggs among the salmon-berry bushes and the feme. 
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A RAID ON THE TlINGIT 

(Told by Richard or Ihe Mtddle-gltl'na] 

Qa'ndawas was going to make a potlatch in Masset. She owned ten 
slaves. And nhe had eight storehouses in the Kaigani country.' She 
was going to Itave [her property] bixtught over from there. 

And she owned a copper plate worth ten slaves. She intended to 
sell it for that price in the Tsinishian country. They offei'ed her nine 
slaves and an 8-fathom canoe. Thereupon she said that she would not 
part with it liecause there were not ten slaves. They then returted. 
And they came to Kaven creek.' 

And, after they had sailed from there to House-point' with a south 
wind, a strong land breeze came upon them (i. e., a west wind). They 
were then carried awaj'. And it carried them to the Kaigani country, 
where some Tlingit were gathering seaweed. Then the Tlingit invited 
them in. And thej' got off. After they had given them food they 
killed them. 

The slaves saw then that they killed those who were on shore, 
and the five who had remained to take care of the canoe put up the 
sails. And, after they had sailed along for a while, they i-an upon a 
reef and capsized there. The canoe, tilled with the property, then 
sank. It was a 10-fathom canoe. 

Thinking of this while we were growing up, we grew up to war 
with the Tlingit,' In the very middle of winter we began to drink 
medicine, and right from Qa-itg.a'og.ao,* where we were fishing for 
black cod, we went to war In two canoes. We camped for the night 
at Kwaitg.A'nL." On the following night we camped at La-ut-g.A'nL.as.' 
On the next day wetirosoed. 

And, while it was yet daylight, we came in sight of the rocks along 
shore. We then waited for night. And, when evening came, we went 
in to land. At daylight we pulled up the canoes. Then we drank 
there four buckets of salt water. We were thii-sty and ran to the 
fresh water, and we drank fresh water out of spruce hark sewed 
together and ran to the sea. " 

And, keeping a aliarp lookout unobserved by them we saw four 
people going along in a canoe. And, after they were gone, we drew 
up our canoes again. There I smoked, after which J was dying of 
thirst. They did not think it well to put fresh water on me then,* 
and they put sea water on me. 

After that we went to look for people. ' We knew that people 
lived there. Then we saw smoke far up the inlet. And when 
evening came we started thither. Just before daybreak the canoes 
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came in front of it; There were four houses there. Below was a 
lonp^ stretch of st«ep shore. 

And, when we got off, A'nkustA'" whipped the peoples' souls. 
He then told us to go up to look at the houses. And two persons 
went to look. Just as they got there a big dog barked at them. And 
when they came back A'nkustA performed again. He then pretended 
to tie fast the dog's mouth. And he said: "Now, friends, go to look 
at the houses again. Now, although he sees you, he will not bark." 

I then went with two others to look. Only a mat hung in the door- 
way. I lay down in the doorway. They were snoring in the house. 
And, having fastened my knife upon my hand, I entered. 1 found by 
feeling that there were only women there. 

And, after we had come to where our people were sitting, I said: 
"Chiefs that I have for elder brothers, strengthenyourselves." They 
then divided to enter the house. And they said: "Huk" ("Go on")." 
I let XA'nxaogu't^.as go ahead, and his younger brother followed me. 

And, when we were about to run in, 1 looked toward the beaoh [and 
saw] that, instead of coming after us, they were preparing to shoot. 
We started away then in disgust. We got into the canoe. There 
they asked us why we came down. And we almost came to a quarrel. 

We then started off. And, when we landed among the driftwood, 
Gana'-i's canoe came up behind us. They were going to land after us 
among the driftwood. He said then: "Come, friends; light a fire 
here for the sockeyes, which are good to eat." But I scolded them 
for it," and they got in against their will. 

And they remained there still. And, after they had talked for a 
while about parting company with the other canoe, 1 said: "My 
father-in-law is a chief. If those who have been in your company kill 
people and he receives nothing, you will feel sorry for it. Let us go 
down the inlet after them." 

We then followed them down. After we had gone along for a while 
Gana'-i's canoe passed out of the inlet around a point, I then naid: 
"Let us paddle after them. Paddle after. Paddle after. They 
might meet somebody." 

And. when they had nearly rounded another point, they pulled back. 
Some time after that guns sounded, and they went a-shore. Some 
Tlingit came then in a big canoe. They stood in lines in the middle. 
There were a great number of guns in this. We then started out to 
head them off. 

As they paddled away from us they shot at us twice, when some- 
thing struck me In the head and I lost consciousness. I came to myself 
lying in the canoe. By and by, after I grew stronger and had fastened 
my knife upon my band, they said to me: "G.A'nx.oat was killed." 
1 then looked at him. He was hanging over into the water. And I 
told them not to let him fall in. 
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The Tlingit then shouted at us. They made a noise on the edges of 
their canoe: "A'lala a'lala." .Upon this Ga'ala stood up in ours, and 
he shot the man in the stern, so that he fell into the water. Then we 
said the same. We, too, said; "A'lala a'lala." When they shot me 
two bullets went through the skin of my head. 

And, when SkA'ngwai's father stood up and aimed at the one next to 
the stern, who was paddling and moving his head as he did so, and 
shot him, he also fell upon his face in the bailing place. We then 
again said the same thing. We rapped on the edges of our canoe, 
saying at the same time: "A'lala." And, when he shot again, another 
cried out in it. They stood in lines in the middle of the canoe. Others 
paddled at the sides. They then bade lis cease shooting. They 
motioned us away with their hands. We did then accordingly. The 
canoe was so large that the people in it could not be counted. 

Then Gana'-i's canoe went quickly to it. And, when they got close 
by, a Tlingit in the middle stood up with a gun. He pointed at this 
one and that one among them. Someone in Gana'-i's canoe speared 
him with a bone spear that had a short handle. He dropped the gun. 
The Tlingit then quickly sat down. He pulled out the spear. His 
intestines came out at the same time. He broke it. And, when he 
started to shove the spear back into the wound, someone in Gana'-i's 
canoe jumped in to him, and the people in the canoe stood up. 

Then our canoe went thither. And I went to the bow and jumped 
into it. All had long knives, I fell in the stern. And the one I fell 
near stabbed me. When he struck my shoulder I felt my insides 
come together [with pain]. Nevertheless I struck him in the side, and 
his insides fell upon me. Aftei' that another one came toward me 
from the bow. I stabbed him also in the side. When 1 struck hiiii 
again he died. 

After that another came at me. When he tried to stab me I dodged 
him. And when I struck him he grew pale. I told Ga'ala, who came 
behind me, to kill him. A youth having no knife then made with his 
hands the motion of surrender to nie from the bow. And 1 picked 
him up, and 1 threw him into our canoe. When another came at me 
I struck him. It grazed him. He went at once into our canoe. He 
let himself be enslaved. I made a cut down his back. He was a 
brave man. People did not pass in front of his town. Thej' wtre 
afraid of him. When it was reported that he had let himself be 
enslaved the Tlingit became boneless [with astonishment]. They did 
not believe it. His name was Yan. 

After we had fought for a while some one called to me from the 
middle: "So-and-so's grandfather, they are too much for me." I 
then ran to him. And they had one of our friends in the bottom of 
the canoe. A Tlingit whose knife had dropped from him was moving 
it toward himself with his feet when I struck him. 
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And while 1 was striking one after another some one shouted to me 
from the stern. A Tlingit was Ijing upon one of our young men. 
And, pushing away his knife, I cut off his head. After that I saw 
some one who got in out of our canoe and a Tlingit strike each other 
at the same time. The Tlingit fell upon bis breast. Some time after 
that be (the Haid») called to me: " So-and-eo's grandfather, they have 
broken my ann." I looked at him. There was a wound in hie right 
arm. They shot him from beneath hides lying near, I did not hear 
the sound of the gun. Neither did he hear it. Those who were with 
us instead [of helping us] stood near looking on. They were afraid. 

After we had fought for a while, and had killed nearly all, I ran to 
the bow. The many women, who sat in two places, 1 pushed apart. 
I passed between them to the bow. Then the one who had concealed 
himself in the bow rose. When he was about to strike me, 1 struck 
him in the side. He at once tried to close with me. 1 kept striking 
him. By and by he died. 

And in the stern out of Gana'-i's canoe they struck a certain one. 
He jumped then into the water and struck the edges of the canoe with 
his knife. They jumped upon the Tlingit and stabbed him. 

And after I had gone about in the bow for a while I looked toward 
the stern. They were already pulling in slaves. And when I went 
thither I saw a woman left. She had been shot in one leg. And I 
did not take her. One that I had struck acted as if he were crazy. 
Then 1 jumped into [our canoe], and, when I was about to stab him, 
he held up his hands to me. I then tied his legs together with a rope, 
and I tied his hands behind his back. ' 

Tlie property was captured at once. Into Gana'-i's canoe they took 
ten severed heads. There were only nine slaves. And after SkA'ng- 
wai's father had brought five heads into ours they found fault. He 
stopped then. And they took all the property. 

In front of the place whence we had been wrangling a whale swam 
about with its young one. And we shot at the young one. We 
killed the young one. We took its oil to Port Simpson" to trade. 
There we bought all kinds of stuff. We carried the things away. 
And, when the canoes were filled with property, some was left behind. 

The warriors now got in. And, as they went along, they began to 
sing war songs, it was hard for me. Two of my younger brothers 
were killed, and I sang differently from them. 

When they were almost out of the inlet some one shouted " Ix.ia'+i, 
they are pursuing us." Full canoes were behind us. The canoes 
were close togethei'. They were brave in Sg.a'gia's canoe (the nar- 
rator's). And the people in Gana'-i's canoe began to paddle away 
from us. I then stood up and 1 said: "Chiefs whom I have for 
fathers-in-law and my sons-in-law's nephews, do not tell a bad story 
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about us. For that we are out here. That ia why they will kill us. 
Before they destroy us we will destroy a whole canoe load of them." 

After we had paddled away for a while in fright 1 looked back. 
Instead of my seeing them they were gone. It was nothing but drift- 
wood, on the top of which sea gulls sat. 

Then the people of Gana'-i's canoe started a tii-e in a creek where 
there were many humpbacks. There they roasted humpbacks for us. 
When we were done eating we went away. We also gave food to the 
Tlingits. 

We then went to Cape Charcon, [We crossed, and], while we were 
going along together, some one ahead of us shouted: "■ What warriors 
are those?" Then SkA'ngwai's father said: "These areSg.a'gia's war- 
riors." And they came out from their concealment. They had guns with 
red outsides (i, e., new ones) and two cartridge boxes apiece. No one 
could touch me [1 was so dirty]. I had on a white shirt, and 1 wore a 
blanket doubled. Where they ate humpbacks I tied cedar baik round 
the arm of the man that they shot. And the one shot in the head also 
returned to life. He told us he would not die for some time yet. 

And, when we came round the point, they came down in a crowd 
opposite us. They had had a Kaisun man living at Mas^et question us. 
They gave him the following directions. ''If you recognize them ask 
them ' Is it you ? ' and if you do not know them ask ' What warriors 
are those?'" That was the way in which he questioned us. They 
then called ashore from our canoe a Masset man who was born in the 
same place with a certain one [of them]. We four stayed then in the 
canoe. But no ono got out of Gana'-i's canoe. 

A man of the Sg.adji'goal la'nas" then stood near them, holding a 
gun. Two cartridge boxes hung from his side. They said he was a 
brave man. He said: "Tell me, Pebble-town people,'" what did the 
Tlingit do to the people of your family in former times? When the 
Tlingit formerly beat them every time why do you do this! I could 
do something to you for your foolishness. You might be shot to 
pieces," And, when he aimed his gun, he pointed it at us. His name 
was StAwa't. 

I felt as though i had been struck in the face. He had pointed a 
short gun at me. J seized then a long one, and 1 jumped off, 1 ran 
to him. I stnu'k him at once with the gun. I struck him in the neck. 
And when he was about to strike me I got my gun ready for him. 
"Now, if you strike me, 1 will shoot you." Two of my friends who 
were ashore then struck him with their guns. And Natqa'g.oii said 
to him: "This is not the tirst time [men of his family have done such 
things], and they are also brave. Why don't you strike backT' 

Then some one said to us: "Cease doing it to him. You have 
struck him more than enough for his talk." We then stopped, and 
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they took us over to the camping place. A part of our people went 
round the point. Then GustAmA'lk invited us. And there they 
pulled in the two canoes. There were a great number there of my 
father's nephews, born in the same town with me. They set us then 
in a line. 

And, after he had begun to give us food, the Masset people went 
down to the canoes in a crowd. And, when they had nearly reached 
our slaves, I handed my gun to SkA'ngwai's father. I then ran down. 
I made fast my knife in my hand. I then pushed them away and 
anchored the canoes outside. 

They then began to give us food. And we had on our cartridge 
boxes. We also kept our guns at our right sides, and we had our 
knives hanging down in front. At the same time we ate. Then we 
finished, and they gave us tobacco. 

And in the evening those bom with me and my father's nephews 
gave rae tobacco. Besides, they made me an offer for one of my 
slaves. They offered sixty blankets for him, an unused musket, a 
whole suit of clothes, two bags of shot, a big canoe, many things of 
all kinds. I refused them. 

We remained awake that night. A part of us slept ashore. 1 was 
all covered with blood from fighting. Very early on the next day 
they started in this direction. And, when we were ready to go, 
SkA'ngwai's father went after some water. He was gone for a long 
time. While he was still away, Gana'-i's canoe started. The wind 
was in the north. I then left the people directions what to do about 
him. And we left him. 

The Masset people afterward took him in. They landed him at 
Rose spit. He walked home from there. And on that day, when it 
was almost evening, we sailed by in front of Skidegate. The Skide- 
gate people came out in a crowd to us. We did not stop." They 
stood behind ua [watching]. We spent that night at Water-hole." 
The one in our canoe whom they had wounded was ftill alive. 

And we started off from there at night. Then we made a camp fire 
on the inlet above TcIa'aJ." From there we started very early to 
Qaitg,a'og.ao, At that time we sang a war song. 

We then went into Qa-itg.a'og.ao, singing songs of victory, Hu hu 
hu hu. When we were going up to the houses we landed the slaves. 
Some of them carried children. After having fought we sang songs 
of victory for many nights. 

Here is all of this story. 

This and the following eight stories Euid that on page 104 practically constitute one 
long accoont of the H^da wars, or rather raids, which have talten place within recent 
times, except only those related by Abraham of Kloo, which succeed. The story- 
teller was an interesting old man who, as will be seen by the texts, had himself taken 
part in many of these expeditions and had lived a life full of adventure. He belonged 
17137— Ho. 29-05 24 
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to the Middle^tl'ns (Ya'ku-gitjna'-i), a branch of the Pebble-town Gltl'na ot the 
weat coaet, but, while still a young man, had gone to live with noembers of his fotnily 
in Alaska. After that he and his ancle were in the employ of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany for a long time, until he finally came back to Skidegate to live. He was 
acquainted with Bome myths, but war Htoriea were his "specialty." 

' The Haida name means literally " Strait-country." 

'See "Story of the House-point families," note 15. 

' See the above story. 

' The Haida sentence conveys the i<lea that they caused themselves to grow up for 
no other purpose than to make this war upon the Tlingit. 

' A camping place about halfway between Tcla'al. and Kdaun. 

' A stream 2 miles north ot Telel. 

' Another creek. I do not know the location. 

'One of the purificatory war regulations was to drink a great deal of salt water and 
then take fresh water after it, when the whole would be ejected. The same thing 
was done at other times. 

'That is, they thought that the use of sea water was more in conformity with the 
regulations. 

'"The shaman. Each war party was provided with one. 

"The war cry raised when rushing upon the enemy, like the Dakota Ailhe'. 

" Because they had not yet met an enemy or taken a slave, and therefore had no 
right to break the fast regulations. 

"The Haida word for this place, I'ngilin, looks as though intended for "English." 
The principal Hudson Bay Company post of this district was there. 

"An Eagle family at Maaset. It was formerly regarded as one of low rank, but 
the head of that family is now chief of Maaset. 

"So called from the name of their old town on Skidegate inlet. This is not a 
family name, the members of this expedition belonging to the Gitl'ns. 

"The people of Skidegate, when they had an opportunity, were wont to intercept 
West Coast war parties on their return through the channel and take their slaves 
away from thera. 

" A camping place on Maude island. 

'*See the story of " Sacred-one-stand ing-and-moving, Stone-ribs, and Upward," 
note 31. 
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War between the West Coast and Ninstints Haida and the 
GItJ'sda 

[Told by Richard of the MIddle-glti'ns] 

The Ninstints people' came to Kaisun in four canoes to ask us' to 
ffo to war in their company. We then went along in four canoes. 
And, after we had^one across, we entered LAlgi'mi.' During the night 
we went in opposite to a fort. Some people were then camping in 
the inlet. We began to shoot at tbem. There Amai'kuns was killed. 
Gtayt'ns* was wounded. Qoya" was also wounded. He was one of 
the brave men among us. There we took two slaves. 

We went out from there. And those who went in advance came 
upon some who were sailing along. The sound of two guns was heard. 
Afterward an empty canoe drifted away. They enslaved two women. 
And we went thitber. And, while we were close to land, rejoicing 
over the slaves, some persons came sailing round a point near us, and, 
when they saw us, they jumped off. Then some landed behind them. 

I then prepared myself and got off. And I pursued one who was 
running along near the sea. After 1 had chased him about for a while 
in the woods he jumped into the ocean, I took from him his yellow 
cedar blanket with some of his hair. And, when he emerged farther 
out, he held up his hands before mj' face. He then swam to me. 
When he came near me he dove again. And he came to the surface 
out at sea. I then began to shoot at him. And he swam landward 
and squeezed himself tight against the face of a cliff. After 1 had 
shot twice at him there, I stopped. He then climbed up a tree that 
stood against the face of the cliff. And, although there was some 
space between its top and the cliff, he bent it over, got a hold on the 
face of the cliff, and went into a hole there. He could not climb 
thence either down or up. We said one to another that be would die 
there. 

We then went away. We next made a fire and began to give each 
other food. And after we left we began to ^ht against the fort. 
We could not get away then. We could not get away." But after- 
ward they got us back [into the canoe]. And they shot one who was 
crawling about on the top of the house so that he fell down. And 
after they lay out to sea for a while a man wearing a dancing skirt 
and cedar -bark rings dragged down a canoe, A woman also came 
after him. Sbe came to us and talked to those who were in Ldo'gwan's 
canoe. They told her then to come closer. And some called to them 
to shoot the man so that he would fall into the water. Ldo'gwan 
refused to allow it and started awaj' from them. They then went off 
in fright. We ran out of ammunition. Then we went away. 
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We theQ started from Poinfc-dji'dao and, after we had spent four 
nigbts upon the open sea, we came to G.A'nxet-kun:' Aft«r traveling 
two nights from there we came to Eaisun. We had really brought 
nothing with us from the far country. 

This is the end of the story. 

My interpreter understood that the tribe attacked at this time was, ae stated 
above, a Taiiushian tribe, but he may have been miRtakeD. Id that case it must 
have been some tribe related to the Bellabella. 

'Or ppople of O.A'flxet, a point near Cape St. James. These people comprised the 
Xtt'p-town people, Sand-town people, XAlda'figats. Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i, O.A'flxet^ 
qe'ig.awai, and some minor divisions. 

' In Haida the third person plural is here used as is often the case where the flrst 
person would be used in English. 

* This name is said to be applied to the Bella Ciwla by the Taimshian. Perhaps 
the inlet bo called included Milbank sound, Seafarth channel, and Dean inlet 

'Perhaps this name means "floating." 

'The word seems to mean "precious" or "valuable." 

' The landing party found itself unable to withdraw without great danger. 

'See the story of "Sacred-one-standing-and-moving, Btone-ribe, and Upward," 
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Raid by the Ninstints Haida on those op the West Coast 

[Told by Richard of the Middle-gtll'na.) 

The Pebble-town people warred with the people of Ninstints. The 
East Coast people' were aleo at war with them. They were all at 
G.etga'n.' 

From that place the father of QIaolga's went to hunt. Then they 
saw a war canoe pass a place named Gia'g.es lying towai-d the south. 
It came along close to the shore and passed behind an islet. And 
they did not know those who were in it. 

And when it was" far off he started straight out to sea. And, when 
the rocky shore had nearly passed out of sight, he turned about. At 
evening they heard the sound of his guns at G.etga'ii. He had seen 
the enemy. Then they went for two shamans who were there. And 
they whipped the souls of the enemy. At that time they said that a 
white raven flew into the intet. After they had drunk salt water for 
two nights all the warriors went out to meet the enemy. 

After they had crept along close to the shore for a while they 
feamd to round Luqii'JgAldAs.' So they stopped there. Some of them 
said that Kaisun could be seen fi-om there. By and by, however, they 
went thither. They then saw some persons walking on the beach at 
Kaisun. 

After some time had passed the canoe came in front of them (those 
at Kaisun). They got into it and went seaward. In the middle was 
a shaman whipping the souls of his enemies. Then one [Ninstints 
man] in it saw a strange sight. " Look at the cormorant flying about. 
It has no head." And, when they looked at it, its head was lacking. 
Kladja'-i alone* did not see this. 

After they had gone on for a while a shot was fired at them. At 
once [the guns shooting] downward resounded everywhere. It (the 
canoe) turned bottom up. And as they came alongside they shot at 
them. And after they had destroyed them and had turned the canoe 
over one person was in it. He alone they saved. When the first gun 
sounded, the war chief said: ^'Sqas, take the gun away. It is not 
time for that." 

They then went away. Now they sang war songs. And the next 
day they went to get the heads. They then cut them off and dried 
them in the sunshine. The shaman who had whipped the souls of his 
enemies had his hair bunched together.^ He had told them to go back. 
On the way they (the Ninstints people) saw portents. They heard the 
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sound o£ drying frames dropping from above, Aod Tia* also called 
near them. He called, and blood spurted out of his neck. 

This encounter was referred to by othera. See Memoira of the American Museum 
of Natural History, volume v, part 1, page 31. 

'.The usual word applied to the east coast of the Queen Charlotte islands means 
"The coast where canoes can land easily." 

'A camping place about Ij miles from Tcla'al. 

'Probably means "Canoe-going-about." 

•The one who was Baved. 

'A shaman might not touch his hair with his fingers, and in consequence it became 
long and matted. 

*The supernatural power that presided over slaughter and made his presence 
known at a time when it was about to take plaice. See Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History, v, pt 1, p. 31. 
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Fight between the Kaigani and West Coast Haida 

[Told by Rlthard ol the Mlddle-Elll'na.] 

They had occupied Thin-fort. There were many black cod there. 
Then they saw portents. The black cod, "the day after they were 
brought in, moved their moutha. And at one time a headless (cormo- 
rant came there.' Some time after that, they say that [the children] 
who had a little fire in a cave below them and were picnicking there, ran 
out of it. Some small being with disheveled hair and a yellow-cedar- 
bark blanket over its shoulder came out of the cave. It was Super- 
natural-slave ' who was among them, they say. Its belly was big, they 
say. Then they feared to play in the cave. 

After that the rotten gills lying about groaned. Another day Tia 
flew over to the fort from the opposite side. He said "Tia, tia," and 
blood spurted out of his neck,' 

One day, while they were away fishing for black cod, they (the 
enemy) came upon them. These were the Kaigani, Sta'stas, and 
Middle-town people. Then they shot up at the fort. My grand- 
mother wai* born among them. That was why they did not touch her 
people.' 

One man then shot from the fort. When his ammunition failed 
they went up to the fort. They enslaved all of the Pebble-town peo- 
ple. And, going out to those who were fishing, they destroyed half of 
them also. Some escaped to Kaisun. 

When the warrioi-s started off they were told about a child of the 
Middle-gitt'ns,* whose cousin was carrying her on her back. They 
would have taken her back, but were afraid. When they had recrossed 
her friends adopted ber.° At the end of the following autumn they 
brought her hack. 

After that they sent word by canoe that they wanted to make peace. 
They (the West Coast people) then went thither. When they arrived 
at Tie' no attention was paid to them. And, since their food was 
gone, they wanted to buy food from one who lived opposite. He was 
stingy, and they laid hold of him. Although he was a chief they 
enslaved him. They also fought the people of Tie. And they killed 
many of them, and those they enslaved were many. The Pebble- 
town people made matters even. 

And, after they had talked over where they should have a fort, they 
made one on the west coast. Two were staying at K liu'stA. After some 
time had passed the Kaigani people came to make peace. When they 
stopped in front they began to shoot at them. When they fled they 
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met the two persons' in a canoe. When they were going to enslave 
them they jumped into the water. And they swam over to an islet 
They now fled in terror. 

Some time after that they went to the Kaigani country to fight 
again. Then they destroyed some people there. They enslaved ten 
and killed many. And, while they were on the way back, the wind 
was strong, and they threw some slaves overboard. ITiey did this to 
four. The Kliu'stA people then came to them. And they took the 
slaves away from them and split up their canoe. They then started 
home around by the West Coast shore. They went to TcIS'aJ.* They 
came to Lagfnda,' where people were catching salmon. A single 
slave was with them. The chief finished sending food through the 



'Compare the preceding story. 

'A being who appeared to persons that were about to be enslaved. 

'Since his grandmother belonged to one of these families or to a cloBely related 
family they let her people alone. 

•See the story of "A raid on the Tlingit," not*e. 

'That is, members of ber family in the Kaigani country. 

'Atownon the northwest coast of Graham island formerly owned by the Sand- 
town people and later probably by a branch of the Rear-town people. Richard pro- 
nounced the name Tli's.i. 

'The two personB just referred to as having remained at Kliu'stA. 

*See the story of "Saored-one-standing-and-movii^, Stone-ribs, and Upward," 
note 31. 

'A creek on Ora,ham island, runnii^ into the channel between it and Moresby. 
'"To the souls of those who had been slain. 
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Wars between the Stikine and Sitka Tltngit 

[Told by Rlchanl of the Mlddle-jirltrne] 

The nephew of Ceks lived at Sitka for the sake of some woman. He 
was killed there. Then all the Stikine people went to Sitka to fight. 
At that time they had a pitched battle there, and they destroyed many 
Sitka people. After that the Sitka people also started out to war. 

At that time the eulachon were running into the Stikine. After 
they had filled the ground with holes they went out to get stones. 
They did ' not have the right kind of stones there. They had only 
whetstones. And, when they came from it, a man passed out by them 
to get some. His name was Dad.' Then he gave them the following 
prediction: "They will kill nie [and my familyjwhen the tide is on 
the ebb, and 1 shall never come back." 

As soon as the tide waw out they went out to fight. The warriors 
came upon him at the place where he was gathering stones. Then 
they took him into the war chief's canoe. He had left his gun behind. 
They then made fun of him by telling him to do various things. 

While they were talking to him the warriors (his friends) came into 
the bay. They asked him then: "One-who-ia-always-mentioned, are 
you still alive?" "Yes," he said. He also asked: "Did you bring 
my gun? Did you bring my knife?" "Yes." "Give them to me." 
They then got his things to him. 

When he put on his cartridge box some one shouted: "Ixia'+i,' 
One- who -is- always- mentioned has his weapons in his hands." Then, 
forgetting himself, he shot. Straightwaj' they all shot. And he also 
eaid that he pulled out his knife and kept striking them as he moved 
forward. They then destroyed the Sitka people. They stabhed those 
who there escaped to the woods. They said that two young fellows 
then came from watching for their enemies. They took them into 
Ceks's canoe. 

They then went away. On the next day they collected heads. 
Some of them got twelve. Others got ten. The heads were drying 
in the sunshine, looking like clothes drying on a line and bellying in 
the wind. Then Ceks, having called the people together, told them to 
stop fighting. He told them that they had destroyed the Sitka people. 

By and by they let the two youths that they had enslaved go. They 
then ripped open the seams in a little, old, 3-fathom canoe. In it they 
started off. They also gave them a small paddle. They thought then 
that they would drown. In the summer after that they heard that 
they had escaped. 
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Some time afterward the Sitka people were coming to make peace. 
And they got ready for them. They thought it well to make peace 
[they said]. Then Ceks again called the people together, and they 
agreed to destroy them. They then talked over how they should pre- 
serve themselves from injury. 

By and by the Sitka people came in many canoes. After they had 
danced for a while in front of the town they came ashore, and the 
dancers entered the house and danced there. Then property waa given 
. to them. They gave them four or two slaves apiece as blood money- 
After that they also danced in Ceks's hous^. When nearly all were 
in they shut the door, and they killed tliose outside and threw their 
bodies over the cliff in front. 

After they had killed all of those they crowded against each other 
near the door. They then quietly pulled out one after another, stabbed 
each one, and threw out the bodies. At that time a woman looked in 
through the smoke hole. She held a knife. She made the motion of 
cutting off heads. She said that they were going to destroy them. 
Those who were dancing paid no attention to her. After they had 
killed on for a while they began to discover it for themselves. But 
still they kept dancing. Although only ten were left they kept dancing. 
Presently they killed all. Six that they saved they let go home. 

Some time afterward they began to visit back and forth. Once a 
great many went to [Sitka], and Qala'x' paid a great sum to the Rus- 
sians. Then many canoes came there and, when all the Stikine peo- 
ple were inside the stockade, Qala'x began to fight them. And they 
destroyed the Stikine people. 

Some time after that they became good to each other. They began 
visiting back and forth again. Then ten canoes came to the Stikine, 
and Yaqoa'n began to kill them. And they destroyed all of them. 
At that time they stopped visiting each other. 

Some time after that QaJa'x's nephew was in love with the daughter 
of a Russian. For that the Russians killed him. They then killed the 
Russian^s son. They said that the Russians were going to fight them 
with QaJa'x, and they fortified themselves. They built the walls out 
of big cedars. And they built the houses inside. They put flat rocks 
along the fronte and sides of the houses.' And, after they had lived 
there for a while, the Iron people" came in a vessel to destroy them. 
After they had shot at them ten times they called for QaJa'x. When 
he answered they shot at him still more. 

After they had done this for a while they came off to fight them in 
three boats. All had guns with bayonets. They came on land at once. 
And, after they had prepared for them in the house, they went out. 
They then shot at them. While the Russians were shooting by com- 
mand they shot into them. They also threw out their cartridges 
quickly and shot again. After they had done this for some time they 
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destroyed the Russians. Only those who had charge of the boats got 
to the ship. Then the warship sailed away. [Meanwhile] they 
strengthened the fort. 

After two months had passed they came to fight them with two war- 
ships. They then shot at them from both sides. At that time they 
called to him: "Qala'x, are yoQ still alive?" "Yes; I am not afraid of 
the cannon you use against me," The cannon sounded then still more. 

After some time had passed they went to get him. They then fought 
again with the Kussians. They also destroyed those. At that time 
they took guns, coats, hats, and swords. After some time had parsed, 
they (the Russians) brought property over to the winners. "Q^'x, 
are you yet alive!" "Yes; I am still alive. 1 won. Now it is all 
right for you to kill me." When he said this, they raised the flags, 
They then gave him clothing, food, rum, and ammunitioD. They let 
him win. Many of the Russians were killed. 

My iufannant heard this story from an old Tlln^t from the Stikine. It is of pecul- 
iar interest as containing a native account of the struggle between Baranof and the 
Indians at Sitka. It differs from the Russian account, however, in so many particulars 
that it is evident that few real facts are preserved. 

' The Tlingit equivalent of DI'U, "sand-hill crane". 
' An exclamation indicating extreme terror. 
'The chief at Sitka. He was really named Katlian. 
' Rocks were filled in between two wails of timber. 
' That is, the whit« people; in this case, the Russians. 
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Fights between the Town-of-Tc1a'ai;-g!t1'n8 and the MidijLB- 
oItI'ns 

[Told by Richanl o[ Ihe Ulddle-glU'na) 

When I was still younp I knew how to handle a gun. They went 
then to Dad^.e'ni.' The Town-of-Tcl5'al people' fought together 
there. They fought while tbey were drinking whisky.' At that 
time G.Ala'-i's nose was bitten off. Then they began to fight. They 
shot at each other all night, and tbey killed a great many there. 

Some time after that another fight broke out. The grandfather 
of NAfi-gut-tcT'ng.a' then owned two slaves. He went thither with 
them and a gun. Although we tried to stop them, tbey then went 
thither. They then fought there with them. They took the ramrod 
from one of the slaves who then held NAn-gut-tci'ng.a's gun. They 
went then to ask for it. He held it for payment he said. At that 
time they did not make a disturbance about it. 

Some time afterward a vessel of the Iron people" came there. 
NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a then went out to it. While he was away Sitting- 
chieftaine,ss went to Brave-in-his-belly' to get the ramrod. And they 
who were there pushed her down. Then NAn-gut-tci'ng.a came ashore. 
The Iron people had given him all kinds of food. He brought a lot 
away. There was a great quantity of all sorts of things. 

They did not say a word to NAn-gut-tcl'ng.a. After they got through 
.eating I told him. But he laughed. He called Gax,i'Mia-i (one of his 
slaves) and told him to go out and make an announcement. Then 
Brave-in-his-belly al-so sent out to make an announcement. And after 
that they killed four slaves belonging to him.' And Brave-in-his-belly 
owned one slave. He killed him. 

On the following day they gave him (NAn-gut-tci'ng.a) a great 
amount of property — ten slaves, three hundred blankets, five big 
canoes, a great quantity of property. At that time he summoned the 
people. Slaves and property were given to the Middle-town people,' 
Earth-eaters,' Dogfish-house people,'* People -of -the- house - where- 
they-always-have-plenty-to-eat, " Raven-house people, " People-of- 
the-house-that-went-away-discouraged.'* They gave one [slave] to 
Unable-to-do- anything." They gave one to Qolgi't," They gave 
one to Far-away," to Qota'n," to Nasta'o," to Tclix.i'." After that 
they gave to all the house chiefs. 

On the day after that they sent for NAH-gut-tci'ng.a, and on that 
day they twice called us in. After seveml families had called us in 
the Earth-eaters mvited us. They had bee i giving us food for a 
while, when a noise arose in the direction of a canoe that they bad 
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given us. As soon as some one said that the Town-of-Tc!a'aI people 
ha<l broken it up the Earth-eaters went thither. They told us then 
that we had better not go out. We all had guns. They told us not 
to go out. But still we stood together among them. 

Then the Town-of-Tcta'aJ people stood in lines around the edges of 
the canoe, holding their guns ready. After they had quarreled for a 
while NAn-gut-tci'ng.a came out, and a Boy of the Town of-Tc!a'ai 
people shot at him, I, too, "at ont-e shot one. They then shot into the 
Town-of-Tc!a'aJ people. The dead bodies lay far apart on the ground. 
Some sat up. Some tried to squirm up from tbeir buttocks [having 
been shot in the legs]. Four dead bodies belonged to the t^rth -eaters. 
Two others they wounded. 

They at once began again to shoot each other. Many more of the 
Town -of -Tela 'at people were Mlled. After tbey had given us food for 
a while they took us over to NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a's house. When they got 
us in the sound of fighting ceased. 

After that they also shot into our house. The house had three 
stockades. Not a single bullet reached the house. They shot at us 
from around the house while we ate. t^rly in the next day NAn-gut- 
tci'ng.a called four families. And while they ate in the house the 
Town-of-Tcla'ai people again began to shoot at the house. And after 
they had done this for a while we went down with our guns into a 
trench extending toward the beach. And, while the Town-of-Tc!a'al 
people were shooting into the house from near by, we in turn shot at 
them. We killed two. And afterward we ran in thi-ough the door- 
way, one aft«r another. We told of those we had killed. Then the 
Town-of-Tc!a'ai people went away. 

And when they were done eating, he gave them all coats and good 
clothing. Early in the next day he called the Pkrth-eaters. Then 
they again shot at the house. They did not reach the inside. These 
also went away. 

After that they began to shoot at our bouse. Aftei- they had shot 
at our house for four nights NAR-gut-tc!'ng.a told us to get up very 
early. And, after we were done eating, he had us wash our faces. He 
gave us tallow, and, when we had put it on our faces,'^ we painted 
them. He then emptied out a big box of clothing. And as soon as we 
had fitted ourselves we put it on. After that he emptied out black hand- 
kerchiefs. We tied them around our heads. He was a great chief. 

After that we sang a song. After we had sung four times we went 
out to fight. We then began shooting at the four houses of the 
Town-of-Tc!a'aJ people while the Town-of-Tc!a'aI people drew up 
around us from the woods. And, after we had shot at each other 
for a while, my gun became hot, and I put it into the water. 

NAn-gut-tci'ng.a stood on the top of his house all of this time. He 
held a large horn in his hand through which he talked to us. We 
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then waved something white that he could see. He knew by that that 
not one of us had been killed. 

After we had fought for a while, and when the sun was almost set, 
the Middle-town people and the Earth-eaters came to fight. They 
broke through the many Town-of-Tcla'al people who were around 
us. They told us then to go home, and we went home. But they 
fought in our places. 

When I came in they said that my breeches were bloody. I then 
felt there. The back part of my thigh was torn, I at once became faint. 

Early in the next day they shot at us again. And, after they had 
shot at us for five nights, NAii-gut-tci'ng.a told us to begin fighting 
again. When we first fought many of the Town-of-Tcla'aJ people 
were killed. There were also many wounded. And, after we had 
fought for a while, and evening was come, the Middle-town people 
and the Earth-eatei's came and helped us. They let us go home. But 
they had a pitched battle in our places. Some time after dark they 
stopped shooting. 

They shot intermittently at our house for more than a month after- 
ward. They began shooting at our bouse just before daylight. One 
day we did not hear a gun go off. Then someone knocked at the door. 
"Open the door for me." That was I>jig.e'g.as. "The Town-of- 
Tcta'aJ people are gone." They went away very early. 

On the day following NAfi-gut-tcI'ng. a gave property to the Earth- 
eaters. He gave them eight slaves, as blood payment for the four 
persons that had been killed, and thi'ce hundred and twenty blankets. 
Because QoJgi't was very sorry on account of his canoe he gave him 
a young slave. He was very glad to have him. And he also had his 
canoe repaired. The day after he called them [to a feast]. 

After that they again came to fight with us. Then the Town-of- 
Tcla'al people shotat us for two nights. After they had acted toward 
us in this way for three months a ship of the Iron people came. NaH- 
gut-tcl'ng.a then told the Iron people about himself. Then they left 
us all kinds of ammunition. 

After fifteen nights were passed they came after NAn-gut-tcfng.a. 
And then, too, the Town-of-TcIa'aJ people came to fight with us. 
After they had shot at us for two nights they went away again. They 
(the Iron people) then took NAii-gut-tci'ng.a with them. His heart 
was not strong, enough to go without me. So they took me as well. 

We then started off. Some time afterward we came to Nass inlet. 
Two vessels lay there. Then they started to settle there. They put 
a stockade around the house, and the Nass people brought in cedar 
bark. They paid a blanket for the bark of two cedars to be used as 
roofing. " W hen the house was completed they finished the warehouse. 

They began at once to buy furs. All sorts of people brought furs 
there to sell to them. During the whole time what was dropped upon 
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tbe ground from the tobacco that they sol<i I put up into a sack. 
When my father came from MaHset I gave it to him. And NAii-gut- 
tti'iig.agave him many blankets from the trading house. My father 
gave him a canoe. In it they went to the head of Nass inlet with 
property to trade. At the end of ten nights the 10-fathom canoe was 
full of furs. 

At that time NAn-gut-tci'ng.a threw chips into the water and shot 
at them. One youth then wanted the gun very much. And he asked 
how much it cost. Thej' told him then that they would let him have 
it if he piled up furs to the muzzle as it stood on end. They then 
stood the gun on end, and they piled up beaver skins alongside it. And, 
when they reached the muzzle of the gun, they pressed them down. 
And when [the pile] got lower they piled on more. By and by, when it 
got even with the end, they stopped. And he also bought a longer 
one. And he gave six land-otter skins for the ammunition. He also 
gave six land-otter skina for a bag of bullets. 

They then went away. After tive nights were passed they returned. 
After they had lived there three years it was found to be too cold, 
and they removed to Port Simpson. There also I lived with them 
seven years. NAfi-gut-tel'ng.a lived at the house of the Iron people. 
After that he lived there all the time. 

Here is all of this. 

This Htory fpvee us an idea of what intestine conflicts were like among people on 
this part of the Northwest coast. Strife havingarisen between the Tcla'at-la'naa and 
Ya'ku-qe'ig.awa-i, or Ya'ku^itina'-i, to which latter family my informant himself 
belonged. The Raven familiesamong the Kaigani joined the weaker, and apparently 
the aggrieved, party. Thefeud was not ended, however, until the chiefof the Ya'ku- 
qe'ig.awa-i went away to five with the white people. 

'This must have been a camping place, as I have never heard of a regular town 
that was so called. 

' A prominent E^le family among the Kaigani. They were named from their old 
town of Tc!a'ftt on North island. After the emigration to Alaska they owned the 
town of Howkan. 

'In Haida spoken of as rum ("lam"). 

' His full name was NAn.gut-sa'nL.ans tct'ng.a, "One-upon-whom-there-is-day- 
light," but it is usually given in a shortened form as N a fS -gut- tct'ng.a, and, since 
this is mufh less awkward, I have retained it throughout the story. 

' See the story of "Wars between the Stikine and Sitka Tlingit," note 5. 

*A chief, and probably head chief, of the Town-of-Tc!a'aI people. 

'To put his rival, who had not so many, to shame. 

' See story of the Food-giving- town people, note 3. 

' See the above story, note 8. 

'"The four subdivisions of the Middle-town people. 

" Evidently, the respective chiefs. At any rate, Qot^'t was chief of the Earth- 
eatera. Hia name was also supposed to be that of a shaman among the Land-otter 
people. Far-away (LdjIR ) is the same name as that which is applied to the Kwaklutl 
and their neighbors. 

"Tallow or grease was put on before the face paintings were applied. 

"So I understand this sentence. It is so abbreviated as to be obscure. 
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Fights between the I'sihshian and Haida and among the 

NOBTHEKN HaIDA 

[Told by Richard ol lh« MiddlK-gttl'De.] 

The Skidegate people went once to trade at Port Simpson ' in sixty 
canoes. The Pebble-town people' also went there. And they traded 
with dry halibut. They lived outside. There a Tsimshian, who was 
with a white man, came to them. Sticks were given around to them 
{the Haida). And afterward he took the sticks back ajifain. They 
planned to destroy them during, the winter. That was why they 
counted them. 
. A woman of the Gitfns' -servants' named Bufflehead' sold dry 
halibut to the wife of Lgiax.' She said it was too small and she 
wanted to exchange it for more. Bufflehead then refused to give her 
more in exchange. And they threw the- dry halibut at Bufflehead. 
She then threw the dry halibut in the face of Lgiax's daughter, and 
she went home crying. 

Some one shouted, and I went out. They were throwing stones at 
each other. They gave each other a thorough stoning. By and by 
they stopped. And some time afterward a gun went off. Some one 
shouted: "They killed so-and-so." Some time after that another gun 
went off. Another was shot. Then it stopped for a while. When 
evening came they began to shoot at us. All through the night they 
shot at the Skidegate people. During all that tinie they shouted out 
[the name of the person shot]. I was then without a gun, and I bor- 
rowed one. 1 held it and two cartridge boxes. They shot at the sail 
hou.ses on the !>eaeh in which we lived. There was nothing behind 
which we could shelter ourselves. Then I dug a hole for myself in 
the sand and lay in it. 

1 then shot at some one who lay behind a log and was shooting, back 
from the sea. I shot off his hat. When I shot at him again I shot his 
gun away from him. He then ran away. 

A hill lay behind us, from which they were shooting at us. I also 
began to shoot at those. They also ran away. After they bad shot 
at us for five nights they stopped for a while. 

Then the Tsimshian came to dance. Thej' wanted to make peace 
because we bad killed Lgiax's nephew. We also enslaved two women 
who were walking seawaixl from the town. By and by they started 
to dance. We then gave them some property. After this had gone 
on for a while they made the following arrangements. They said that 
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we might go with them to Laqiala'nh And we said that we would 
give them more property. We thought then that it was all right, 
and we went to our canoes. While a part of the provisJonH lay on 
shore the Tsimsbian took the provisions. We then got into our canoes. 
I pushed my canoe off with the many which were there. When the 
canoes got away two remained. I then ran toward the fort at Port 
Simpson.' There was yet a crowd of Skidegate people there. And, 
while 1 stood there, two canoes with the dancers' in them were still 
there. Then the Tsimshian pursued. They -shot into the canoes, 
pulled themselves close alongside, and in a shoft time they drifted 
along empty. Then, when the two that were there started oif, 1 ran 
down from in front of Port ^mpson house. I jumped into the stem. 
Then the two dancers' [in their canoes] paddled backward. I took a 
gun and shot them both. At that time 1 scaied them. Those who 
first went off took their property. A south wind was blowing. 
Canoes drifted off empty. 

They then shot much at us from Laqlala'm. There was no gun in 
ray canoe. After that they again shot at us. We then fled. During 
all that time the Tsimshian pursued us. That was a great disaster, 
though the story of it sounds well enough. They pursued us far out 
to sea. I was in my wife's canoe. 

When they got far out at sea they returned. They enslaved very 
many of the Skidegate people. 

Then they (the Skidegate people) landed at L!g.a'odana-i.' At that 
time a heavy rain set in. They called it "The-rain-upon-the-skins-of- 
dead-bodies." And, when daylight came, I built a big fire. Then the 
wounded sat around the fire. On the following day, when we started 
off, a man of Those-born-at-House- point' was angry, because^ he said, 
we went off first. Then he and I were going to shoot each other. 
They held us apart. And they went away. 

And on the next day they stood crying in front of Lig.a'odana-i. 
The Pebble-town people did not cry, however, because all of them 
■ escaped. Fifty canoe loads were destroyed. The weather was bad. 
And, while they lay there, the one who had quarreled with me came to 
me and pulled up his canoe alongside of ours. He then made peace 
with me. He gave me whisky. And, after we had sent food through 
the fire to those who had been unable to escape, we spent the night 
in our canoes. We remained awake. We were afraid. We thought 
that they might pursue us again. 

And when day broke we went away. About noon they sailed over 
to Skidegate. They laid the blame on Bufflehead, who had e.sc&ped. 
They then asked her for property. Her husband was named Lu'g.ot." 
Then they began to give away property. He was about to make a pot- 
latch. His house pole lay there for good. He gave the town all of 
his property, 
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Some time aftei'ward Gudiqa'yinao's father came back. They had 
been unable to get away from Port Simpson house, whence they came. 
Before he could ask for blood money the Giti'ns's-servants came there, 
with paddles on their shoulders. They said that they had come to go 
to war for him. 

Some time afterward a great many Masset people went to trade. 
They came to the GyinxAngi'g" family. They say that there were 
sixty canoes. After they had been there for a while they started off. 
And, after they had traded, a Tsimshian shot at the canoes. The bul- 
let then struck the canoe of a man of the Point-town family" named 
X.A'na. 

His son then seized a gun and shot into a crowd standing on shore. 
And he shot one down. They at once shot after them. They imme- 
diately started off. The Tsimshian chased them. They made them 
upset by shooting. They also destroyed them. They took them also 
for slaves. They also enslaved many of the Rotten-house people." 

At that time they destroyed a canoe at Laxane'st " out of which two 
men and a woman escaped. Many nights afterward, when some per- 
sons came there for wood, tbey got away in their canoes. And in 
them they came across. They were saved. 

Those in Port Simpson house who could not escape were afterward 
presented with a canoe by the Iron people," who let them escape. 
Those also got home. Then, too, it was not a good time. 

Gitqona'-i's father went to Masset, and five families " banded together 
and began to drink sea water. During the whole time they practiced 
how they would light. A cartridge box then caught fire, and a man 
was burned. 

After they had drunk sea water for six nights they set out to war 
in ten canoes. And, when they reached the mainland, some stopped at 
Qlado'." After they had looked for enemies on the opposite wide as 
well, [they saw] two canoes go out from Siwa'lins " after salmon. 

They then quickly pulled toward them. They shot the man in the 
stern, so that he fell over into the water, after which they closed with 
the canoes. When they ran into them to fight they upset them. 
They then even struck them in the sea. Gi'tg.ax.i'lifia killed three 
people at that time. The Tsimshian had killed bis wife, of whom he 
was very fond. Four persons were in the canoe. Tbey also destroyed 
two canoe loads which were farther off. 

After they had watched for a while longer [they saw] three more 
canoes sailing along. They killed all the people in those. Tbey took 
the heads of them all. After they had watched for some time longer 
two canoes came with sockeyes. They went out also to those people 
and killed them. On that day they destroyed seven canoes. On that 
day they killed twenty-eight people. They enslaved one brave man 
of the Tsiniahian. 
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The Masset people were then happy. They went oif singing soiiga 
of victory. And they came to Masset singing songs of victory, for 
they had made accounts even. But the Skidegate people did not come 
out even. 

But Gi'tg.ax.I'lifia's canoe was unfinished. When he had finiijhed 
it he brought over to his brothers-in-law at (iAsa'n'° the news that 
their sister had been killed. His brothers-in-law belonged to the 
Sand-town people.'" When he came they, too, i-aised their canoes- 
He also went with them. The Sand-town people went in four <ranoes. 

They then began to watch Tc!idAlq!eda'-i." After they had watched 
for a while four Tsimshian canoes came there. They then shot at 
them. They made them upset, and they enslaved six women. They 
killed many men. There Gi'tg.ax.i'lina got some slaves. He gave 
them to his brothers-in-law. Afterward they went home happy. 
They sang songs of victory as they came to GAsa'n, 

Three days later news came to GAsa'n that one of the Ya'dAs" had 
been killed at Howkan." The Ys'dAs then went to Howkan to tight, 
and killed six people there. And afterward the Town-of-TcIa'al people 
also went to fight at GAsa'n. There they also killed many of the 
Ta'dAs. They then began to war upon each other. In all that time 
many were killed on both sides. 

Some time afterward some of the Town-of-Tc!a'al'* people went to 
visit one of their friends who had married in Masset. After they 
had stayed there for a while and were on the way home many of them 
upset. A chief named Voice-at-evening was drowned. In the winter 
his nephews went for his grave post. When it was almost finished 
the Ya'dAS came there to fight and killed live of the Town-of-Tc!a'a} 
people. The grave post lay there for good. 

They at once began fighting again. Wherever they met they killed 
one another. They killed each other during many years. They did 
not make peace with one another. Some are still bad to one another. 

Some time afterward news came that one of the Sqoa'Iadas" had 
killed one of the Cod-people" at Ktiu'stA." He was a great chief. 
He had a hoii.se hole at T!i'g.An.'* His nephews then killed a shaman, 
Tcla'nut, belonging to the Sa'gua-la'nas." They shot ten bullets into 
him. He was town chief. He owned the town of QaR. After they 
had shot him and had walked around him for a while one of his bunches 
of matted hair, which was lying on the ground, rose up and lay over 
his head. It went on in that way until all came to lie over his head. 

When the Sqoa'Iadas on the west coast heard that they had killed 
Gitku'" they also went to war. They killed many of the Ood-people. 
They also enslaved one of them. 

After that one of the Sg.adjl'gua-al-la'nas"' in Masset, named 
Kiltclan, invited the people. And he had a dance. He pulled out ten 
slaves that he owned in a string [holding each other's hands]. After 
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they had taken home food one of the Middle-gftJ'ns" named Lne'kli, 
shot one of the Cod-people in the arm from between the houses. Upon 
this hia two younger brothera acted as if they were drunk. They 
killed there a chief, Ga'la. He belonged to the Ya'gun-gitjna'-i." 
He did not die at once. He died afterward. His entire family shot 
at once at the house of the Cod-people. They killed two persons. 

For ten days and nights they fought in the town. No one had a fire. 
No one had water. When the chiefs' wives, thinking that they would 
not touch them, went for water the Ya'gun-gitina'-i smashed their 
buckets with stones, and they returned. At the end of ten days the 
Ya'gun-gttina'-i suggested making peace. Thej' then stopped shooting 
at the house. 

By and by an old man, their uncle, came behind the town singing 
catastrophe songs. He belonged to the Cod-people. After he had 
sung for a while he made a good speech: ."Chiefs, ray brothers in- 
law, the war tmil and the feather ti-ail (same out together at Na-it'n- 
djawa in the middle of the town. I went up by the war trail. 1 came 
out upon the feather trail. ' What town is thisJ What town ia this?' 
'Chief, ray son, this is the town of Oa'la, your father. You started 
up on the war trail which comes out in the middle of your father's 
town. You fathers were troubled" about you. You came out upon 
the feather trail." He also spake so: "Is it my father's town? Is it 
indeed my father's town? [I thought it was] some other,'"* 

They then started to dance. After they had been for two days in 
the woods, they were called toward the house. They came then and 
stood in a line in front of the house. They had their guns ready. 
Presently the Ya'gun-g^tlna'-i stood in lines opposite. They struck 
each other with their guns. They struck each other with their knives. 

By and by the Cod-people picked up two chiefs [of the Ya'gun- 
gittna'-i]." There was a great crowd of people. They picked them 
up and laid them upon a bed of feathers in the rear part of the house. 
Then two slaves were tendered as blood money to Those- born-at- 
Ya'gun.'' And they refused them. They afterward tendered them 
two more. Those they refused also. 

Then Tcla'nut said: "Do I ask four slaves of you? My uncle ia 
worth ten slaves and four hundred blankets, 1 will not dance." There 
were many in the house. They did not pay any attention to the bad 
words that he gave them." 

By and by the Middlc-gitt'ns began rapping on the front of the 
house. They presently went in and got the dancers. They took them 
up. They then brought them into the house of the Middle-glti'na 
because they had started the trouble." They biought these in [to give 
to them property]. They (the Middle-giti'ns) gave them the four 
slaves. They also gave them a great quantitj' of property. They {the 
Ya'gun-gitina'-i) began to dance in the house at once. 
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At that time the Gitt'ns'* also gave property to them. It reached 
beyond their expectations. After they had danced for four nightH 
the Cod-people came and got them. They also gave them six slaves 
as blood money. And they washed their faces and began to dance. 
Then the Skltg.a'oqao," Middle-gtti'ns, and Cod-people gave them 
more property. They gave them seven hundred blanliettj. 

Then Tcla'nut married his nncle's wife, and they made him take his 
uncle's place. And, when he kept staying away from his wife, the 
Middle-gftl'ns talked roughly to him. After they had spoken to him 
for a while they told him to leave the house. 

But on the next day his wife had him call in his friends. He called 
in all of the Eagles. After he had given them all kinds of food, and 
evening was come, they left him. On the next day he called in the 
Ravens. After he had fed them for a while it was evening, and they 
went home. On the day after that he again called in the Eagles. 
After those had gone home he again called in the Ravens. When 
eighty boxes of grease and berries had lieen used up he invited the 
Eagles to ten more, and they assigned while in the house the work on 
his uncle's grave post.*' 

They went to get it. After they had been four days away they 
came home. My father carved the grave post at once. It was fin- 
ished. He then raised it, and the potlatch was over. He gave away 
four hundred blankets, and slaves with them. 1'hey gave my father 
slaves and twenty blankets for carving the grave post. 

After that Tcla'nut quarreled with his younger brother. He asked 
him then why he had not evened accounts at the time when they killed 
his uncle. And his younger brother made him ashamed. On that 
night he shot one of the Cod-people through the smoke hole. Again 
they shot each other. After two days had passed they stopped fight- 
ing. And they gave a lot of property for [the one killed]. They 
made them feel good then. 

' The word used here, Laqlala'm, is properly applied to the tongue of land run- 
ning out Ut the modern Indian town, 

' Meaning the people oi all the families of Tcla'al. 

" See "Story of the Food-giving-town people," note 27. 

* The Buflel duck (Charitonetta albeola, Linnseus). 

' The head chief at Port Simpson. 

*The Hudson Bay Company's stockaded inclosure. 

' Those who had come to procure blood compensatior 

' The last camping place before hewing for the Queei 

'See '"Story of the House-point families," notes. 

'" This was one of the names of the chief of the Seaward-sqoa'tadas. 

" Given by Professor Boas, from Tsimshian sources, as Gyina angyi'ek. " people 
of the mosquito place." 

"See "Story of the Food-giving-town people," note 5. 

" One of the subdivisions of the Gitl'ns of Skidegate. So called from a house that 
they once owned which the chief did not have property enough to replace until it 
rotted very badly. There were several of these people at Masset. 
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" A long island south of Port Simpson. 

" That is, the white people. 

'♦These were the Skitg.a'oqao, the Middle-giti'ns, the GItl'na ot Ya'gun river, the 
Inlet-rear- town people (G.ao-SLlan-lnaga'-i), and the Point-town people. 

" In Metlakatla harbor. 

•" A creek into which very many sockeye salmon run. 

'• Written by the whites Kaeaan, the northernmcet Haida town, situate on the 
east coast of Prince of Wales island. 

"See "Story ot the Food-giving-town people," note 4. 

" A narrow passage near the entrance of Nasa inlet. 

" An important subdivision of the StA'slas family living at this lime mainly at 

"The largest Haida town in Alaska, owned by the Town-of-Tc!a'at people. 

" See the preceding story, note 2. 

"• A Raven family of considerable importance which formerly lived between Een- 
neil sound and Hippa island. They afterward moved to Tcla'at, and from there 
into Skid^ate. 

"A Raven family at Maaset. Formerly they lived near Hippa island. 

" One of the chief Haida towns in ancient times. It stood on the north coast ot 
Graham island, opposite North island, and was owned by the vStA'stas, an Eagle family 
of great importance. The name is thought to signify "where the trail comes out" 

^The principal town on the west coast of Graham island. It stood just south of 
Port Lewis and was owned by the West-coast-rear-town people. The name is 
thought to mean "slaughter village." 

"An Eagle family that is supposed to be a branch of the Tcetfl^tAna'-i. Their 
town was, as stated, QAfl, which has a beautiful situation and a fine harbor just 
inside the mouth of Naden harbor. 

""The circumstances of his death are not related. 

"See the story of "A raid on the Tlingit," note 14. 

" See the notes to the above story. 

"The Masset people did not mention any family under this name, but the S^ui'- 
gttAna'-i ( Up-inlet-gltl'ns) are probably intended. They once had a town at the 
mouth of Y^un river. 

"More often "are troubled about" is expressed by the word gutilsg.ali'ilg.an, 
different from that used here, which is iiaigu'lgAu. 

'^ The speaker affects not to have known that the town in which he has been fight- 
ing is that belonging to his father's people. He goes up inio the forest by the war 
trail — tliat is, fighting — and comes out upon the feather trail^that is, in peace. 

" When peace was made one man from each side was generally taken up and 
borne around upon the shoulders of his opponents. He was called the "deer." 
The order seems to have been somewhat different in this case, two men being taken 
from only one side. It was evi<lently considered that only that family had a grievance. 

" A synonym tor Ya'gun-gitAna'-i. 

" The bargaining is broken off at this point by the coining of the Middle^lti'ne, 
and is resumed later when the Cod-people gave six slaves. 

™ It will he remembered that the trouble was started by a man of the Middle- 
gltl'ns shooting one of the Cod-people in the arm. 

"The (ilti'ns ot Masset, as the name might imply, seems to have been the largest 
Eagle family. Tliere were two principal divisions of this — the MamAn-river-gUt'ns 
and the River-Sqadjt'ns-gltl'ns, named from streams flowing into the head of Masset 
inlet, on which they camped. 

"Or Eggs-ot-Ski'tg.ao. This was the leading Eaven family in Masset, and for- 
merly they owned that town. 

" He and his friends, the Eagles, assigned work to the opposite clan, the Ravens. 
A man's opposites always took care of his funeral. 
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War between the Eooe-OF-SKt'TG.AO and the Inlet-reah-town 

PEOPLE 

[Told by Ricbard of [he Middle-gHI'iiHl 

They lived together in the town of Masset. In the fall they went 
up the inlet to dry salmon. They camped then on both sides of 
A' -In,' After they had dried salmon for a while some of the Eggs-of- 
Ski'tg.ao went off in the night to hunt hair seal. 

He (the leader) remained then during the night on one side of an 
islet. There, while he was trying to get a chance to shoot hair seal, a 
gun sounded from across the point. Then a boy who was in his canoe 
shouted like one who is shot. "Wa'nanl, wa'nani; they shot me." 

One who was with him jumped off then. Then he asked: "Who 
did iff Who did it?" Instead of answering, they pulled away from 
him, and he shot toward them in the darkness. He shot the man 
in the bow, so that he fell into the water. He' then went home and 
told his friends. 

Some time after that, during the night, the child came home crying. 
He told his friends what had happened. The Egga-of-Skf'tg.ao and 
the Inlet-rear-town people at once began fighting. They shot at each 
other through all the fall. Their wives being between the families 
{i. e., of different families), their sons got dog salmon for them.' 

By and by they went away. After the men of both families had 
got into two canoes they fought in their canoes all the way down. 
But the women came behind in canoes.' And when they landed they 
fought each other again on land. They shot at each other there all 
night. There many of the Inlet-rear-town people were killed. 

On the next morning they fought each other again. And, since the 
f^gs-of-Ski'tg.ao landed at White-slope* tirat, the Inlet-rear-town 
people passed by in front. At that time they began to settle at Yan.' 
And they had a fort on an islet there. 

After that they again began to fight each other. Then many were 
killed on both sides. They fought through the winter and through 
the summer around it. By and by, after they had settled at Yan, 
one of the Egga-of-Skftg.ao went over to them. Thereupon they 
stabbed him in front of the town.' Then they again went across to 
fight. They killed four of the Inlet-rear-town people. 

Some time afterward a whale floated into the inlet. They went 
then to get it, and with the Inlet-rear-town people they jointly cut it 
up. One of the Inlet-rear-town people was killed there with a war 
spear. They started at once to fight again. They then again killed 
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each other. At that time all the sharpshooters among the Inlet-rear- 
town people were destroyed. 

Some time afterward a chief of the Inlet-rear-town people destroyed 
a whole canoe load of the Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao. The war began again at 
once. While they were still trying to kill one another, when I was 
yet a boy, there came a great pestilence," and. when the people on the 
Haida islands were being destroyed, they stopped fighting. Then 
there was peace. 

The first of these familiee was spoken of in "Story of the House-point families" 
notes; the second was one of several divisions of the Bear-town people referred to in 
note 6 to "Story of the Food-giving-town people." My informant's father belonfied 
to the EggB-of-Skl'tg.ao or to a related family, hence his sympathies were rather on 
their Bide. 



'^A stream, still bo named in the charts, which flows Into the upper expansion ot 
Masaet inlet from the west. 

' The companion of the man who had been shot, or possibly the man himself had 
merely been injured. 

'Descent being counted through the mother, sons were bound to their mothers by 
closer social ties than were husbands to wives. 

' Wives t)eing of the opposite clan, other families would have been dragged into the 
Btru^le had any of the women been struck. To avoid this their canoes followed at 
some distance. 

' The native name for most of what now constitutes the town of Masset. 

' This was on the opposite side of Masset inlet, farther down. Many of the house 
frames are still standing. 

' He is said, however, although covered with wounds, to have been preserved from 
death by a medicine which he had gone on purpose to test. 

" The snmllpos. 
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Wars with the Niska and Tsimshian and conflicts between 
Haida families 

[Told by Richard of the Middle-e<t1'ns| 

One of the Point-town people' lived in Nass. Word came that lie 
had been killed there. Then the Point-town people started to war. 
After they had drunk sea water for a while they raised their canoes. 
In the canoes Skllqe'xas' and Gia'olins were the war chiefs. Pres- 
ently they started. They had their town at House-point.' 

They then went by way of the Tlingit country. They even traveled 
during the day. They discovered some dried salmon at LA'inas,' 
They {the Nass people) thought that they did not care al>out the man 
who was killed. After they had waited there until evening they went 
out early in the morning. They killed then many of the Nass people. 
They also took slaves. At that time Qogi's ran after some. He ran 
quickly to some women who were sitting together. He started to 
bring out ten by the hair. He got only six of them out. 

They got then all the heads of the Niska people. They got sixteen 
slaves for Gia'olins, and they got thirteen for Sktlqe'xas. Then they 
occupied a fort at House-point. 

After some time the Niska people came to fight in five canoes. That 
time they began to fight at House-point. Five of the Point-town peo- 
ple were killed. And one canoe load of Niska people was destroyed. 
They then went away. 

And the Point-town people again went to war. ITiat time they 
fought at Nass village. They enslaved ten for Skilqe'xas. They also 
enslaved eight for Gia'olins, They then returned to House-point, 
singing songs of victoiy. 

And while they were living at Li'eUfi' the Nass people came to 
House-point to fight. The town of House-point wa.s empty then, and 
the Nass people burned the town. And the Na«s people also seized 
the provision house* of Skilqe'xas behind the town. 

Then the Point-town people again went to Nass to fight. At that 
time they met four canoes below the town of Lag.A'niklida.'' And 
they destroyed three. They again took some slaves that time. They 
came away to Li'eUn, singing songs of victory. 

After they had lived there for a while, they thought the Nass peo- 
ple too powerful for them, and they moved to Masset. After they 
had lived there some time, the Nass people came to Li'eUfi to fight. 
When the Nass people came upon it very early in the morning they 
found the town empty, find they burned it. And, when they saw the 
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smoke from Maaset, the Point-town people went thither to fight. At 
that time thej had a pitched battle. Thej' fought all day. Many 
were killed on both sides. Four of the Up-in!et-^ti'ns' went to fight 
with them. Two of them were killed. 

And, when they came back, the Up-inlet-gftf ns asked the Point- 
town people to pay something for them. They gave then one slave 
for the two men. And the Up-inlet-gtti'ns went away and left the 
slave. That evening they killed two of the Point-town people. The 
Up-inlet-gltl'ns began at once to fight with the Point-town people. 
Many were killed on each side. After they had fought all winter they 
talked of peace. They then gave many slaves back and foi-th as blood 
compensation. Then there was peace. 

When summer came the Point-town people went to the Nass to war. 
After they had l>een unable to find an opportunity to do any damage 
for some time three canoes came along, and they pursued them. They 
killed all who were in them. But they were Tsimshian. They enslaved 
them. 

On account of that the Tsimshian came to tight. Then they bad a 
pitched battle with the Point-town people. At that time many were 
killed on both sides. 

After that the Point-town people again went to fight. Some camp- 
ers were then drying halibut at the mouth of the Skeena. They 
destroyed them all. They also took many as slaves. 

After that the Tsimshian again came to war. At that time they 
took nine women as slaves out of four canoes in which the people had 
gone out to pick berries. They belonged to many families. They 
also killed three men. Some escaped to the woods. 

Many families went at once to war together. They destroyed then 
many Tsimshian who were camping out. At that time they also 
enslaved a great number. Then they canio to Masset, singing aongs 
of victory. Then they did not come again to fight. When it was 
summer the Tsimshian came to make peace. And, while the whole 
town danced together, they gave them property. When that was 
over they wanted the Masset people to go across in their turn. Tho.se 
also then went over to make peace. They al^o gave them a great deal 
of property. 

The news then reat^hed the Niska that they had made peace. And 
they also came to dance [without having sent word in advance]. 
When the Nass people landed in front of the town they shot at them. 
Many of the Nass people were killed. Part escaped, and some time 
afterward they came to fight. At that time many were killed on both 
. sides. 

Then the Point-town people also went to fight. They came to 
L^.A'mklida. That time the Nass people won. They killed many 
of the Masset people. When they went to war the next time they 
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killed many of the Nass people. And tbey killed a tx)wn chief named 
Sqatli'n. The Nass people were very sorry on account of him. They 
wept andscratehed their faces. The others< returned singing songs of 
victory. 

And when they went thither to tight again the town of Lag.A'mktida 
was empty. They then burned the town. They captured many boxes 
of grease. 

When they returned Hkllqg'xas summoned the people. He said 
that he would send feathers to the Niska. Then some of them did not 
like it. And Gia'oJins also summoned the people. He said the same 
thing. Then all agreed. And they took over feathers to the Tsim- 
shian. After that they carried them up to the Niska. 

Some time afterward they came in ten canoes. They then carried 
the dancers into all the houses. At that time they gave them a great 
deal of blood money. They gave three slave-s for the chief they had 
killed. At that time there was not a single slave left in Masset. 
They gave them all away as blood money. Then they went joyfully 
away. Some were dancing; some were singing canoe songs. At that 
time they also left feathers. They wanted the Masset people [to visit 
them]. 

They then also went ovei-. They gave them a great deal of blood 
money. They had then a true peace with each other. The Nass 
people also told them to come and get boxes of grease, and they went 
over to get them. They [the Niska] then settled again in the burned 
town. The Nass people gave them boxes of grease. 

And when they came home the Point-town people again fought with 
the Up-inlet-gltl'ns. Five chiefs of the Point-town people were killed. 
After they had fought for a while the Point-town people carried over 
two cxjpper plates to QIaya'n.' There they threw them into the water. 
Then those, too, had peace with each other. They gave slaves back 
and forth as blood money. And they had women on each side marry 
with the opposites, because they feared that they would be angry 
^ain. Now there was peace. 

Afterward, when they had lieen visiting among the Tsimshian for 
some time, one of the Rocky-coast-gltl'ns"' was killed among the Tsim- 
shian. When they came to make peace on account of him they were 
so easy to kill on the coast that they destroyed them. Then they 
brought those [dead bodies) home also. 

At that time some went behind the town of Masset to keep watch. 
And when the Tsimshian had almost got ashore behind Masset they 
shot at them. They drove the warriors away. Then the Rocky-coast- 
giti'ns went to war. They killed many Tsimshian. 
■ Afterward, when the Tsimshian came to fight, they enslaved nine 
of the Masset people. Then all the families again started to make 
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war on the Tsimshian. At thftt time they continually killed each 
other. 

At one time, when they went to war and had approached some who 
were living in a lonely plawe, one came out on yhore wearing a grizzly- 
bear crest. They then thought that he was all right," They sug- 
gested making peace. The warriors returned. And the Masset peo- 
ple went to make peace. They then gave a great deal of property to 
the Masset people. 

After they had started away they shot another Tsimshian. The 
Tsimshian then did nothing in return. They shot down the one who 
was going to take Lgiax's " place without his saying a word. Then he 
didnotwanthi^^nephew to be killed for nothing and came to make peace. 
That time they gave a great amount of property to him. Then there 
was pea^^e again everywhere. 

At that time he (Lgiax) felt very good and went to visit the Kaigani. 
After they had gone along for a while they fell into the hands of the 
Middle-town people, who were going to war upon the Niska. They then 
shot at each other. The GitsqoaPfi'toII'' they completely destroyed. 
Nine escaped along with Lgiax to the woods. They also broke up five 
canoes. Part of the Middle-town people were also killed. 

After two nights had passed the Tlingit came to him. During all 
that time they lived on the food which had been thi'own overboard and 
had floated ashore. The Tlingit then carried news about Lgiax [to 
his people]. And the Tsimshian went to get him in four canoes. 
Then he said that he was too great to be taken away, " Do you come 
after me because you think that our grandfathers ever got into 
strange canoes? Lgiax does not get into a stranger's canoe,"'* 

He then sent word to have food brought to himself. And, after 
they had started away, they made a 6-fathom canoe. When it was 
finished he came to bis town. Then the house chiefs came and danced 
before him. 

Some time after they prepared for war. They set out. At that 
time the Tsimshian destroyed the fort of Sidi'kun," They enslaved 
many of the Middle-town people. They killed then many of the 
renowned men of the Middle-town people. 

The Middle-town people began at once to eat medicine, and did so 
all winter. When summer came they went to war. At that time they 
killed or enslaved many Tsimshian. They went up directly [among 
the Tlingit] to sell them. They got a lot of ammunition and guns 
in exchange. Then they again fortified themselves. 

Some time afterward the Tsimshian came against the fort. At that 
time the Middle-town people went out in their canoes. They shot at 
each other on the ocean. Only five of the Middle-town people were 
killed then. But many of the Tsimshian were killed. 
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And, after the Tsimshian had started off, they said that they would 
raise their canoes. On the very next day after they had mised them 
they went to fight. They enslaved then very many women who were 
out after berries. At that time they came to the fort singing songs of 
victory. They remained there then on the watch. 

By an by Ihe Tsimshian came to fight again. And again many were 
killed on both sides. Some time afterward they settled at KlAga'ni. 

And, after they had lived there for a while, a 3-sail canoe came. The 
Middle people were going to destroy it then because a man of the 
E^gle side who lived with them had gone to Massetand had been killed 
there. One of the Middle-town people then came out to talk to the 
Middle- born." 

Aft«r it (the canoe) bad approached the town for a while, the Middle- 
born got ready for it. And when the canoe came in front they upset 
it by shooting. The Middle-town people and the Middle people at 
once had a pitched hattle outside. Some of the SalA'ndaa" who were 
neutral went to look at the canoe. Under it they found the owner of 
the canoe and his wife. 

After they had fought and killed each other for a while they said that 
Gi'tg.ax.I'lina" was killed. He was kept under some slaves, but still he 
was killed. Many also were wounded. When they told his grand- ■ 
father, he said: "Be careful how you tell me that Oi'tg.ax.T'lifia is killed." 
He thought he was too great to be killed. He went then to see him 
sitting up. Then he turned around quickly. There was a high cliff 
there. He was going to throw himself over, when they seized him. 
Afterward, as he wentcryingai-oundthefire, hedash ,d himself against 
a [white man's] anvil. 

Gi'tg.ax.rlina's elder brother, T'ldjiwas," was sitting at the time in 
front of his younger brother. They then stopped shooting one another. 
And Gi'tg.ax.i'lifia's parents got ten slaves from the house of the 
Middle-town people. Then t'ldjiwas asked the Middle-town people to 
stay awake with [the body of] Gi'tg.ax.i'Hna. Although they had 
just shot at each other, they were called for it. 

Then they came in a ciowd. They were afraid to enter. By and 
by they came in. They let them stay awake there. They were ten 
nights in the house. All the time they gave them food. And, after 
they buried him, they gave property to the Middle-town people to 
pay for the wake. After that I'ldjiwas started to kill the Middle- 
town people,'" Each time much property was given as blood money. 

By and by NAn-gut-tci'ng.a went otf on a vessel. After that, when 
a vessel came with him and they went out to trade, Gitkudja'os 
approached I'ldjiwas to kill him. NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a said to him: 
"Take care, they are coming to kill you." At that time t'ldjiwas 
shot Gitkudja'os alongside the vessel, so that he fell into the watei'. 
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The crowd of people who were about theo fled to their homes. When 
all had got in he went home. They then shot at him. He escaped 
into hi»4 house. 

The Middle-town people and the Middle people at once foug^ht 
together. Then they again gave a great deal of property to each 
other. Some time afterward a vessel again stopped there with NaA- 
gut-tci'ng.a on board. He then remained there. After they had 
drunk whisky" one of the Middle-town people shot at NAn-gat-tci'ng.a, 
but his gun missed fire. He, however, killed the Middle-town man. 
They fought ^;ain at once. 

After peace had been made the father of I'ldjiwas bought a pistol 
for him which was all silver. And, when he had it in his hand in 
front of the town, his father's younger brother asked to look at it. 
At that time he told him that people could not be killed by it [but 
only wounded]. So he shot his father's younger brother with it. 
And they again began fighting. 

After that they also killed I'ldjiwas. They wounded him. After 
he had remained alive for fifteen nights he held his gun loaded and 
said: "Now, they are coming down for me." He then shot through 
the smoke hole. And he talked again. ^'I am going up, and I will 
throw down the planks that are inside his bouse. I will also throw 
down bis burning coals." Then he said: "Now, I am going up to be 
with him." After he-had finished speaking he was as those who go to 
sleep. 

And, when evening was coming on, something made a slight noise 
in the air. Then something red fell out of the sky. It happened as 
he had said." 

Afterward NAfi-gut-tct'ng.a killed one of the Middle-town people, 
and they again had a fight. They again made peace with each other 
after one of the nephews of NAH-gut-tci'ng.a was killed. After they 
had given property to him, NAfi-gut-tcPng.a went away and settled 
among the Tsimshian. His nephews lived at KlAga'ni. 

At that time a youth, Sg.a'gia, lived with Sg.atc!tda'iglii, who took 
care of him. Then he treated Sg.a'gia badly. Getting angry with 
him, he drew blood. And two nights afterward he killed Sg.atcItda'I- 
gtfi. He then took his three slaves. When he was going to kill his 
wife also she used good woi-ds to him. He went away in his canoe. 

He then passed right by in front of KUga'ni. He crossed the sea. 
Ke went to Tcla'ai," Sg.a'gia's gun was heard to sound at Kaisun" as 
he came along. And, when he landed and stood among them, he 
related his adventure. 

All that summer, while they were fishing for black cod, he kept a 
watch for wai- people. After they had caught salmon, they moved to 
Sktdegate inlet. 
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W hen we camped for the night [we heard] a Tsimshian named Xagu'n 
of the (jitgwi'lffiaodji," who had enslaved some Pebble-people, sing 
songs of victory in front of us. 

Some who were returning home from Skidegate were enslaved by 
the Tsimshian. We then carried the news to Skidegate. At that time 
we started to live at Xa'na." They then asked property of us on 
account of what we had done to the Tsimshian," After that, when we 
were living at Kaisnn, more news came. They said that some canoes 
had been destroyed in Skidegate passage. Part of the people were 
enslaved also. It happened to three families. They did it to the Git- 
I'ns' -servants," Those -born -at- Stasa'os," and Those-born-at-Pebble- 
town.'" The Tlingit were the ones who did it. When we came to 
Xa'na Those-born-at-House-point " asked property of us for some 
who had been captured. Then they tirst pave us property. After 
that we also gave them property. When we came to TcIa'alThose- 
born-at-Stasa'os also asked blood money of us. We also gave to them 
blood money. 

After that the Ninstints people invited the people of Kaisun. The 
Kaisun people went thither at once. And, after they bad been there 
for a while, they went after house planks. The Ninstints people 
went out also to Jish near by. Some time afterward they discovered 
enemies. The Bellabella" destroyed or enslaved those who were out 
fishing. At that time the Bellabella killed many of the Ninstints peo- 
ple. They also enslaved many of the Sand-town people" of high 
rank. Then they at once stopped getting the pai-ts of the house. 
Things went badly. We went away immediately. 

'See "Story ot the Food-giving-town people," note 5. 

' Means something like "seeing property." 

' Rose spit. 

'See the story of Gunanasi'mglt, note 5. 

* At the mouth of £,i'e)Afl river, the Hi-ellen of the charts, and close to Tow hill. 

* Many of the t-hiefs had houses, concealed in the woods in various places, in which 
t« cache their valuables. 

'Or Lak-ungida (Doreey In American Antiquarian, volume 19, 1897, page 279). 
According to the same authority this was once a large town, but the population is 

' They were so called from their situation in Masset inlet with relation to most of 
the other families. Tradition says that they formerly constituted one family with 
the Seaward-gitt'ns of Skidegate when the two were on the east coast of Graham 
island. In comparatively modem times they settled in and owned the town oE 
Qlaya'H, just above Masset. See also the story of " Fights between the Tsimshian 
and Ilaida and among the northern Haida," note 33, 

* Lying just above Masset on the same side of the inlet. The Up-inle^gltl'ns set- 
tled this town first, but afterward the Point-town people joined them and occupied 
half oi it. 

'"The coast referred to is that between Masaet inlet and Vir^^o sound. The 
fiocty-coast^rti'ns must be the four related families called Wi'dja gttina'-i, Tceta 
gitina'-i, T!6'tk!a gitina'-i and Djus xade'- 
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" On account of the crest he was wearing. This b^lon^ to the Raven side among 
the Haida, and was worn by the Point-town people. 

" Head chief at Port Simpson. 

" I can not identify thia name in other lists of Tsimshian fauiiliea. 

" He would come home only in his own canoe; they therefore went away and 
made one for him. 

" A cape on the Kaigani coast. 

" Another name for the Middle-gttt'ns; see the notes to "A raid on the Tlingit." 

" An E>^;le family among the Kaigani. Before the emigration they owned much 
of the northwest coast of Graham island. Afterward some of them intermarried 
with the Tlingit of Sitka and the Tongas. 

" Chief of the Middle-gttl'ns; see the second story back. 

"The word means "nobleman." 

" He broke the peace several times in this way. 

" Haida, lam (i. e., "mm"). 

"* This story is told in many other connections. 

" See the story of Sacred-one-standing-and-moving, note 31^ 

" See the story of Supernatural -being- who- went-naked, note 25. 

"* Probably the Gyitwulgya'ts oE Boas. 

" Near the upper end of Skidegate inlet. 

" By attacking the Tsimshian they had brought the latter against other families. 
So the latter collected damages from them. 

"See "Story of the Food-giving-town people," note 27. 

" See the story of " War between the West Coast Haida and the Tlingit, note 1. 

*■ Said elsewhere to have been part of ihe Pebble-town-giti'ns. 

" See "Story of the House-point families," notes. 

" The name used would cover the Kwakiutl, giving that term its broadest applica- 
tion, the Bella Coola, the coast Salish, and the Nootka. 

" The Ninstints branch of thia family; see "Storyof the Food^iving-town people," 
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Fight between Those-born-at-Qa'giaw and Thosb-bobn-at- 

Skedans 
[Told ty Atmham at Those-bom-atQ^i'ilAHgo] 

They were encamped in O.a'ogits ' to gather fish eggs. Those-bom- 
at-Qa'gials and Those-bom-at-Skedans lived on opposite sides. 

Once Koa'gians' won from KusLxa's a large knife that his dead 
father had owned. And he refused to give it to him. They wrangled 
then with each other. Then Koa'gians went out and announced the 
day that they had agreed upon for fighting. On the appointed day 
they put on their armor. They used helmets, war coats, and gorgets. 

Then Koa'gians asked: " Whom shall I use for my fighting skirt? "' 
And Sounding-property said; "You shall use me for your fighting 
skirt." He was a youth. They even broke up their canoes to use the 
pieces as gorgets. 

Presently, when they were ready, they approached each other in 
lines. Koa'gians acted as leader of Those-born-at-Skedans. Sounding- 
property protected him below his breast. And Qagi't acted as leader of 
Those -bo rn-at-Qa'gials. He, too, was a brave man, and he determined 
to fight with Koa'gians. As soon as they were all engaged in battle, 
Qagi't speared Koa'gians, so that he fell. Then Qagi't pulled him 
toward himself and stabbed him with a knife. Sounding-property 
also lay dead in front of him. 

And, after they had fought for a while, Those-born-at-Skedans and 
the Town-of-DjI'gua' people were driven back. And they did not go 
near the plare where they used to live. They went instead toward the 
woods. And Those-born-at-Qa'gials pursued them. 

Then the great chief South-east' rested on two strong youths, and 
they helped him up the mountain. And he heard the Skedans people 
calling from behind; "They are taking your beaver." But still be 
went away. South-east owned a beaver dish. That was what they 
meant when they called to him.' 

While they carried him along he repeated: "My beaver." And 
when they reached the top of the mountain all the men and women sat 
with him, and he began to weep for his beaver: 

" I : I : Hi-i-i-i-i-i-l- : ] | : Wadika'lAm teali'-I-I-M: | ' hi-I-i-i+ : 1 hi- 
i-i-i+i hi hi hi." They then started away from there. And they came 
to Dju-ftga.* And, when be saw the inlet open out, he sang another 
song: 

" I :Wa yi'a he e 1 e: I I look upon it, xe e e e 
17137— So. 29-05 26 
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I :Wiya hi ye he-ye: | There ia now daylight (i. e., the trouble is 
partly over).' 

" I iWayi'a he'e § S: I " 

And after that they occupied Mountain-fort."* Then the women of 
Those-born-at-Skedans gathered a supernatural medicine. And, after 
tliey had collected it, they gave it to One-going-to-be-the-elder-Sqaa'n." 
They put it then upon a charmed necklace, and they also put some 
upon a looking-glass. One-going-to-be-tbe-elder-Sqaa'n then sent the 
charm over to Wa'nAg.An." And she sent over to Tcinxa'da" the 
mirror on which she had put the medicine. 

As soon as they reached Skedans Wa'nAg.An wore the charm. and 
Tcinxa'da looked at himself in the mirror. They felt [the effects of] 
the medicine at once. Tcinxa'da's face, which had been touched by a 
war spear's point, had not healed. They went from Skedans at once 
to get wives. And a large number went along. 

When they got near Mountain-fort they stood up. And they began 
to sing: "One will not even feel where he fell, a'hiya."" Then some- 
one in the canoe repeated: "That is the way it will happen."'* 

At that time QIayu's got ready for them. He said that they might 
get off the canoe, but perhaps he would not let them in. When they 
had gone ashore they entered the house. When [Those-horn-at-Skedans] 
acted in an unfiiendly manner, as if they were ready to do something, 
all escaped to their canoe. 

And, after they had gone up the inlet some distance, they came to 
their brothev-in-law. And he asked: "Sayl brothers-in-law, why did 
you come up here?" And they said to him: "They almost destroyed 
us. We escaped by sea." Then he said: "Come back then. I think 
they did it to you because 1 was away." Then they leturned with him. 

When they fought at G.a'ogits they had killed his nephew. He called 
upon his brothers-in-law to go back because his mind was stck on 
account of it. So, after they landed at the fort, they killed them. 
They afterward made peace with each other. After that they ceased 
to treat each other badly. 

The first of these families was the principal family at Skedans; the second, the 
ruling family at Kloo. The one was Raven; the other, Eagle. They were so closely 
connected by intermarriages that quarrels seldom arose between them, and the one 
narrated here seems to have been thought remarkable for that reason. 

'Selwyn inlet. 

' One of Those-bom-at-Skedans. 

'The person who acted in this capacity defended the lower part of a warrior's per- 
son, which was not so well protected by the native armor as the upper part. He 
answered somewhat to the Oriental "armor-bearer." 

'See the story of Cloud -watcher, notes. They were always allied with Thoae- 
bom-at-S bedans. 

'One of the greatest names of the chief of Kloo. 
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•The beaver was a valued crestbelonging to this family, and, although their oppo- 
nents, beii^ Bavens, could QOt wear it, the capture of an object upon which it was 
figured disturbed in a measure their right to the creet. 

'Tsimshian words. 

' Dana inlet. 

'The word ai'fix.i ("evening") was often used as a synonym fop "grief." 

"On an islet between l)og island and Lyell island. 

" Niece of the town chief. Sqaan-q lai'as ("The-elder-6(|aan") was the highest 
name for a woman among Those-twm-at-Skedans. 

'' Nephews of the town chief at Skedans, and the ones who stood next In Hucces- 
sion to his position. 

" Coneiliatory expresaiouK. 
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War between the Pebble-town people and the Slaves 

(Told by Abrabam of Thosc-bom-sl-Qlli'dAEg.u] 

Sg.agA'Ro' went from Tcla'aJ to visit Always- I'eadj'.' After they 
had gone along for a while on the sqa'djan' they came to Songs-of- 
victory town,' And, when they came near the shore, Always-ready 
shot an arrow into the canoe. When he turned away he said: "Mine 
strikes in the waj' that it does when something is liilled." And Sg.a- 
gA'no paddled back behind Fin island. Then they toolt things out of 
a box for the one who had been shot and put him in its plaee. And 
tbey fastened a rope around the box and came to the town again. 

They then landed, and tbe town people carried up the things. With 
the rest of the property they brought up a big, heavy box. And, 
after food had been given to them to eat and evening was come, Sg.a- 
gA'no's companions went to a flat loeb lying in fiont of the town and 
sat there. Then Sg.agA'iio, with two youths, went toward the upper 
end of the town. 

They (the town people) then untied tbe heavy box. A dead man lay 
in it. Then all of the town people reached for their wai- spears. 
They ran down to the others, who were lying idly about, and tiilled all. 

Then the chief looked behind him. And he started into the woods 
with tbe young fellows. At that time he shooit this entire island,* 
On account of that they began to assume the name "Island-.shaker." 

Then the two youths and Sg.agA'no went away. Many nights passed 
over them. By and by they came to one who was making a canoe 
behind X.i'das.' The youths wished to kill him. While they were 
talking Sg.agA'no came to him. When he (the stranger) saw him he 
said; "Alas! he muxt have been doing as be always does."' Then, 
without even putting away his tools, he went down before them. The 
man was a good c'anoe-buildei, and he was a good bear-hunter. He 
then went in and spread out three bear skins for them, and bis wife 
cooked food. And, when he had it set before him, Sg.agA'iio said: 
"Stranger,' I shall not eat this food. This ground might see me."* 
Only the youths ate tbe food. He then let them go in a new 5-fathom 
canoe. 

He gave them mat sails, paddles, and mats and food for the youths. 
Then Sg.agA'iio said to the man: '■ You had better not stay where the 
iwople of Sqa'ma-qle-u '" camp this summer. Stay near some sandy 
beach. When we return from fighting we will putoff in front of you 
your friends who have been taken as slaves." He then went to Tcla'al 
with tbe youths. 
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Then the Ninstints j)eople began to live in a fort on the top of Sqas. 
But, although they were afraid, the one who gave his canoe to Sg.agA'iio 
lived toward the sea at Ga'-igAn-kun." Then the people of Tcla'al 
went to wav in successive parties. And they were on the water in 
front of the fort. 

Always-readj- then came out of the smoke hole, and he walked 
about on the roof wearing his armor. They shot at him then with 
arrows. They did not pierce him. He then went back and shot at 
them in turn. The next time they went to war they climbed up to 
the top of the cliif. They tried to roll down stones upon them. 
These did not come near the houses. The stones all skipped over the 
houses. And they again went home. 

And, after they had held them besieged for a while, they were strait- 
ened for food. Then Always-readj' told his brother-in-law to make 
ten bows for himself. And, after he had worked upon them for a 
while, he finished them. Fine feathers were fastened near the tips. 
And his brother-in-law gave them to him. He was glad to have them. 
Then he gave up the big cedar bow he always used in favor of these 
new ones. 

The people of the town began to dislike him. His sisters and his 
brothers-in-law were affected with the same feeling, because, on 
account of him, they were always hungry. 

One day his brothers-in law came in from fishing. His sister gave 
him the white part of the belly of the halibut they had caught. On 
account of that he went out fishing with three persons. He took his 
ten bows with him, and he took his two arrow boxes. But he left his 
cedar bow behind. 

And on the day after he went fishing, very early, they again came to 
fight. And, as he used to do, one came out on the top of the house 
and said " Ha-ha," And when they shot up at hini he went in. When 
they again shot down from the fort, one of the floating arrows stood 
on end in the water. They brought it in. From it hung a small 
stone. Then they handed it to an old man among them, and, after he 
had thought about it for a while, he said they did that as a sign that 
he (Always-ready) w_as out fishing. The ten canoes then started 

Five went out on each side of Xe'na." They looked for him as 
they went along, and, when they had nearly met at the end, thej' saw 
him lying out to sea. Then they went to him. When he discovered 
them he walked about in the middle of the canoe awaiting them. And 
when they got near him he took one bow. He broke it. He took 
another. He also bi-oke that. When he had done that for a while he 
broke all ten bows. His brother-in-law who had made his bows for 
him had notched the i-ounded side of the bow under the featbei-s. 
All broke just there. 
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He then threw the broken pieces of the bows and the two airow 
boxea into the sea. He did not sci-atch anyone's skin. They were 
afraid of him. When he threw his arrows away they went to bini. 
And they killed the three who were fishing with him, but him they 
captured. 

He then got into Hg.agA'no's canoe. They felt too glad to know 
that they had taken him. Their minds were very good on account of 
him. After they had gone along with him for a while they encamped 
at a long sandy beach which is called G.A'nL.!." They there set him 
ashore. They sat around him on the beach. They had heard that he 
was brave, so they wanted to see him. 

And, after they had looked at him for a while, they wanted to see 
how well he could shoot. They then stood up a stick on the beach, 
and Sg.agA'fio had -something white bung upon it. They then gave 
him a bow and arrows. He did not like the arrows. They handed 
him then one with an iron point. And, when he had set the arrow on 
the bow, he turned around quickly to where Sg.agA'no's nephew sat 
behind him and shot him. He fell backwaixl from the box on which 
was sitting. 

They bound him then and brought wood. And they built a large 
fire upon the beach for him. They then laid him down with his back 
to the fire. And, while the skin of his back was blistering from the 
heat of the fire, they picked up live coals and rubbed them upon his 
back. They aske4 him: "Always- ready, does it hurt you'S" And he 
answered: "Ha-i, no. The one whom 1 killed just now hurts you. 
He went up before me, I shall go up after him." 

He was then burned to death, and they looked at his entrails. One 
lobe of his liver {'() was short. That was why he was brave. They 
laid him then just back of the place where they were, at the edge of 
the gi^ass." 

He was gone from among the families. The trouble then stopped. 
And they also put the chief's son mto a box and started sorrowfully 
away. 

When he (Sg.agA'no) ran into the woods at Songs-of-victory town, 
and after he reached Tcla'at, a woman of the family composed a crying 
song for him: 

"Grandfather (i. e.. Raven) shook the supernatural beings when be 
moved grandly."" 

Tb« first of these families waa the noted Raven family that owned Tcla'al, on the 
weat coast of Moresby ialaod; the latter, one of the most noted Raven families among 
the people in the Ninstints territory. 



' Chief of the Pebble-town people. 

' Chief of the Slavee. 

' The name of the comtnon type of Haida canoe used in old times. 

'This stood on Moresby island opposite Hot Spring island. 
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' It ie quite possible that an earthquake occurred at this time, the cause of wh 
^.agA'Ho attributed to himeetf. 
' Probably an island 

' Always-ready was continually making diaturbanre. 

"The word also means an indeterminate person and may be rendere<l "So-and-s> 
* He does not wish even the ground to see him in such a plighl. 
'"Another name for Songs-of- victory town. Sqilni is said to be the name fo 

" Or Ga'-igAii point. 

" Ramsey island. 

" Fresh water or a fresh-water stream u 

" Most persons who died by violence w 
v/aa suspended from the sky. 

"This was probably done out of respect, for the bodies of slaves were usually 
thrown into the sea. The word translated liver is qla'dji. 

''This refers to the earthquake and likens 8g.f^.\'fio to his grandfather Raven, 
who belonged to the same clan. One name a8surae<l by the head chiefs of this 
family was NAHkt'tsLas, which was also one of tbe names of Raven. 



is called g.AnL. 
■e supposed to go to Ta'xet'a house, which 
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War between the people of Kloo and the people of Ninstints 



When they (the Kloo people) lived at People'a-f ort ' South-east' had 
two wives. One was a woman of the Sand-town people,* and one was 
a woman of the Pebble-town people.* He loved the Ninstinta woman, 
because she was pretty. For that reason the Pebble-town woman 
wanted her to do something wrong. 

Then she began helping her to do it and told her husband that she 
was receiving a man of the Town-of-Dji'gua people.' He then took 
her outside naked and whipped her. The-elder-Sqaa'n ' loved her. 
And she said of the Pebble-town woman, too: "1 know also about her 
lover," Then South-east beard it, and he began whipping her also. 

The next day both had disappeared. They did not know then 
whither the two women had gone. The news reached Tcla'al.' News 
also reached the other mother in the Ninstints country. One morning 
both mothers appeared together in front of People's-fort. Both sang 
crying songs for their daughters. The Pebble-town woman and the 
Sand-town woman both sang one [as follows]: 

"On account of this my child moved about. On account of this, 
when my child moved about, thej' ought to have heard the thunder, 
when my child moved about on the way home." ' 

He then let them come into the fort, and he gave them blood com- 
pensation. He gave a slave to each of them, and he also gave a great 
deal of property to each of them. Then the canoes parted. The 
women went away satisfied. 

When it was near summer he went to ask in marriage the younger 
sister of the Sand-town woman whom he had married. And he came 
to Many-chiefs at Sqa'djigit-awa'-i. And, after he had stayed a while 
with his brother-in-law, lie went away. 

Before he had gone far the mother of Many-chiefs said to him: 
"Many chiefs, are you a man?"' He then became angry and took his 
gun and his paddle. Then they pursued South-east. And while they 
pursued him Many-chiefs was left behind. He did not have enough . 
canoe men. 

Then South-east got off. As he fled into the woods he stepped 
under a fallen tree, a small limb scratched his forehead, and a small 
stream of blood flowed out down over his cheeks. Then the Ninstints 
people all came to him. They encircled him. They waited for Many- 
chiefs. 
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One who was out of his senses said: "Why do you lethim^itthefe? 
Even for the blood that is running down his face you will be in a 
predicament." '• He then shot him. The nanie of him who shot him 
was BkA'ndal. And they did not kill those who were with him. 
Those they let go. 

Half of the TowD-of-Dji'gua people were at Lta'na. The news had 
not yet reached them. And there there lived a man of Those-born- 
in-the-Ninstints-country " who was unmarried. He had just won in 
gambhng three sea-otter skins owned by a man of the Town-of-Dji'gua 
people. His {the latter's) name was Alder. 

Then he (Alder) weut out on ^.aalu'tlx.As and ate medicine. There 
he spent the night with the medicine ou his stomach. He came home 
the next day, and the day after that he began eating and drinking. 
His sister, West-coast-<;louds, gave him birds' eggs to eat. 

He had just picked up one and was shelling it when some one came 
crying from a point at the end of the town. He then laid the egg 
down directly and stopped all of them, for they had started the cry. 

Then Alder, with his younger brother, went out to a ship [to which 
the Ninstints man had gone]," And he said to his younger brother; 
"I will kill him even if he has gone up on deck." He was still on the 
water below, and be held bis canoe against it ou the starboard side. 

They then went thither. They looked at him (Alder) while he was 
still far away, and thej' asked them: "Why are they weeping on 
shored" Then he replied: "Idonotknow. After we got away from 
land, they wailed behind us. They mentioned something about a 
child falling into the water." He deceived him in that way. And 
the Ninstints man was yet below them on the water, and he put the 
canoe alongside of his. His sea otters lay behind where he was sitting. 

After he had remained beside him for a while he stabbed him. And 
he said: "The chief has been killed. They are bringing home hia 
body." He then took back his four sea-otter skins. 

And, as soon as he had killed the Ninstints man, he went at once to 
Strait-where-no-waves-come-ashorc." He went for gunpowder and 
bullets which South-east had stored behind it. He also brought the 
news fo Strait- wbere-no- waves-come-ashore. 

Then GiuA'skilas " set a Sand-town woman outside to kill her. And 
Alder stopped him. *' Do not do that, chief, my nephew. You are of 
the same skin dirt." '^ And be let her in. 

He then went over to the storehouse, crossing to it on a trail. 
When he came out there Ninstints people were going away. And, 
when he came down on the shore and stood opposite them, they said to 
him: "Aider, do you not see that your leg has been cut oHf'* I 
wonder what you are going to use as weapons." And he replied: 
"Yes, you have cut oil my leg. 1 shall not have a single thing as a 
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weapon. Yet two nights from now I shall have procured weapoDS 
by Helling you as slaves," 

He then went away by canoe. He started at once with his younger 
brothers toward the south. And they concealed their canoe some dis- 
tance down the inlet from the fort. They then went up into the 
woods. After they had gone along for a while Alder led them across 
a point covered with trees. 

After he had gone inland he came to a storehouse. And, having 
thrown aside some skins and hides" stored there, [he came to] a box 
of sea-otter tails that was among them. They afterward went away. 

They started to watch by the fresh water opposite the fort. When 
the tide rose high some people came singing from the fort. There 
were three young women and a man of goodly size. 

Thej' then began to shoot at them. They killed the man and one 
woman and enslaved the two others, and they went off in their canoe. 

From the fort they heard bis gun go off. They were in canoes in 
lines, awaiting him. He then went into the midst [of them]. And, 
when he came near, they moved apart for bini. He passed through. 
He sang a fleeing song:" " Wabo-6-o he-o6o wah6-6-o he-6-o-6+." 

And after be had fled for a time one of the Ninstints men held bia 
hand toward him with fingers outspread." And he said: *'l wonder to 
what place of safety Alder is paddling." Then be answered; "Slave, 
Hemlock- bark-scraping- knife, chase me as fast as you can. Kill me 
as soon as you can." 

And, when they came up to the place where they had killed the 
chief, they talked one to another. They became frightened. " He is 
leading us to enemies near by; he is leading us to enemies." They 
then went back away from him. And he easily escaped them. 

He reached home and set ashore the two slaves for GinA'skilas. 
They took the two slaves to Skedans'" to sell them, and traded them 
for guns and ammunition only. They gathered ammunition for war 
as one collects food. 

Now for a long time the war went along slowly. By and by the 
war expedition started. After they had paddled along for a while 
they came near the fort in the night. There was no noise of talking at 
the fort, and they felt strange about it. And they let morning dawn 
upon them opposite the fort. And when it dawned they saw that the 
fort was empty, and thej- went to it. Nearly all of the property lay 
in the houses. They then burned down the fort. They burned the 
houses. They had no idea why the people had gone. 

And, after they had started out of the inlet, they stopped at a large 
bed of kelp. All made themselves fast to the kelp with their paddles. 
Then Qla'si^k" began to perform in a canoe as a shaman does. 
After he had performed for a while he began to whip the souls of the 
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enemy. Aod when he pulled toward himself something he had seized 
in the air all the kelp broke. 

Then all went on. After they had gone along for a while they 
saw smoke. And Alder landed in front of Songs-of-victory town. 
He went quickly then to the other side. When he had come to the 
other side be came out behind a man who was carrying along drift- 
wood at the end of the trail. He shot him from behind. 

The Ninstints people discovered their enemies at once. Many-chiefs 
held a new gun. Those left to care for the canoes then came round 
the point. After they had anchored their canoea one came running 
out from them (the Ninstints people). He had no gun. He held a 
spear. "The Town-of-Dji'gua people are always like that (i. e., 
cowards). Shall I stop before I get there?" 

They at once ran together, shooting. The Ninstints people were 
driven back. The first time he tired the flintlock on Many-chiefs' gun 
broke in two. Nothing could help him. When they went back 
Many-chiefs was wounded. He escaped with them into the woods. 
Very many Ninstints people were killed then. Not one was killed 
on the other aide. 

After they had gone into the woods after them for a while they 
came back. Then GiuA'skilas stood in the place where they had 
encamped near a whale. If one had two slaves, he gave him one. 
If one had three, he gave him two. If one had one, he did not give 
it to him. At that time he became still more of a chief. In exchange 
for those slaves he had a house built." 

And, after the Ninstints people had gone along for a while in the 
woods, they lived in the mountains. Their kettles and all of their 
property had been captured. They steamed whale in things that they 
hollowed out. 

While they lived there, before Many-chiefe' wound was healed, he 
practiced how be was going fight. He opened ^ain his unhealed 
wound. He died there. They then started away and came out oppo- 
site Red-cod island." 

And those who had gone to fight went out again the next year to 
fight on account of South-east, At that time they did not know where 
they (the Ninstints people) lived. After they had gone along for a 
while they came to a reef lying out from the mouth of a strait. 

There Smoke got off. When he looked seawai'd he dropped to the 
ground. He did so, because he saw fishing canoes. 

On that day they had given to Kia'nskina-i" the white part of a 
halibut. That was why he was out fishing. They at once went out 
from Kill" toward them, and they destroyed the people. Among 
others they killed the chief. They then seized Hemlock-bark-scrap- 
ing-knife on the water, "Hemlock-bark-scraping-knife, when the 
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chief was chased, did you not stop them?" "No," he said. And 
they struck him on the ]\p» with the short sinker stringa that they 
held. They killed him with them. 

They then skinned Kia'nskina-i's head, and were happy to have it,'* 
and they returned borne with it. They ceased to think about South- 
east. They stopped wariinff. 

'Situate on an ialet oft the north shore of Tan-oo island, about midway between 
ita east and west ends. 

'Chief of Kloo; see " Fight between Those-bom-flt-Qa'gials and Tho§e-l»m-at- 
Skedans," note 5. 

•A Ninstints family; see "Story of the Food-giving- town people," note 4. 

'See "Fight at Ihe Town of Da'x.iia," note 2. 

'See the story of Cloud- watcher, notes. 

*Otie of the most prominent women among Thoee-born-at'Skedans; eee "Fight 
between Those- born-at-Qa'giala and Thoae-bom-at-Skedana," note 11. 

'See "8acred-one-8tanciing-and-nioving, Stone-ribs, and Upward," note 31. 

''Intimating that she waa too great for anything to have happened to her without 
something being heard about it. 

'Taunting him with having suffered his sister to be whipped unavenged. 

"Blo<jd having been drawn from the chief, they would suffer for it in any case. 

"Or the G.A'flKet-gittna'-i, a prominent Eagle family among the Ninstints people. 

" He was about to trade the skins he had just won for European commodities. 

"In earlier times this was the site of a town belonging to Ihe Xa'gi-la'nas. 

"Ai Masset the following explanation of this name was given: A man desiring to 
become wealthy once ale a common plant called xat-gi'na (i. e., "common xat") 
mistabingit for the true xat, which is supposed to be a powerful property medicine. 
Nevertheless he became wealthy and assumed the name GinA'skilas, a contraction 
of Xat-ginA'skilas ( " Wealthy-by-means-of-common-xat" ), in commemoration of 
the fact.' This GinA'sfeilaa succeeded South-east as town chief of Kloo. 

'^They now live in the same town and lorm parts of Ihe same household. 

"That is, his means of carrying on war had been destroyed. 

"The hides of some mainland animals. 

"A song supi>osed to prevent pursuers from overtaking one. 

"The worst insult that could he offered. • 

"Haida, Qlo'na; see "Sacred-one-slanding-and -moving, Stone-ribs, and Upward," 
note 35. 

"A Tlii^it name, like many of the names used by tlaida shamans. 

"This one was erected at Skedans, where a part of Those-born-at-Skedans always , 
lived. 

^Commonly called Ninstints from the name of its chief. 

"Chief of the Sand-town people of Ninstinta. 

''This is the name of a reef opposite Ninstints which is supposed to have been the 
very first land to appear alxive the primeval waters. 

^Because he was a lamily chief, and his death paid for that ol their own family 
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A FIGHT BETWEEN THE Xa'OI-TOWN PEOPLE AND SaND-TOWN PEOPLE 

[Told by Abrahum ui ThiMe-bom-at-qii'dA>«i>] 

At the town of Xa'gi ' a woman of the Slaves * went outside before 
she went to bed. She did not return. But instead of saying any- 
thing they kept the matter in their minds. They did not know from 
what town people had come to get her. 

Some time afterwai-d they discovered that she had been taken l»y a 
man from the town of G.a'-idi' who bad been in love with her. It 
was a man of the Sand-town people. They went then in a large canoe 
to demand the property which was given when a woman deserted her 
husband. And they came there at low water. 

When the tide was well up he (the seducer) went out and played 
with his wife between the houses. He who had formerly had her as 
his wife was the bow man. And, when he paddled shorewai-d, he said: 
"Shoreward! Future people shall always remember me." He then 
took a bow and two arrows and jumped off with them. And he ran 
up and shot his wife. Afterward he shot the man. At that time he 
escaped into the canoe. They went away and landed. The man^s 
mind was happy. 

And Wada' ' thought his town was too great to have a woman taken 
out of it. Then she (his wife) said to her husband: "Make it all 
right with property." He would not agree. He said they thought 
his town was common. By and by she told her husband to go ahead: 
" Make a stir about it. My children are clear of it." 

And the people of Chief-diacoveued's town* said the same things to 
him that Wada's wife had said. They could not stop him. He also 
thought that his town was too great. By and by they announced a 
tight. They cleaned their spears. They agreed upon a day on which 
to fight. 

When the day at last arrived they came around Sqas point." One 
in the town shouted: "Itisbecomingdry [with the number of canoes]." 
They landed at once at the end of the town. Then they went to the 
town of Xa'gi. The people of Wada'a town stood in lines on the 
beach awaiting them. 

When they came together all the women went into the woods. 
After the lines had approached each other for a while they got within a 
spear cast, and one fixim Wada's side shouted: " Bring on the spear- 
whetstones.' One on the other side from among Chief-discovered's 
people also said: " Ho, ho, you are not the only ones to have them." 
They thought that they had called spears spear-whetstones when they 
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answered. What they really intended was to call out ten persons who 
were reckless and brave. 

As sooD as they came down they began to spear the people of Chief- 
discovered's town. At the very beginning Chief-discovered fell. 
Wada', however, escaped. 

The people of Common-town' came in front and looked on from 
their canoes. Only five canoes [of the Sand-town people] escaped. 
He destroyed the people of Chief-disco vered's town. After they had 
pulled the spears out of the slain they {the people of Common-town) 
brought their canoes in front of the people of Chief-discovered's town 
and carried in the dead bodies. They did not wish to fight. 

And the women came back. Wada's wife, with her children, did 
not come back. Although they hunted for her body they could not 
find it. And the others carried up their dead. They did not, however, 
take up the body of Chief -discovered. The canoe was rolled about 
by the waves with his body in it. He floated about in the bilge-water. 
They treated his body in that way because they had lost so many 
friends through him. 

These were both Ninatinte familiee of the Raven dan. The former was named 
from an ielet in SkJncuttle inlet, which is said to have been the first land to appear 
above the waters of the flood raised by Raven's uncle; see the story of "Raven trav- 
elii^?." From this they claimed to be the oldest Haida family. The Sand-town 
people have been referred to in "Story of the Food -giving- town people," note 4. 

' Either on the island of Xii'gi, referreil to above, or on the mainland opposite. 

'See "The story of him throi^li whom tA'giia spoke," note 5. They were con- 
sidered a part of Xa'gi lii'iias. 

'On a small inlet east of Huston inlet. G.a'-idi is the name of a fish said to resem- 
ble a smelt somewhat. This town was owned by the Sand-town people. 

* Chief of the Xa'gi-town people. The word was one nsed when detaching certain 
bivalves from the rocks. If these were taken by surprise this could be done with 

*Thatis, G.a'-idi. 

• Near one end of Xa'gi. 

' The word they coined for the occasion, giving to it this application in order to 
deceive their enemies. 

'Or "Bad town." It is said to have been owned by theSa'kiqe'g.awa-i; see "The 
story of him through whom fcA'gua spoke," note 1. 
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WaBS between the people of NiNSTlNTS AND THE PEOPLE OF 

Skideoate 

[Tolil liy Abraham •>! Thote-born-nl-QlH'diago.l 

In the times before they had muskets the Skidegate people went 
toward the south end of the island to fight. The entire town, includ- 
ing both clans, went along and presently saw a fort on the landward 
side of Ki'ntcluwit. It was named Standing-fort. 

After they had been fishing from the fort for a while something 
talked with a woman who was cutting a fish. "Come, cut a little 
piece of fish' for me, younger sister." They did not know what it 
was that spoke. This portent happened because the fort was going 
to be destroyed. 

There was no way to climb up to the fort. They then laid a long 
pole up the side of it. They used that to climb up on. Presently 
the Skidegate people came in a crowd to the bottom of it. When 
they were ready to go up some one shouted down from it: "Do not 
kill me. I belong to the Cumshewa-town people.' I am here with 
them only for a short time." They called to him then to come down. 
But he did not believe them and did not go down. 

By and by they started up the ladder. When they got halfway 
up the ladder they poured whale grease down upon the laddei". They 
got up over it with difiiculty. They killed all the men and cut ofl' 
their heads. The rest [of their bodies] they threw down from the 
fort. The space around it was filled up. After they had destroyed 
them they enslaved the women and children. 

And, when the war canoes started off, some young wofiien and some 
young men who had gone after spruce bark came out on the shore at 
the time of their departure. They wished to go. They would not 
take them. And they went to the fort after they (the„warriors) had 
gone away. And, while they were still some way off from the fort 
they htard a great sound of voices. And, when they arrived there, 
the air and blood rushing out of the mouths of the severed heads 
made a great noise. At that time the Ninstints people were destroyed. 



GA'nx.oat' and the people of his village went to war later. And 
after they had gone along for a while they landed. At that time the 
Ninstints people were at Djig.u'n.' And a man of the Sand-town 
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people' who had gone out from the town after soinething saw unob- 
served that enemies were in a certain place. And, after he had watched 
them for a while, he shot one. No one was about. 

He then cut off his head. With that he brought the news to the 
fort. His name was (Jreat-drum. Then the Ninstints people launched 
a large canoe. They did not know that the Skidegate people were 
lying in wait for them on the shore near the fort. Aftel- they had 
gone along for a while they shot at them. Tliey upset the canoe. 

Then Tasgie'n and Ga'da-kuia'ns got ashore with ammunition. Both 
belonged to the Sand-town people. Tbey shot at the Skidegate peo- 
ple fi-om behind rocks which leaned toward the sea along the edges of 
the water. As soon as it was seen from the fort that they had been 
upset they went to help them. Those were the Ninstints-giti'ns and 
the Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i,' 

Then they landed. And they came behind the Skidegate people. 
At that time Yu'wa-i came to GrA'nx.oat. who was taking a bath in the 
woods. He feared then to shoot him, he war- such a great chief. Then 
he finished "night-picks-up-the-village" (his daily fast).' 

IjaginA'Sdigudafi also tried to help his sons by shooting. Then 
Yu'wa-i came behind the Skidegate people and shot one. He (the man 
shot) was all alone. He then cut off his head and put a string on it, 
and he came out with it at the end of the lines of Skidegate people. 
"Ho ho ho, ho ho ho, ho ho ho, Skidegate people, I am Yu'wa-i. 1 
am eating you up from behind." And, when the Skidegate people saw 
the head that he had on his ba<rk, even their sinews gave out [they were 
so discouraged].' 

The Sand-town people lost an advantage by their foolishness. Their 
new muskets and ammunition were sunk. Not long before a trading 
vessel bad come there. 

And before this, after things had been going on quietly at the 
[Ninstints] fort, Blown-away went out from tlie fort to fish. When 
he came back from fishing his gambling sticks were gone from the 
house. He then went to where they were gambling. He came to 
where his nephew was using the gambling sticks. 

Then he scolded his nephew on account of them. And he (his 
nephew) threw the gambling sticks over a cliff. He then pulled his 
nephew down on one side and stabbed him repeatedly. And he ran 
toward the house. Then his (the murdered man's) younger brother 
ran aft«r him. When he had almost got in his younger brother also 
stabbed him twice in the abdomen. He, too, soon after was lying on 
the ground. A woman was also killed the same day. 

Here is the end of the story about this. 

' The word mcana a piece of lish not kept for drying. 

' Another name for Thoee-born-at-Qa'giala, the gi eat Baven Eamil^ of Skedane. 
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'Town chipf ot Skidegate. When 1 waa at Skidegate the remnante ot his grave 
box and of the Chilkat blanket that waa wound around his body were still to be 

' Au IB land. 

' See " Story of the Food-giving-t«wn people," note 4. 

'See "Story ot him through whom LA'gua spoke," note 1. These families came 
out to relieve the Sand-town people. Unlike the latter they are both Eagle. 

' The chief waa fasting for property and success, and his fast was called "night- 
picka-up-the-villE^." He probably took internal medicine at the same time. 

' Probably thinking that their chief had beeu killed. 
17137— No. 29—05 27 
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Waks between the peoples of Skidegate and Kloo ' 

[Told by Abraham of TbcH?-bom-Ht-Q!S'dASKo) 

In the days when they used arrows the Skidegate people went 
to Kloo to war. 'I'here they kept watch. Near hy were some 
women alone, digging i-oots. Near where the women dug they had a 
large Hie. They already had stones heated. Then they steamed their 
nettle roots. The warriors were peering at them from behind. And 
the nettle roots were cooked, and were cooked well. As they slipped 
the skins off they kept saying " WAhaiwa'n." ' 

And, when they had finished this, they came out to them. They 
enslaved the women. And, after they had brought them to Skide- 
gate, they also owned the made-up word there that they had obtained 
on the expedition. They said "Ha-iwa'n" when they did anything. 
The Kloo people then learned that they had captured the made-up 
word. And four canoe loads of people went from Kloo to Skidegate 
to make war. 

They then pulled up their canoes on the inner side of Gu'Jga and 
concealed themselves there. After they had remained in biding for a 
while three persons went by below them in a canoe. The one in the 
middle was light-looking and stout. His hair hung down loose. 

They then passed Ijehind a point. Then they launched one good- 
sized canoe and pursued them. And they saw that they were near. 
One of those in the bow then caught up a bow and shot an arrow over 
them. When it fell near the how all three at once looked around. 
And they said to each other that it was Owner,' They came then 
alongside of his canoe and killed them all, 

Thej' took the head of Owner, and they did the same to those who 
- were with him. Then they had their three heads stuck up on poles at . 
Kloo, The Town-of-Dji'gua people ipade immediately another new 
word, "without-even-looking-back,"' And when the news of that 
reached Skidegate they, in turn, were ashamed. 



After some time had elapsed the Kloo and Skidegate people began 
again to visit back and forth. Then the Skidegate people came to 
Blood-fort. And, having determined to kill them, Koagia'ns counted 
the people. They then destroyed them. Not even the skin was 
scratched on their own side. 

And, after they had killed all, a youth was missing from among 
them. They then launched a canoe and hunted for him. He had 
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jumped into the water. He sat close to ttie edge of the sea on the 
point on which the fort stood. They then found him. The Skidegate 
man begged for mercy. On account of that they called the place 
" Begging- for-mercy -cove," And they killed him, too. Then a great 
quantity of blood ran in the fort. So they called it " Blood-fort." 

Some time afterward a woman of the Common-food-steamers' who 
was married among the Ninstints people brought over food to her 
friends in Kloo. They found Kloo empty. They were afraid because 
they had destroj'ed the Skidegate people at Blood-fort. They were 
all at Tla'ldi.' It was then that she arrived. 

They slept then in the woods near the town of Kloo. One of the 
two slaves who were with her told them to camp there [instead of on 
the beach]. And he also heard the sound of paddling. He said then 
to his mistress: ''I say, let us go in over there. Some people passed 
here in the night in canoes." But bis mistress did not believe what he 
said, and they passed in on the south side of the island. 

When they were going across the inlet they plainly saw some people 
launching their canoes at a good sand beach. And they (the strangers) 
chased them back. They then drove them ashore in terror. Her 
companions escaped to the woods, and she remained behind alone. 
She did not let them pull her in, but laid her head on the edge of the 
canoe. 

And she said: "Hurry, cut off my head. I do not want to be a 
slave. I do not want to run away frightened either. Cut off my head 
quickly. Just here, my brother used to .say, yours were easily cut 
off,"* She made a mark around her neck, and ;^he kept talking. They 
then cut off her head. And all that were with her escaped into the 
woods. 

They got the news at Tla'Jdi, where all were living. They were 
shut up there for a while as if they had been surrounded in one house. 
By and by the Skidegate people again came to war. Opposite to the 
place where they had drawn up their canoes some one was chopping 
down a cedar for a canoe. He felled it and went away. 

Then they (the Skidegate people) asked the oldest of the warriors: 
"When you used to chop down a cedar how did you think about it 
during the night?" "I thought all night what one does when the 
woman he is in love with accepts him. He will come to it again very 
early." 

They then took three men over to it during the night. When he 
came there early in the morning, they killed him. Then they went 
over and got them.' 

Thej- then fell unexpectedly upon some who came out of Tlaldi by 
canoe. One drew himself up into a tree which bent over the water. 
He alone escaped. They killed the rest. 
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During all that autumn, until the very beginning of winter, there 
were enemies aroubd them. They were never free from them. 

Then the man whose sister had been killed up the inlet from Kloo 
could not get a canoe. By and by GinA'skilas* lent him a 5-fatbom 
canoe without thwarts fastened in it. And he and his younger 
brother finished it. After they had finished it he (GinA'skilas) 
changed his mind [about lending it]. And Alder called out to his 
younger brother: "Klwi'dAna-i,' cut off the cedar limbs from the 
canoe at once. If he says a woi-d against it I will kill him." He then 
cut them . off. They took no notice of it. And he could not get a 
canoe. 

All winter no one took a step anywhere. By and by one of them 
went out to sea for something, yet came back safely. They saw that 
spring was already beginning to come on. Then Alder and Grandson 
went to Skidegate to war together. 

Those who remained behind felt that the earth was different. The 
ground shook, and the thunder rolled directly over them, and there 
were landslides. A woman of Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o, Woman-too- 
dirty -to-be-touched,'* owned four large clam shells, duck feathers, 
and duck grease. She laid them (the clam shells) down and put the 
dutik grease into them. She put duck feathers along the edges. She 
sat talking to them: "Be careful, your duck grease might spill." 
And it stopped. She believed it was stopj>ed by her actions." 

The warriors arrived at Skidegate. Then they all {those left 
behind) got ready to move at the same time. They had their canoes 
loaded and anchored at the mouth of the creek. By and by, all started 
off together. That day they encamped at Xo'tdjix.oa's." That night 
they remained awake. Amasa'n and his family acted as sentinels. 

The day after that they went off again. And, after they had moved 
on for a while, they camped at Sqe'Jugits, The two who had gone to 
fight were also away. And, after having escaped £rom confinement, 
they ate anything, having mussels and things in the woods for pro- 
visions. 

GinA'skilas then went out to examine a peninsula opposite the camp- 
ing place. And a woman of Those- born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o, West-coast- 
clouds, and a slave also went out. And, as they went along, they met 
the [two returning] warriors. Two scalps hung out of the stern of 
the canoe. And they told her how they killed them. 

" We found Skidegate empty. But still we did not go into the 
houses." Then they came back [to the canoes]. They concealed their 
canoes at the seaward end of Skidegate. Afterward they went to look 
at Skidegate. They found there sixty boxes of grease, stowed away. 
They then broke them open with an ax. And the one whose sister's 
head had been cut off, while she was still alive, in the same way cut 
off the heads of four youths who came after devilfishes. . 
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And she went along before the fighters shouting. From the place 
where GinA'skilas had gone to make an examination some came along. 
And she shouted: "lx.iS'+! Alder and Grandson found the town of 
Skidegate empty. Their canoes are full." She went toward a large 
canoe coming toward her, telling the news. When she came near she ■ 
recognized GA'nx.oat's" canoe, named Sea-gull canoe," She at once 
paddled the canoe around, and they escaped to land. Alder and Grand- 
son also landed there. 

And Grandson's canoe was carried away by the wind. But before 
the Skidegate people arrived Ki'dja-i" swam over to the canoe which 
was drifting away. And he did not care for the canoe, but he took 
the two scalps and swam ashore with them. He moved backward, sit- 
ting down with the two scalps in his mouth. "Now, Giti'na," I am 
glad to meet you." 

And the Skidegate people got off to fight there. The Kloo people 
also came near from Sqe'lugits, They came together at once among 
the woods. Hu hu hu hu, there was a great sound of guns there. 
A man of the Skidegate-town people" and one of Those-born-at- 
Qlii'dAsg.o" used to be good friends, and the Skidegate-town man 
shouted to him: "Property-always-running-about, are you among 
them?" "Yes." "Go home. When the Giti'ns become angry not 
even the grizzly bear can stand against them." "Indeed, I will go 
home. I was born a grizzly bear from my parents, who are grizzly 
bears. They had me at the front [in war]." 

After they had fought there for a while Amasa'n and a Skidegate 
man shot at each other over a thin rock at the edge of the woods, and 
they kept it up. Behind Amasa'n were two persons, one of whom 
held a spear. He asked for it. They refused to give it to him. He 
said that he would run over to the Skidegate man soon after he had 
shot him." They did not give him the war spear. 

Then they fought there. After they had fought there for a while, 
and evening was coming on, Ta'-iigwai fell. He was wounded. On 
the other side Gidaga'ngu also fell. They then called out to each side 
to stop,'" They then ceased shooting at each other, and the Skidegate 
people got into their canoes. And the Town-of-Dji'gua people also 
got into their canoes when it was very dark. 

When they (the women) escaped to land in fright Flood-tide-woman 
ffent up among the mountains. When it became dark she went down 
cautiously toward the place where they had camped. She was within 
a month of giving birth to a child. 

When she came near she heard some people laughing. And she (a 
woman among them) recognized the voice of Gwai'is. "Uncle 
Gwai'is" [shesaidj. And he answered: "A'waiya, [I thought] they had 
taken you." She (Flood-tide-woman) had come to the one with whom 
he had been in love." 
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And after they had camped there for a while one day, when the 
sea was smooth, they went away. They looked at an island which lay 
seaward from them. Half of them refused to use it. The rest 
wished to use it. The place was good for houses, but there was no 
water. They remained there all the day. 

And they went away from it to Qlo'nakoa fort" and landed there. 
All said it was good. It was a good place to keep canoes. Then they 
built little houses at the fort. When they were finished they began 
living in them. 

Before the stockade and houses were completed one of the Penin- 
sula people " who bad married a woman of the Common -food-steamers 
brought over news to his brother-in-law. He bnmght the news that 
t'ldjiwaa " had his canoe dug out in the rough. He had done that in 
order to go to war. 

Before he brought the news three persons in a canoe were fishinfj 
with floats. It was raining in the inlet where they were. And, while 
they bad the <'anoe turned Ijottom up over them, the Skidegate people 
quickly turned over the canoe and killed them. 

He {the Peninsula Qian) .stayed all night at Qlo'nakoa fort and went 
off the next day. When evening came his smoke [was seen] rising 
from an island lying seaward. '^ Then the strongest men went out 
from the fort to see him. Where he was floating, at Land-point, a big 
whale was drifting. He raised a smoke for his brothers-in-law on 
account of that. 

The people of the fort then all went out for whale. And they 
encamped at G.A'ldjida for the whale. There they cut it up. 

I'ldjiwas then had his canoe in the woods at Chicken-hawk town." 
They observed the Town-of-Dji'gua people cut up the whale. By and 
by Two-voices went to Chicken-hawk town to cut Ig.et" with two 
young men. After they had gone there they heard the sound of guns. 
They shot Two-voices only. His companions they spared. 

Shortly after the guns sounded he (f'ldjiwas) sailed by in front of 
the camping place. He went too fast for them to even think of going 
out to him. 

And after they had waited a while for a good day they loaded the 
whale and went off with it. And, although they wanted to go to 
Qlo'nakoa fort, the canoes were so heavy that they went ashore at 
Dog-fish fort.*' This fort was the best of all. And they cleared away 
the bushes and started to live there. GinA'skilas owned blankets orna- 
mented with duck bills (lit., "duck teeth"). He hung them all around 
upon the stockade on account of a canoe that had come [with visitors]. 
And, when these were not quite enough, he bought ten with a slave 
that a woman owned. They used to get twenty slaves for a sea otter. 

In the following year all who were in Dog-fish fort went to Skide- 
gate to war. And, after they had [mllcd up their canoes into the 
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woods ill the inlet above Skidegate, they were diacovered. All of the 
Skidegate people followed them at once. They shot at them. They 
shot one then in the canoes of the Kloo people. They got oif on the 
inner side of Ku'nga-i." 

At that time the Town-of-Dji'gua people took to the woods. When 
they fled the one who had been wounded sat in the canoe. Just before 
Ta'-i}gwai got off he called to him: "Ski'lg.atgwAns," he said to him, 
" try to get off. Sit at the foot of a tree in the woods. When I get 
to Cumshewa'" 1 will borrow a canoe and get you as soon as I can." 
Then he consented; He said: "AH right." 

The Skidegate people then pulled off their canoes. Not long after 
that the one they had wounded made a fire for his head. They then 
went over from Skidegatt^ and cut off his head. 

And the Town-of-Dji'gua [people went around by the point, camping 
here and there. They had nothing to eat. And when they camped 
they were cold. By and by they found a sea otter floated ashore. 
They made a fire for it and steamed it in the ground. When it was 
cooked they set some in front of GinA'skilas. But he said: "You put 
this in front of me to cat, but I will not eat it. The gravel might see 
me."" 

They then started off and came to Oumshewa. And they attacked 
Ta'-iigwai, because he did not do as he had promised [to the wounded 
man]. They then borrowed a canoe at Cumshewa and went to Ske- 
dans.'' They (the Skedans people) took them over to the fort. 

And, after they had remained there for a while and it was again 
fall, they again went to T.-a'Jdi. And, after they were through with 
gathering food, they again settled at Dog-flsh fort. 

And the summer after the succeeding winter some posts fell out of 
the stockade. Later more fell. Then Gwi'.sukunas called his nephew 
and said to him: " Chief's son, the women can now go anywhere they 
want to. Fighting ties on its back. War is over."' From that time 
it was ended. 

At this time chief GinA'skilas died. When Qa'-idjit became chief 
in his place they had a town at Sea-grass."' 

Here is the end of this story. 

' Sometimes a made-up word so tickled the fancy of the people that a whole town 
would take it up and repeat it upon all occasions. 

' Chief ot the Sbidegate-town people; see note 17. This episode preludes the main 
narrative heoauae it maa regarded a great thing to kill a chief. 

' Referring to the chief'a lark of watchfulness. 

' See "Story of Those-born-ai-Skedane," note 8. 

'A salmon creek, 

' She taunts them by referring to the Skidegate people whom the memters of her 
own family had killed. 

' Those who had killed the man. 

'See "War between the people of Kloo anil the people of NinHtinI«," note 14. 
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•Probably means "mentioned" or "talked of." 

'° Either to be underatood in a c-ootrary sense or, more probably, indicating tbat 
she belonged to too high a family to be injured with impunity. 

" All this is explained in the story of " Sacred-one-stonding-and-moving, Stone-ribs, 
and Upward." 

" "Hair-Beal-low-tide," meaning the town where there are plenty of hair seal 
visible at low tide. It was formerly a town of the Xa'gi-la'nas, but lay on the 
extreme border of Ninstints territory; on Lyell island, near the northern end of 
Darwin sound. 

" The Skidegate chief; see the preceding story. 

'* Each family had its own list of canoe names. 

"Perhaps this should be K!e'dja-i, "entrails." 

'* The predominant Eagle family at Skidegate. 

" A leading Raven family in Skidegate inlet, one which formerly owned the town 
itself. After losing this to the Gttt'ns they moved up the inlet to Lina island, where 
they had a not«d village called Drum-town. 

'*8ee "Story of Those-born-at-Skedans," note 19. 

'* After the man had been shot he would finish the job. 

'" Battles in armor often lasted for a long time without material injnry to either 

" This par^raph is a difBcult one, but I umJeratand it is as follows; The spirit of 
the uncle Gwu'Is, about to be reborn through Flood-tide- woman, calls out. Just at 
that time she comes to where the woman that Gwai'is formerly loved is lying, and 
the latter, r^c^nizing the voice, supposes it is indeed he. She speaks to him and is 
answered again. 

" " Above-the-edges fort," on Alder island, north of Bumaby island. 

" A part of Those-born-at-Qa'gials who received their distinctive name from the 
fact that they originally lived on the outer point of the tongue of land on which 
Skedans was built. 

" One of the Skidegate chiefs. The name means "nobleman." 

"• Signals were often given by means of columns of smoke. A discontinuoua pillar 
of smoke waa a signal for help. 

" On the eastern coast of Lyell island. 

" A plant. The same word is used for yew and for bow. 

'^ On an islet northwest of Murchison island. 

"'Welcome point. 

^ A Haida town on the north side of Cumshewa inlet, near ite entrance. It wa6 
owned by the Witch people. 

" Compare " War between the Pebble-town people and the Slaves," note 9. 

"See the story of " Sac red-one-standing-and- moving, Stone-rilw, and Upward," 
note 35. 

" Or Old KIoo, on the eastern end of Tan-oo island. 
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Wars between the towns of Kloo and Kitkatla and between 
THE Kloo families 

[Told by Abraham of Tho3e-bom-at-Q!j1'dAs«.ol 

Once South-east' and tKe people of bis town went ti-ading. He came 
to rnu}.° And, after they had given them food for a while, berries 
were dropped upon the face of South-east, and Alder' did not like it. 
Then they began to fight at the fort. And they destroyed the men 
and enslaved the women. 

They then discovered AxJua'ls swimming from the fort. Some 
youths pursued him. And, when they got near him, one held a spear 
over his shoulder ready for him. Hesaid to him: " Spare me brother- 
in-law," but still he speared him. He broke his back. 

They towed the body of Axiua'Is ashore. Those taken as slaves 
then sang the same song for his body that had been sung for him when 
he acted in the seeret societies and got power from the sea otter and 
when he performed sieight-of-hand feats. 

I.awe'-i- huwa'+ho+ ho+ lawe'+i ia'-j- la+we'-f- huya'uo-|- lawe'+ huwft-|- 
6+ lawe'-t- ht+ iya'+ 5+ 60+ lawe'+i+ iya'+6-f 
6+ lawe'-f- ye+ huwa'+ 0+ h6+ lawe'ee+ hehe+ 
iya'+ 6+ 6+ !aw«'4- he ha iya'wfl, wS+. 

At that time they took forty slaves for South-east. All together, 
they took seventy at that time. When they came home they started 
to fortify themselves at Thin-fort.' 

And, after they had been there for a while, Dje'basa" came with 
many canoes. They stopped in front of the fort and bought them 
(the slaves) for grease, hides, and slaves. And, after he had bought 
all and had started off, a woman whose lip around her labret was 
broken through, the only one left, came out and stood there, and said: 
"Dje'basa, chief Dje'basa, are you going to let your property rot at 
such-and-such a place where it is stowed?" Are you going to let it 
rot at such-and-such another place where it is stowed?"" 

Then the canoe was backed toward her, and he gathered the boxes 
of grease which were in the canoe together and landed them in exchange 
for her. Then she also got in, and they went away. 

When they (irst arrived there Dje'basa ate dry fish and grease in the 
canoe. They saw that his mind was good. And South-east began to 
speak of building a house with what he had obtained in exchange for 
the slaves. And they were glad, and the Town-of-Dji'gua i)eople sang 
a song outside, 

Wai+ aiya'+ aiya'+ aiya'-t-aiya' uyft'-f uyftH- aya'-|- aya'+ wA 
ai'ya-|- a!ya'ha+ aiya'ha aiya'ha haiyiVhaho haiya'hahy, etc. 
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At the time they sang they iDado a forward motion, and when they 
moved much the platform fell. No one was injured. Then one of 
them asked his child: "Hi'ndju, is your brother there?" They then 
sang another aong: "Hfndju, is your brotber there?" 

They removed then from the fort to Chicken-hawk town,' But 
there they built houses. After this a long time elapsed before there 
was another light. South-east was dead, and GinA'skilas' was also 
dead, and Qa'-idj!t' succeeded to his place. Then they cleared the 
town of Sea-grass. '" He built Cave-house" there. 

And while Qft'-idjit was sitting idle in front of his house with a 
Pebble-town woman," whotu he had married, Those-born-at-Skedans " 
came from Skedans" to light with him. They shot at him, and his 
wife fell dead without uttering a word. But he got in safe. Then 
he kept sending food through the Hie to his wife." That made him 
soon forget about his wife. 

And when summer came he married a woman of Those-born-at- 
Qla'dAsg.o.'* The brother of the one that was killed also stayed there. 
His name was Lu'g.ot." 

One day Qa'-idjit painted himself and tied weasel skins in his hair, 
in order to set out to eat berries. He started off. Lu'g.ot had made 
a canoe and was smoothing it there. When his brother-in-law was 
on the point of starting off he ran down toward his brother-in-law. 
And he threw sand into Qa'-id jit's face." 

And he asked for two guns which were in the bow. They were 
afraid to hand them to him then. By and by they handed him one, 
and he shot his brother-in-law. He shot true and killed him. 

Those -born -a t-Q!a'dAsg.o bestirred themselves at once and fired at 
him. They shot him in the elbow. Then he lay there. That day 
three were killed. Qa'-idjit was made to sit on the sand. But still 
Qa'-idjit escaped into the house. And he lay in the back part of Cave- 
house. He had two large blankets over him. Over these he also had 
a cotton canoe sail. 

Now those who had done that to him went to a lonely camping 
place. And afterward they were afraid he was alive. They came to 
kill him. It was moonlight. A boy who was sleeping with him woke 
him. He then pulled himself out from under the blankets. And, 
while he moved back from the fire, one was moving a pistol " about in 
the smoke hole. He tried to shoot him. Twice his pistol failed to 
gooff. Then two gnns were pointed through the smoke hole. When 
they went off there were large holes in the blankets. 

One day, some time afterward, he went out in front of the house 
and sat idle. After he had sat there for a while they stepped toward 
him. He heard the souml of running feet. And, after he had aimed 
his gun in that direction for some time, Naskia'i'* stuck out his head, 
and he shot at his face. He fell there on his face, 
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Of those who came to attack him fixim the camp Naskia'l was killed. 
And the one who wa^ with him went away. And another family 
looked after the body. Afterward Qa'-idjJt went to GA'nx-oat, who 
was living in Big-house." There he died. And his grandfather put 
him into a big box. 

Then the people who had shot him and were holding a fort in Lake 
inlet" brought over a peace offering,"' They brought over one slave. 
And the next year they also held a fort up the inlet from Sea-grass 
town. Thither Two-in-one came from Daog.a'iigA^g^n, which lies 
seaward from Skedans, and got him. They came and got Naskia'P* 
to go to war with the GitA'mat.''' He went at once. 

They then set out. There, at Gitfi'mat, they took many slaves for 
him. Two-in-one," however, had three. And, when they returned, 
they built two large houses at Ata'na." Presently they came to him 
to ask for blood money. They gave then five slaves. And Those- 
born-at-Skedana named their island "Sunny-fort."** By selling the 
slaves that remained Naskia'l built a house. There they say he began 
to potlatch. Now they went from Hea-grass town to get his bouse 
timbers. And they built his house at Sea-grass town. This is how 
they got back to Sea-grass town. 

After that time they procured more expensive .seats [at the feasts 
and potlatches].*' They now ceased to have trouble at Sea-grass town. 

Here this ends. 

Kitkatla waa an important town and tribe belonging to the Teinishian stock. Tbe 
town was on Dolphin island. 

' Chief of Sea-graas town. The whites' name tor this place, Kloo, ia a corruption 
of hie own name, Xeu. 

' A fort of the Kitkatla people. 

'The one who appears in "War between the people of Kloo and the people of 
Ninstints." 

* Situate at the northeast angle of Lyell island, 

'Chief of Kitkatla. 

'Referring to his BtowhouseH; see "Wars with the Niska and Tgiinsbiaii and con- 
flicts between Haida families," note 6. 

' See the preceding story, note 26, The house that Sooth-east built at that time 
waa so lai^ that he named each half of it separately. The house pole waa covered 
with abalone shells. 

'See "War between the people of Kloo and the people of Ninatints," note 14. 

•See tbe preceding story. 

'"See note 1 and the preceding al«ry, note 33. 

" A house waa aometimea so named becauae it had a very deep house hole, mak- 
ing it dark inside. 

"See "Fight at the town of Da'x.ua," note 2. 

" It is carious that this was the very family to which the town chief of Kloo him- 
self belonged. Tbe section living at Skedans comes to make war upon the chief of 
the one living at Kloo. 

"See the story of "Sacred-one-slanding-and-moving, Stone-ribs, and Upward," 
note 35. 
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"•See the story of Moldy -forehead, note 2. 

"See "Story of Those- born-a^SketlanB," note 18. 

" Also one of the nainee of the chief of the Seaward-Bqoa'tadas. 

" Because he did not think that Qa'-idjlt had honored his sister enough. 

"Haida, "shortgun." 

"A shaman, who was alwi chief of Thotie-bom-at-Q!u'dAig.o. This was the name 
of his supernatural helper. 

"This house was probably named after the original one which gave ite name to 
the ruling branch of the (iltt'ns of Skidegate. 

"The usual name given to Skineuttle inlet. Skincuttle is said to be a corruption 
of the Hwda sqlSn-g.att ("Sea-Kull-went-up"), a name used by some of the Skide- 
gate people. 

"A peace offering sent over as a sign that they would make proper reparation for 
the death of the chief. 

" Another chief of Those-bom-at^Q!ik'd.\^.o, of the same name as the one who was 
killed. 

"The northernmost tribe of the Wakaahan stock; called by whites Kitamat. 

"A man of Those-born-at-Skedans. The chief of NinHtints was also so called; 
in fact, that is the meaning of the word Ninstints. 

" Hot Spring island. 

"This was near Hot Spring island. 

"The placing of chiefs at potlatches and feasts was regulated in accordance with 
their wealth, the richer sitting nearer the inside house pole, in the back part of the 
house. 
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War between the people of Kloo and the Tsimshiam 

[Told by AbiKham, of Those-bom-al-Qla'dug.o) 

The people at Chicken-hawk' town were at Wa'nata' prepared for 
war and had done raising their canoes. They were going to Kitaraat.' 
And because the tides began to run too high for them to make the 
start from Chicken-hawk town, they prepared at Llasii'g.a-i. When 
the tide waa higli they stalled off. 

Then 8onie Skedans' people met them. And thej' gave them the 
following news. Buiilehead had thrown a dry halibut at rngilin," on 
account of which there was a tight.' They heard that a woman of the 
Town-of-Djrgua people' had been killed. Then, instead [of keeping 
on], they went toward the Tsimshian.' 

They went on and took all the dry salmon a slave was getting in 
Skidegate creek' away from bim. They took a lai^e number of bun- 
dles of salmon out of the canoe of one wbo was coming back from war. 
After they had left that place they took away all the property of some 
I>eopIe who were living at Da'x.ua.'" 

They then went seaward and came to the mouth of the Skeena. 
And they went toward Metlakatia" and pulled their canoe up into the 
woods. Close behind them were very many people in a temporary 
camp. After some time had elapsed they began to make a noise. 
They then went to fight. 

When they came out of the woods a Tsimshian shot a Haida. "A," 
he was glad to have shot him. Then some Tsimshian got into a 
medium-sized canoe and paddled off in fright. And the Kloo people 
also got into one. The Tsimshian had one paddle, and the fight«rs 
also had one. 

And after they had chased them for a while, they chased them 
ashore and seized them at the edge of the water. Only one escaped to 
the woods. When they seized his wife she cried out, and he turned 
around quickly with a knife. Then Djix.ia'al ran toward him. When 
he got near he shouted at him. He (the Tsimshian) shook, and he 
seized him. 

They then got into the two canoes and went over to the place where 
they had come out. They went over to the war canoes that were there. 
On an island on which stood one tree, near the place where they came 
out, sat Nl'swas." And the people of his town also sat there. The 
Kloo people were unaware of it. 

And, when they started off, one [Tsimshian] who was a good hunter 
started after something [from the camp of Ni'swas], He shot at them. 
Then they started back. 
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They came across then, and the warriors came to Raveo-creek." 
Two canoes landed at a house that stood on the farther side of High- 
point," After they had remained for a while in that house a Skidegat« 
man who used to be on good terms with a Kloo man ran in through 
the doorway. Instead of sitting idle, Qena'-i's father" picked up his 
weapons. One of them held ready before the door an ax which he 
had in his hands. He brought news over in advance that people were 
coming over from High-point town " to light them. 

Then they {the assailants) went back. And they also went away. 
When the sun had passed behind the hills, they arrived at Chicken- 
hawk town. At that time they sang a high song. They had brought 
in ten slaves. 

Then one whose canoe was empty went into Kitamat for a short 
raid. Aft€r he had been gone for a while they heard the sound of his 
guns. While they were living at Kloo he brought in two slaves. 
They took them for Kog,ogwa'n. By trading these he built a house. 
It was named "rngllin-house."'" 

Some time after this they went to war on the Tsimshian in two 
canoes, (jitku'n" and tlil^A'ngiasLas went. After they got into 
the Tsimshian country they landed their canoes near Metlakatla. 
After they had sat there for a while tive persons came in a canoe after 
devilfish. There were three women and two men, and the warriors 
ran toward them in the woods. 

The chief did not get off. But the others walked about on shore. 
They took then the wife of NisLa'ganfis, and they also took the wife 
of his nephew. And they seized the other woman in the woods. She 
was very pretty, and they lay with her there and let her go. 

They pushed them along then to the place where the canoes were. 
And, when they started off, NtsLa'ganus's nephew walked about on the 
opposite shore. He shot at thcni many times, but the gunpowder 
only flashed. By and by thej' pulled out of range. And they went 
seaward to Sqa'g.aJ. And, when they started across, they sang a 
high song at Kloo." And they owned her (the chief's wife) there. 
The winter was not long for him (Gitku'n).'" 

The Tsimshian then came to fight for her in a crowd. And, when 
thej' camped at Qal,'* Hal " sent a canoe to talk with them. He had 
them tell the people that he was going to come for her. When harvest 
time'* came, after he had said he would come back in many canoes, 
a great many Kttkatla people came by canoe to Skedans. It was a 
veritable crowd. 

They stayed at the town of Skedans. The Kloo people also crossed 
thither. The great Hal got K.'uia'ns's" sister and another woman who 
had been taken south to the Bellabella.'* He brought both over. 

On the night when the Kloo people came he began to dance. After 
he had done this for a while he sent the two Ninstints people [to the 
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Kloo people] by striking them on the back. They atnick GItku'n 
with a slave,''" and UidA'ngiasLas also went away with one. The 
chiefs were in Mother-house," 

After he had ceased dancing, Gitku'n also started to dance. After 
he had done so for a while, and had stopped, they had the wife of 
NtsLa'ganus stand up, and the other with her. And, when they struck 
her on the back to send her to the other side, she almost touched the 
ground with her lips. They did the same thing to the other one. In 
this way they exchanged. 

After they got back to Kloo K!uia'ns and K!adja'-i paid for their 
sisters, K!uia'ns paid two slaves for his sister, along with sea otters. 
K!adja'-i also paid a slave for his sistei. besides much property and 
many guns. 

After this winter came. When spring fame Gitku'n joined the 
aeciet society. At the end of two days he disappeared into the woods. 
On the next day all the Kloo people went to Skedans, When the}' 
set out they launched his canoe, which was called "Keef -canoe."" 

After they had loaded for a while, some came down in a crowd out 
of Cave-house with a sail pulled tightly around them. Inside of it 
many horns sounded. They got into the canoe and started across. It 
went along in the midst of the other canoes, and something whistled 
inside of the sail. All thought that Gitku'n was in it. 

When they got near Skedans Reef-canoe changed still more. They 
let the one who had fallen [that is, joined the secret society] at Kloo 
be inspired at Skedans. When they stood in front of Skedans, he 
(the spirit) suddenly made a noise behind Skedans, and Skedans was 
in commotion. Hn hu, hu hu hu, WS'nAg.An" also acted u'lala in a 
different place. At this time they were so much taken up with it that 
they did not know what they did. When they got Wa'nAg.An into 
Mother-house, the companions also attended to Gitku'n. They got 
him into Kotten house." Thej' then came ashore. 

The day after this, about noon, Wa'nAg.An went out and bit the 
arms of the sons of Skedans chiefs belonging to good families.'" 
After a time he bit the arm of Ga-inA'IdAiia-i-yu'Ans, when he too 
joined the secret society. He was inspired. On the day after that 
Ga-iuA'ldAna-i-yQ'Ans went out and [feigned to] eat a Bellabella 
woman that his mother owned." As he sat and moved around her she 
pushed him from her and made a sound as if she feared him. By and 
by he seized her and began to eat her. When he began to bite her 
neck she died. The companions took care of him. He ate to the 
middle of her. 

One day, when the secret society was at it height, it was foggy. At 
that time the two brothers of NIsLa'ganus' wife came to fight. They 
were NistadA' and NIsrilna'tc. 

During three days and nights it was foggy at sea. After that, when 
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they made land veiy early in the morning, they saw it (land) all at 
once. They then pulled up their canoe on Gwa'-idjats." 

Just at daybreak the sound of the bad secret society came to their ears. 
When day broke they discovered that they were coming out to tbera 
in a canoe. In the bow of the canoe persons were acting under the 
iDduence of the spirits of the bad" secret society. They made noises, 
and they said to each other that they smelt them. They fled then. 
They forgot the board which holds the foot of the mast. Then some 
who had gone after sea eggs shouted as they came back [at seeing] their 
white sail pass out to sea from Skedans. Then they split in two some 
boxes of grease that they had and made a hole in the bottom with ao 
adze. Then one of them, lying on his back, held it there with his feet 
When they were some distance away they passed round in a crooked 
course. Then they made a board to hold the foot of the mast at Skide- 
gate creek. After this time the people of the two islands had the board 
to hold the foot of the mast nailed down inside the bow. 

The next fine day after this they went home. They found their 
minds were diiferent, and the}- found their own country. 

And, when the secret society was all over, they (the people) returned 
to Kloo. When the middle of the following summer arrived they 
came to get something for having had their sister enslaved. They 
were allowed to land without disturbance. Before any food was given 
to them they started to dance." 

"Ho+ bo+ hi h6+ hl+ ho4- hT+ ho+ hl+ h6+ hi h5+ hoga 
haaa hoga hog. a ha hagudixe'" [they sang]. 

They put a dance hat on NistAdS'. They also struck Msulna'tc with 
a copper plate (that is, they gave it to him). And he danced, holding it 
by means of his neck [and chin], Hu bu hu hu, it was a great dance. 
The town people also struck him with some property. 

This is the end. They had peace with each other. 

'See "Wars between the Peoples of Skidegate and Kloo," note 26. 

* A place where the Kloo people were in the habit of camping before starting on a 
war expedition. 

' See preceding story, note 25. 

'See the etory of " Sacred-one-stand ing-and-moving, Stone-ribs, and Upward," 
note 85. 

*Port Simpson; see "A raid on the Tlingit," note 13. 

'Givenin theatoryof "Fights between the Tsimahian and Haida and among North- 

' See not«s to the story of Cloud-watcher. 

'The word used here, TcimAski'n, is less common than Kt'lgat 

'See notes to "Story of the Food -giving- town people." 

'"See notes to "Fight at the town of Da'x.ua." 

"See "The one abandoned for eating the flipper of a hair seal," note 1. 

" One of the great Tsimshian chiefs. 

"See " Story of the House- point families" and note 15 under it. 

" Cape Ball. High-point town stood just north of Cape Ball. 
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" Mature particulnrty old men were generally known by the names of their chil- 
dren, as in "Story o( the shaman, G.A'ndox's-father." 

"Or "Port Simpson hoiise," the ineide house poste beii^ carved to resemble 
white people. 

"Chief of Kloo. 

''Given in previous storiea. It wasthoi^ht ho much of that it waa only used upon"' 
very special occaaions, of which my informant remembered five. 

" He was so happy over hie succeBS. 

'"Bonila island. 

" A name of Dje'basa. 

" So my interpreter translated the word. It was probably the season when berriea 
were gathered and roots and potatoes dug. 

"This was the name of the chief of the Sand-town people, a Kaven family at Nin- 
slinte. It means "dressed-up." 

"See the story of "Raven traveling," note 9. 

"Cant word, meaning " to give." 

"A house belonging to the Qa'gials qe'ig.awa-i. The name probably means 
" mother of bouses," reterrinf- to its size. 

"See "Wars between the peoples of Skidegateand Kloo," note 14. 

"Chief or nephew of the chief at Skedans. 

"The word for honse here, da, is properly applied to the retaining timbers used 
to iiold back the earth in houses having an excavation beneath them, 

"This biting only produced a very slight wonnd. In later times, a chief's son 
having died of blood poisoning, it was made still milder. 

'' Thia eating was a pretense, 

^'' One of the islands outside Skedans. 

" Because the novices, or the beii^ inspiring them, were violent, and the people 
feared them. 

"Payment of kla'da, remuneration for having enslaved a person, was accompanied 
by dancing; payment of wal, remuneration for having killed or wounded a person, 

17137— No. 2fl— 05 28 
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Wab between the people of Kloo and the Bellabella 

(Told by Abiaham u[ Those- bom-nl-Qlu'dAEgo] 

One time, when they were ready to go lishing toward the south. 
Waters was dead at Sea-grass town.' A Tsimshian named Was was a 
close friend of his and came to send food through the Are to him. He 
had four canoes loaded with boxes of grease. From him they learned 
the news. The Tsimshian told them that the Bellabella' of the whole 
inlet had their canoes all ready to make war on the Eagle people.' 
They did not believe the news. 

After they had bought their greawe they went away. Then the Kloo 
people also went southward, and after they had gone on for a while 
they landed at a long sandy beach, and a shaman named Di'g.a-koya'k"* 
performed there. His supernatural powers saw that the Bellabella were 
coming that day. He said that his powers had looked at something 
out at sea. 

A Ninstints man who had been taken before acted as pilot for the 
Bellabella. His name was Youngest-chiefs-son. And toward evening 
the Bellabella saw the tires. They asked Youngest-chiefs-son ; 
" Which have the bigger fire?" And he said: "The Ninstints people's 
fire is the larger. The fire of tiitku'n's^ people is the smaller," The 
Bellabella then turned toward that. 

The canoes then gathei-ed near the camping place. After they were 
assembled [on shore] they ran out quickly. One then seized a woman 
who was behind the house, and she knocked the Bellabella down. The 
Bellabella still clung to her. The woman then seized a short stick and 
struck him on the head with it. She then i-an away from the 
Bellabella. 

And afterward the Bellabella canoes came along. Two also walked 
along on shore. Thei-e, they enslaved a Kloo man and his wife. And 
they enslaved seven Kloo people at Qlo'na.' 

And after he (a certain one) had tried to shoot [some one] near 
Gi'tgua fort he came to one who was hammering silver. And, when 
he got near him, he pulled the trigger of his gun without taking aim. 
It went off, and he ran quickly to him and tried to cut off his head. 
But, since he was looking to see if any were coming after him, he «ut ' 
on the chest. The Bellabella took in the body and went to G.ado'. 
And they breakfasted there and slept in their c-anoes on the farther 
side of (T.A'nL.gfn.' 

And, while it was yet daylight, the singing of a child came to their 
ears from the other side of Xena.' WinoLalii'sila, who had taken no 
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one, went to the place where the child was singirifr. The_v were 
encamped behind the trees, and had a mat hung up on Account of the 
mosquitoes. He softly pulled it down. He saw those lying behind 
it. .At that time some one said to biiii " Nda'.nda'." He thought it 
was a dog. And, after he had also looked on the other side, he went 
^ain to the place where they were camping. 

He then told them how many there were, and he said that he alone 
would have them. And he went thither. As he went toward the 
place his gun went off. And those who were behind ran up. When 
they got near he had come out near them on shore. He had cut off a 
head. His skin was covered with blood. Holding the head hanging 
from his mouth, he crept down with two knives in his hands. There 
they enslaved five. 

They told them there that man}' people were encamped at Xena- 
point. The Kloo people told that to the Bellahella. They then went 
to Xena-point. And they arrived there, and, after they had gathered 
together, they lay in lines along the edges of the grass. Presently 
they went to get them. After they had gone in a line toward them 
for a while, they said "Huk'^'and threw themselves upon them. And 
there, too, they enslaved many Kloo people. Some, however, e;>caped 
into the woods. 

After they had got them into the canoe a north wind was' blowing. 
They then put up their sails. Many dead bodies were left behind 
them. And, when they got far out to sea, they pulled off the head of 
a man of the Cumshewa-town people'* named Si.ins who sat in the 
canoe, and threw his body overboard while it was still alive. 

Then those who had escaped into the woods met at Skwa'-ikun 
island. And they went toward the mainland on rafts. They then 
made a big smoke toward Ninstints. And they came after them at 
once and took them over to Ninstints. Afterward, when evening 
came, they took them over to where they (their own people) were 
iishing. It was a great piece of bad news. There was no peace for a 
single family. 

They stopped fishing then and went to Sea-grass town. After they 
had gone along for a while they came to the body of the man whose 
head they had taken off, floating near the shore. They put it into the 
fire there." And they took along his bones. They reached Sea-grass 
town. Hu hu hu hu hu, there was great wailing. They now pre- 
pared for war. After they had prepared slowly for a while they 
went off. 

At that time they were not acquainted with the mouth of Bellabella 
strait. Then, without knowing [whore they were], they pulled up 
their canoes into the woods early in the morning. And. when day 
dawned, they saw Wawayie'la's fort. The fort was named 
Lai'Laiklia-i. 
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And, wlien evening came, they wanted to see which sWe was the 
best one on which to get ofl'. And thej' went around it while the 
Bellahella slept. Many log houses were on the lower part of the 
point of the island. They saw it, and they went away. They then 
talked it over, hu hu hu hu hu." On the day after the next they went 
toward it just before daylight. 

And, after they liad gone along for a while, when the bows were 
coming in in front of the log houses the bundles of masts in the bows 
pushed back the eanoes. 

The fort people had sung all night for Wawayi^'la, who was acting 
in the secret society, and slept for weariness from using their voices. 
When they were asleep they (the Haida) came in front of tbeii). 

After some of them ha<l got near some one came out to urinate 
and discovered them. The Bellabelia then began to shoot at them. 
And when daylight came the Town-of-Dji'gua people '^ went ashore by 
a reef lying off the point of the island. They then shot on their side. 
Hu hu hu hu hu, there was a great noise of guns. 

By and by they mentioned to Ounana'otx.a" that they might make 
peace, but, when the Kloo people came out on the reef, they began to 
shoot at them again. At that time they killed a chief of the Town-of- 
Dji'gua people. They tried then to get his IxMly, which was high up on 
a rock, from behind. And some one thought of a hook he bad in one 
of his boxes. They then fastened this to the end of a pole, pulled it 
through the skin, and by pulling a little at a time they got it in. 

They shot at each other all day. By and by they got into their 
canoes and started away. They shot at them from the fort. They 
also shot into some who were ashore. When all got away they pur- 
sued them from the fort. They were so strong that they escaped at 
that time by canoe. 

They came back then empty-handed. And they {the people at 
home) felt good, because while the warriors were gone a man and his 
wife had escaped and had returned. But, when they brought back 
the dead body, they felt still more sorrowful than before. They 
could do nothing. 

That winter news came to the Bellabella through a canoe from the 
Kitkatia people that when summer came Oitku'n was going to sweep 
out the inlet from its head like a contagion. Then the Bellabella 
people said: "When Gilda'-il" can never be entered how are you 
going to sweep it out from the head'C When that news came 
through Kitkatia," the Town-of-Dji'gua people said they would 
destroy everything before them as when one spits out something. 

At that time Ya'koeLas was showing how he would act when they 
got hold of him. Ten Bellabella young men seized hini; and he threw 
them aboiit. He said that he would do that to the Kloo people. And 
in the very middle of summer they went southward fishing. They 
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tished there for a long time. They observed the war taboos there for 
a long time. They drank medicine. And, when they had more than 
enough dried halibut, they went away. 

When they found a good sandy beacli'they landed. Thence thej' 
started off to war, Hu hu Im hu hu, the great ci-owd of them! After 
they had prepared for a while they went off. While they were away 
the women observed the rules in two smokehouses. After ten nights 
had passed, and the bows [of the warriors] canoes were turned about, 
and they had started home, they turned around their sleeping places." 
One night aft«r that they came home. The noise of guns was heard. 

Hu hu hu hu hu, there was a great noise of guns. When they got 
near, the sound of the war songs came rolling along. In Waters's 
canoe the highest war song was sung." When they landed they 
brought in many slaves. Among them was the great chief, ya'koei,as. 

At that time thej' went up into the inlet. They spent many days 
in it. And when they smelt smoke some went out to scout. They 
then saw the house, and before daybreak they set out for the house in 
a line. 

When thej' got near a white man's dog barked at them. At that 
time A'nkustA " performed as sliaman. He then made a threatening 
motion towai-d the dog. If stopped barking. And it came among 
them and licked them. 

When they got near they shot at them. Hu hu hu hu hu, they 
finished shooting and ran in. Some went through the doorway and 
some went in through the sides of the house. They dropped in 
quickly in any way. They seized at once upon those inside. 

By and by one of them seized Ya'koeLas. He threw him from him, 
and be almost fell on his hands near bj'. But he did not loosen his 
hands. Those in the house did not know, on account of the confusion, 
what they were doing. One lay upon some one and called for his 
family. Others pulled away his arms." 

They now got all into their hands. At that time they lay upon some 
slaves owned by Ya'koeLas who had married each other. The woman 
then said to her husband: "Cut him up among them." And her hus- 
band said to her: "Any place where wat«r is drunk is all right." 
Their minds were not disturbed, because they were slaves already. 

Then the chief, Ya'koeLas, refused to leave the place. The Kloo 
people then seized him, and he threw them off with a jerk. He then 
moved himself little bj- little in the place where he had lain. He 
moved towai"d an ax that was there. 

After they had struggled with him for a while one of them found a 
big coil of rope near the door. They tied him then. And they car- 
ried him to the canoe. At that time he waj put into Waters's canoe. 
The canoe then moved as if some one shook it. It shook because he 
was afraid, and they were afmid of him. 
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The one who had escaped from iimonfr the Kloo people first captured 
liy the Helhihella then threw a spear at him out of another canoe, and 
he I'ttised his palm toward it, so that the spear ran inU) his palm. On 
that account he also struck Ya'koei,as in the face with a paddle. He 
[Ya'koei.as] did not turn away- He held up bis head as l>efore. 

After he had been shaking [with fear] for a while Waters put on 
him a cedar-bark ring that they had taken. Then, knowing that the 
cedar-bark ring protected him from insult, he found that his life was 
safe. 

When it was broad daylight the Bellabella said that some people 
lived below on the inlet. Two canoes of Those-born-at-QIa'dAsg.o" 
started off. These were not anxious for their lives, because they had 
taken nothing. 

And after they had gone in that direction for a while they saw 
smoke. Then Tcisgoa'n led, and two others went with him. A child 
wa.s playing at the time at the side of the house farthest from that to 
which he came. He then ran toward him. And he chased bim to the 
house. Unable to catch him, he chased him into the house. When 
he took hold of his mother he took him and his mother both. Those 
in the house were frightened. He-who-was-going-to-be-Gia'gudjan 
came in after him. 

One pei'son went hehind the house. Five persons went out, and he 
seized one. He was an old man. And, when he laid hold of the other 
four, a terrible fellow (a Bellabella) got hold of him. That (i. e., the 
Haida) was (iiUsta'gu. He let these four go. Then the Bellabella 
began to stab him. After he had struck him four times his younger 
brother came to him. And he also turned quickly upon him. And 
another one who came up with a pistol he slapped on his nose. He 
knocked him down. Then he {the Haida) shot him. He shot true, 
but he did not feel it. He then struck him with hisown knife. After 
he had done this several times he fell, and he cut off his head. They 
say that the trunk afterward got up. 

They then went to look for those who had gone into the woods. 
They shouted out near by: " Ho ho ho'ho ho', I am iJtA'nqawons." 
There they got six pereons. They also killed one. 

When they went away and passed out of the inlet they saw a canoe 
in the distance. They then remained behind a point. They talked 
jealously as to which canoe should take it. There were four. Three 
were women. They then began to shoot at them. 

Then they upset it, and Gi'tgoa swam over to one whom they had 
wounded. The man ran then into the woods, and they pursued him 
and struck him in the back of the head with a stone. And they also 
broke his legs. They cut off his head. But they took the women. 
Making an end of this, they went away. Afterward they went home. 

After they came to Kino all the chiefs talked over where they would 
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have their fort. They discussed the merits of a ceiiain island. By 
and by they all thought Town- fort" was a good one, because it was 
within easy reach of Tla'ldT,*' whither they went after salmon. 

The men then went to it. After they had been putting up house 
frames for a while, they also brought cedar planks there. Then they 
put them up. Afterward they also brought the women there. They 
worked upon the houses. After they had worked upon them for a 
while they were done. 

After they had lived tnere for a while an old Bellabella raan whom 
they had taken died. They then dragged his body to a steep place. 
Just before they threw it over they cutoff the head. Then they threw 
him down. And his little grandchild almost pushed one of the KIoo 
men over. He grasped something at the edge of the cliff. 

After they had lived there for a while they went to Skedans to 
get a wife for the chief's child, and they stayed there all night. On 
the next day they came away. And, when they came in sight of the 
fort, they (the fort people) saw Kudju'i (the woman they had come 
foi) sitting in the canoe. Their minds feeling good, they sang a pad- 
dling song. When evening came her father-in-law called the people 
to give them Indian tobacco. When they had the tobacco in their 
mouthi^ some said one to another: "To-night we will fool them." 
And they went home. 

Aftec we had lain in bed for a while all at once the fort moved. 
There was a great catching up of weapons. Two Kloo people were 
shouting behind thin rocks which stood near the fort. They heard at 
the fort the echo of their voices resounding from the shore. They 
said that it was the fiellabella. 

They then tied up the slaves. And an old man living down toward 
the shore added lies to it. He said that canoes had come below and 
gone away from him. By and by a shaman who was there performed. 
He had a knife in his hand. They sang a song for him there. Some 
spirits straightway went out of him. He said he could not find any- 
thing terrible by striking with his knife. 

A brave chief of the Town-of-Dji'gua people had his house at a dis- 
tance from them. They shouted to encourage him as he came from 
it. They made a sound [like a snare drum] in front of the houses: 
"A-a-a-a-a-a wa-a-a-a-a-a." He came down with a knife to meet any- 
one [who might be there]. He passed down the trail that leads from 
the upper inlet and came quickly out upon the trail on the side toward 
the sea. 

At that time some went away from the fort. They carried the news 
to Skedans. They came quickly the next day to help them. And they 
landed there. There they gave them a great deal to eat. 

When fall came they were at TIa'Jdi. In the summer after the fol- 
lowing winter a slave that they had, whom young men used to watch, 
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began to defecate in twd so that they were afraid of him. He did this 
because he had planned to get away. By and by he escaped with four 
women. And they launched canoes and looked for him. They oould 
not find him anywhere. He went off witli a gun, a cartridge box, and 
a blanket. 

And some Masset chiefs were also there. They had expected to trade 
[the runaways] for some Kloo people that they had taken. Those also 
went away. They then took two slaves from Qogl's." There they 
also took up weapons against ea<;h other. 

Afterward, when the planting was*over and the salmon berries were 
ripe, they started southward. They again fished for halibut. Not 
the smallest human being remained behind. And, after they had 
gone along for a while, they landed at the place where they were 
always accustomed to fish. They fished there. After the fishing had 
gone on for a while they stopped and went away. They then landed 
at a certain long sandy beach. 

And ttitku'n sent some young men after something that they had 
forgotten at the place where they had fished. A part of them also 
went after salmon berries, and some hunted. And, while they (the 
young men) were on the way one discovered mats belonging to the 
Bcllabella spread out to dry at the foot of the trees standing back of 
the shore. And the two who were sent in search reached the place 
where those were sleeping from whom they had parted and'escaped. 
They came to know about the enemy. 

He (the head man) went at once toward the place where they had 
landed. And he discovered enemies about that place. The Town-of- 
Djl'gua people immediately went thither in two big canoes. And 
Those-born-at-QIa'dASg.o followed. And, when those who had gone, 
came into the inlet they saw the enemy unobserved by the latter. 
They then got off their canoes for them. And before they got oppo- 
site some one shot at them. They then began shooting into them. 

Then they pursued [the Bcllabella] who led them along to where 
there were eight more canoes in the woods. And the Town-of-Dji'gua 
people began to watch in front of the canoes. At evening Those-bom- 
at-Q!a'dAsg.o also came there. After thej' had been there for a while, 
Lda'ogwan" called out from among the Bcllabella: "Father, are you 
in one of those canoes? I am Lda'ogwan." Then Waters asked: 
"Why is there such a crowd of people?" "Some want peace; part 
want war." And he said to his daughter; "People always use feathers 
in making peace. They are inviolable." 

After she had talked [to the Bcllabella] they heard the sound of a 
canoe in the darkness. Then two persons put feathers on the chiefs. 
And one of them asked for Gitku'n, but they pointed out to him a 
different one." He then put feathers on him first. But afterward ho 
put feathers on the chiefs. 
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Then Lda'ogwai! said: "Do not let Skttg.adw's talk, father. The 
Bellahelta are afraid only of hi« voice.*' A while after this SkTtg.adg'^^ 
stood up. " Wawayi^'la, Wawayie'la are you sure of pea<!e, .sure of 
peace? then let me hear the sound of some peace drum." Some one 
at once beat on the thwart of his canoe, "Alas! that is a poor peace 
drum."" 

After the night had worn on for a while day dawned, and the Bella- 
l>ella took to their canoes. After they had begun to launch their 
canoes and had begun to get into them, those who had come to light 
went away. The Bellabella also went after them. The Bellabella 
man who had escaped from Sea-grass town was with them. 

After they had paddled almost past them they shot to one side of 
the Bellabella. They t^ain put in their cartridges and again they 
shot. They then sang a chasing song. And they left the Bellabella 
behind. 

Not long before da}' break those who had gone to fight came around 
the point. They said they had come near enemies. While they were 
still telling the news the warriors (that is, the Bellabella) also came. 
They gatliered at an island that lay seaward from them. The land is 
called Stiu'djtn." 

At that time WawayiG'la asked Lda'ogwafi: "Do people always 
carry out whatGltku'n bids'S" And she said: "Yes, one of his uncles 
always speaks good words for him. He (the uncle) will come." 

By and by Lii'ma went out with three men. He had a great feather 
bag that (iJtku'n owned under his arm. He stood up in front of the 
place whei-e they were. At that time the slave who escaped from 
Kloo had a yellow cedar-bark blanket over his head in the stern of 
Wawayie'la's canoe. He tried to hide himself. They then left a broad 
space open for La'ma between the ten canoes which were there, but he 
went in at another place between the large canoes. La'ma recognized 
the one who had escaped, jumped toward him, and seized him by the 
hair. "Are you Gia'oistis?" he said to him, and he pulled his hair up 
and down. The Bellabella looked at him. 

By and by he put feathers on them. He put feathers on Wawayi&'la. 
He also put feathers on (iunana'otx.a. After he had put feathers on 
all of the chiefs he went in. 

After they had looked on a while two Bellabella came in the canoe. 
All then went down to the beach. One Bellabella jumped ashoi-e, 
but they picked up the other, taking hold of him by the nose. They 
made fun of him. But La'ma and another remained with the Belliv- 
bella. They took one into Gltku'u's house; one they took into the 
house of Waters." 

By and by the Bellabella started toward the place where the camp 
was. Presently they came in. Then all were afraid. By and by 
they got in front of them. Aft«r they had been there a while, Ya'ko- 
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etaa went and stood outside. What he said when he talked in the 
foreign tongue was: "Bellabeila; whj', Bellabelk, do you let your- 
selves be killed on my account? Come in nearer." When he ceased 
talking all picked up their anchors and placed themselves farther in. 

After some time Iiad passed, a [secret-,society] eagle made a noise 
behind the town. Those in the canoes became ashamed." After they 
had held their heads down for a while Gunana'otx.a stood up iu one 
canoe. After he had sung a song by himself they began to sing for 
him. At that time he jumped up and down as he danced. 

Wft4- u-[- ho ya B walio yo ya ha-I- wa yil yi wa wo hiiyil' t ha wa 
l-asaxii'nokwa la cuwa !> hi ox.ia wa ha' ya c, etc." 

At that time they took Ya'koeLas out. They brought Lda'ogwan 
ashore at once. Afterward all came ashore. Then the women carried 
their things up. The things (guns) might go off against each other 
[therefore the men held themselves ready]. The Bellabella also held 
their guns. They took up their things into the houses into which 
they had invited them. They <iarried off their mats into the woods." 

The Bellabella were hungry. "'Oome and eat halibut after having 
had a long fast." And that day they went off. After the others had 
left the uncle of a child that [the Haida] had captured gave them a 
Skidegate man and much property for it. They now became good 
friends forever. They ceased to fight with the Bellabella people. 
And the follovfing day they returned. 

Here is the whole story about this. 

•Kloo. 

'Used in its general sense, this word answers most nearly to the Haida idjlti 
xa'id*g.H-i, although the latter is even more comprehensive. 

'The worti for Ef^Ie people used here is the usual Tsimshian word for the Eas'e 
clan and is given by them to the Ilaiila of Kloo, who are for the most part Eagles. 

* Probably a Tlingit word. 

'Chief of Kloo. 

'The Silver islands. 

'Hot Spring ialan<l. 

'Ramsey island. 

*See "A Raid on the Tlii^lt," note 11. 

"See "Wars between the peoi)leof Ninstinlsand the people of Skid^ate," note 2. 

"I was told that tliis was done to enable the soul to go to Taxet's house; see story 
of the Food-giving- town per.ple, note 2.5. 

"Meaning that there was a ^reat palaver. 

"See the story of Cloud- watcher, not«s, 

" One of the leading Bellabella chiefs. 

"Said to be the native name for the inlet on which these Bellabella lived. 

"A TsimHhian town, also the Tsimshian part of the population of Porcher and the 
neighborii^ islands. They lived always on terms of friendship with the Kaveti 
people of Skedans. 

"While the men were at war their wives observed certain regulations of a sym- 
bolic nature, suppoaed to assist the warriors. Many slept in one house, with their 
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heads lying in the direction that the warriors had taken, and, when the war party 
was sapposed to have started back, they all slept with their heads turned in the 
opposite direction. 

"Referred to in the preceding etory, note 1«. 

"See the etory ot Cloud- watcher. 

" After the contest was over the various fai'dliea Btruggled to see who should carry 
away the most slaves, 

"See "Story ot Those-bom-at Skedane," note 19. 

" On an islet off the north shore of Tan-oo island. 
was occupied. The firat time was when South-east w 
was renamed Laiiaik!ia'-i, after the Bellabella fort. 

''See "Wars between the peoples of Skidegateand Kloo," note 5. 

" Name of a chief of the Point-town j>eople. The escape of these slaves prevented 
the Kloo people from recovering some of their own friends who had been taken to 
Masset, whereupon they became angry and took away two slaves from this chief. 

" Daughter of one of the Kloo chiefs, captured in the previous Bellahella raid. 

" Probably fearing treachery. 

"The words imply that it was such as a man of low family might use, and was 
consequently of little value. 

™Stiu means "8ea*^gs." 

" Exchanging hostages. 

•"Because they were not provided with anything that could match the eagle. 

" I have recorded these words as well aa 1 could, thinking that they might be 
identified at some future time. 

"Stealing the mats of the visitors. When visitors arrived the townspeople often 
■ had sport with their property in taking it up, breaking open tlie bundles, and playing 
pranks with it generally. 
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War bbtwkbn the people of Kloo and the GItI'sda 

[Told by Abraham, of Tho8e-bom-at-QlA'ilii%.u) 

After they had spent some time in prepamtion they started off — 
Those-l>orn-at-Skedan9,' the Town-of-Dji'gua people,' and Those-born- 
at-QIa'dAsg.o.' They spent the night on the open sea. When they 
approached GTtgia'gAs' day dawned for them. They were in ^ght 
canoes. 

Then four went sailing southward of them along in front. And 
then they passed in at GItgia'gAS island, which stretched out before 
them. After a little while the noise of guns arose there. Afterward 
three persona came along in a canoe, the one in the middle standing 
up. He was a Kitkatla man, who also called himself an Eagle." 

He asked them then: "What war is this? What war is this? lam 
Lawa'y." He then invited us. He invited the chief, Gttku'n, and all. 
These people were going to hunt sea otter. He gave them a great 
deal of food." And they stayed there over night. During the night • 
plenty of salmon ' came in. The next day they went away. 

They kept then out at sea. They landed at Point QA'lg.a-i. They 
now began to keepihe war rules there. The next morning they began 
to drink sea water." They had three shamans. After they had drunk 
sea water for a while G.A'ndox's-father* performed. He said then: 
"War people, which will be good? Here is Town-singers; here is 
Days." 

Ry and by he told the war people to get their paddles in a hurry. 
And they got their paddles. And they carried him away on their 
paddles from where he sat on the sand. He then looked at them. 
After some [other power] had gone out of him IJA'gua" went in. He 
told them to put their hands upon his hair. All did so at once. His 
hair was long. Very many warriors pulled his hair. When they let 
go he had few hairs left. 

Afterward another performed. After they had sung for him a while 
he rolled over and over in front of the eight fires which stood in a line. 
When he came to the last one, he said "wa" in pain, because they 
were going to leave one dead. 

On the next day they went away. And they stayed at DiS'g.Al all 
night. On the day after that they reached the mouth of the inlet. 
They hunted now for a suitable place to land eanoea, because they 
were cold at night. Then they landed the canoes. At daybreak they 
brought up two buckets of sea water, a small bucket and a large 
Viuckef. And, while they drank, GA'ndox's-father performed. He 
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again asked the war people: "Which will be good? Here is Town- 
siiigers. Here is Days." And, without thinking, they chose Days. 

After they had sat there for a while GA'ndox's-father said: "To 
the woods, to the woods. I feel strange because my eye twitches." 
And after they had gone into the woods a canoe came along. After 
it, another; after it, another. Lo! seven cauoes passed in front of 
them. Those were the Giti'sda people. They could not do anything. 
They were waiting for the day that the shaman had appointed. 
Although the [Haida] canoes stuck out [of the woods] they did not see 
them. 

During a previous war expedition a man whose wife was steering 
for him passed in front of the place where they had landed. And the 
woman came toward them. After she had come along for a while, 
picking berries, she discovered the war canoes. She turned about at 
once and ran away. Her husband in the canoe held a gun. At that 
time six of them chased her. He-who-was-going-to-be Gia'gudjan ran 
in after the woman. By and by he shot [the man]. He floated still 
upon the water. They pulled him in. Then, however, they shot into 
him and killed him. 

On this night they camped at the same place where the person had 
been shot. When day broke, a white canoe sail passed up in the mid- 
dle of the inlet. On that night they landed farther up. Lda'ogwan " 
acted as pilot. They were near the place to which they were bound. 

They went along that night and stole up on the side opposite the 
fort of those that they were going against. And tho.se who went in 
advance jumped off under a cliff. They got off where two canoes were 
anchored. They pulled the canoes off. The fort people were gather- 
ing salal- berries. And they smashed the canoes. On the shore near 
them a slight crackling noise was heard. 

Day began to dawn. Then they landed a little way off from this, 
near the place whither they were bound. And two were sent to 
reconnoiter. They came back at once on the run. They said that 
there were very many salmon hooks stuck into the ground at the edge 
of the water. 

Thej' now got off the canoes. I also got off with them. They 
crossed a salmon creek in a crowd. Thase who were friends kept 
together. Two persons acted as leaders. These gave commands. 
They told them to sit down. They sat down at once. Bj- and by one 
of those who had gone scouting c'ame to them. He .searched in his 
box, and they thought he wa-* looking for a weapon. Presently a 
crackling arose in the woods, and they lay on the ground. 

By and by, when they said "hiik,"" they mn into the house. I 
went in with them. Wa wa wa wa, they tried to take each other for 
slaves. Presently all got out. They discovered it [their mistake]. 
They then went out at once. And Gia'gudjafi's companions came 
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along at the same time." Then fone canoe] had gone after some who 
went to pick berries, and all went after it. 

Tbey followed them then for a while. They went to the place 
where the canoe was to get the mats that were there. And they 
jumped off and vied one with another in getting the mats. A cer- 
tain one got off last. While they were standing about in the place 
where the mats had lain [he saw] a new mat, and he was glad to 
have discovered it and went thither. There two women were lying. 
He then seized them. He raised his voice and called his name. 
When they came there and reached the two women they were sound 
asleep on the top of the rock where they were sitting. 

When they took them into the canoes one of them talked with 
Lda'ogwafi."' She afterward said to the warriors that they might 
take the fort. "There are no guns there," she said, Tbey then 
placed themselves behind a long, narrow point on the inlet above the 
fort. From there they looked at the fort. 

After they had been there some time Skitg.ade's" stood up and said 
that be would go there. He summoned the bmve men out of all the 
canoes to go with him. They went then with him, the brave ones. 
And they gave out the following plan: "We are going toward the 
place where they always steaju hemlock bark." And they told the 
rest to follow them. 

Coming along as if they were visitors, they moved their paddles 
slowly. The people of the fort gambled in lines without paying any 
attention to them. When they came near land the remainder also 
came on. But thej' still did not concern themselves about them. 

When they got near those who were in advance dischai^ed their 
guns. And the remainder also landed there. Hu hu hu hu, they 
shot into them. Some had fled from the fort. They all landed in 
fright on the shore opposite the back of the fort. 

A man of the Giti'sda people then did the fighting. He ran about 
on the top of the fort. Presently he shot a Kloo man dead. And, as 
he ran about on the tops of the houses, they shot him, so that he feil 
down between them. Two boj's were with him, Tbey went back a 
short distance from the foit and began to shoot down upon them (the 
Haida) from above. 

Now they (the Kloo people) fled. Seven canoes went out to sea at 
once. We placed ourselves in hiding close by. By and by some one 
shouted from out at sea: "They are running down to the fort." 
These were three Kloo men who had hidden themselves there. At 
that time they enslaved two children. 

We went thither. Those that were out at sea also came in. They 
started at once to seize the fort. Hu hu hu hu hu, they went into the 
houses in a crowd. At that time I went for tobacco only. They 
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enslaved all who were sitting in the houses. They took ail sorts of 
things. 

Presently some one shouted: "I'ldjiwas's father" fell." They 
immediately went to the canoes. When I passed between the houses 
I came upon a dead body lying there. And one who eame after me 
cut off the head, 1 then moved down the face of a steep place toward 
the sea in a sitting posture. A part of the people were off on the 
water in their canoes. I was glad when I got into [a canoe]." 

Gia'gudjan captured a box. After he brought it out and while he 
was sitting near it he was shtJt. He was wounded. They got him in. 
Half of them they could not get away from the fort. IJyand by three 
stood in Reef-canoe," One began to load their guns. Presently they 
started toward it. Sky'° steered for them. As they went [toward 
the fort] he shot toward the place from which they had been firing. 

By and by they reached the fort. After they bad gone up into it 
they started back. At once they shot at them from the place out of 
which they had shot before. After a while tliey got out safely. 
When they got away the [GItl'sda] people came out to the fort. 
They (the Haida) took away a small part of the property. The body 
of the Kloo man was left there. 

Now they started away. The two canoes of Gitku'n*' and his sons 
went empty. The other people sang songs of victory. Then a mat 
sail came along towaixl them. And one was in the canoe. Gitku'n 
enslaved him. 

This person said that some people lived farther down on the inlet. 
He (Gitku'n) could not persuade them to go after them. 

They got ashore then and sent tobacco to the Kloo man through the 
fire." At that time Gitku'n -said to the Sqoa'ladas" man who had the 
severed head: "Say, brother-in-law,** let me have his head instead oE 
you." He threw it over to him at once. This is how the .saying 
"Somebody's head cut off"" started. 

When they afterward came out into open water they came out 
directly opposite a big canoe that was going along the open coast. 
They then pursued it, and it distanced the Kloo people. Afterward 
they came to Kloo. 

The Giti'sda, or Kittizoo, constituted the southernmost division ot the Tsimahian, 
bein)c situated on Seaforth channel, an extension of Milbank sound. Unlike most 
war Btoriea, this does not begin by describing some previous injury inflicted by the 
people attacked. The breakdown ot old customs was evidently beginning at this 
time, and it is said that no expeditions of importance have occurred since this one. 
As is seen, my informant accompanied the expedition. 

' See notes to ' ' Story of Those-bom-at-Skedans. ' ' 
'See notes to the story of Cloud -watcher. 
'See "Story of Those-bom-a^Skedan8," note 19. 
'Perhaps AriElazable island. 
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'^The Taimshiati word for Ei^Ie, l^XBki'yek, is here employed. 

' This was a striking violation of tVie war taboos. 

'This-sentence is a little obscure. 

«See "A raid on the Tlingit," note 8. 

'The one whose deeds are narrated in a previous story. 

'"The people did not know what he meant by this. 

" See "The story of him through whom tA'gua spoke." 

"The woman who also appears in the previous story. 

"See "A raid on the Tlingit," note 11, 

"This appears to mean that the other attacking party joined that to which my 
informant belonged. 

'^She being acquainted with their language. 

"See the preceding story. 

" Perhaps the father of the Skidegate chief of this name. 

"The descent was so arduous. 

■•The Kloo chief's canoe. 

»°The one who related to me "Story of Thoae-bom-a 
Skedans stories from " Raven traveling" toHe-who-wai 
inclusive. Owing to his conduct at this time he claimed to be numbered among 
the "brave men," I efteem it fortunate that this old man's Ute was preserved. 

"Chief of Kloo, 

"See the story of "Canoe people who wear headdresses," notes. 

"See "Fight» between the Tsimshianand Haida and among the northern Haida," 

"The word sta is used, he being of the opposite clan, 

"Said by a man of one clan to a man of another and equivalent to "Let me have 
a part of it." 
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